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The Countess of Derby may well be pronounced; Again, it was Charlotte dela Tremouille, who, 
one of the noblest, greatest, and most heroical) with unparalleled feminine heroism, defe 
women that England or the world ever has pro-} Latham House long after hope had been extinct in 
duced. I write England advisedly, for, although | the hearts of the bravest of its masculine defend- 
she was a Frenchwoman by birth, and that of; ers, while her Lord was fighting afar off for his 
the very highest rank short of royalty—being a) church and his king—who, a second time, after 
daughter of the princely house of La Tremouille, it; the noble head of Derby had fallen on the 
was still in England that all her great exploits} scaffold, last token of his adherence to that holy 





were performed—all her extraordinary qualities | cause which he could 
displayed; and as she was married in very early | the Peel Castle in her 


er no longer, defended 
reditary realm of Man, 


youth to the gallant and noble Derby, nearly, in- | fighting for the rights of her son, and the heredi- 


deed, at the same period when his royal master, 
Charles I., espoused the beautiful daughter of the 


tary dignities of his race, long after the weak un- 
worthy monarch, Charles If., had departed a 


{ 


last hero-king of France, Henry, the Bearnois of} fugitive from his kingdom—and who so earned 


Navarre, it is not unnatural to conclude, that it 
was in her adopted, rather than her native coun- 
try, that she learned those lessons of strong per- 
sistency, cool endurance, and patient fortitude, 
which would appear in all ages to have been 
characteristic rather of the English than of the 
French temper, which is generally held to be con- 
spicuous for impulsive gallantry and offensive 
valor, rather than for perseverance under the pres- 
sure of evil or iron sufferance of inevitable ca- 
lamity. 

Still, heroism is of no age or country—although 
there may be peculiar shades or hues which ap- 
pear to belong to the attributes, and to constitute, 
as it were, almost general traits of national cha- 
racter. Even in this view, however, there are 
discrepancies to be noted by the wise observer, 
which quickly show the injudiciousness of those 
who, from general traits, would seek to establish 
absolute principles, or to constitute individual ac- 
tions the basis of invariable laws. 

Thus, in spite of the generally prevailing notion 
that the French, however admirable at attack, 
are greatly inferior in the defence of fortified 
places, the most wonderful instance of endurance, 
under hggrors of famine, pestilence, and exhaus- 
tion almost unparalleled, recorded in modern 
history, is the protracted resistance of Massena 
within the walls of Genoa, against the combined 
armies of Austria and fleets of England, by which, 
in point of fact, he neutralized all the successes of 
the victors, and converted defeat into triumph, by 
holding out until the French columns had already 
crossed the Alps, and thus making possible the 
almost miraculous campaign of Marengo. 

Vou. I.—No. 3. l 


the noble praise of being the last person in all the 
territories, provinces, dependencies, of Great Bri- 
tain, who laid down arms which she had taken 
up for the rights, and which she resigned only— 
she the sovereign of a mere mimic realm almost 
within gunshot of the shores of England—after 
Virginia, the Bermudas, Antigua and Barbadoeg 
had submitted to the Parliament; after the sister 
islands of the Channel, Scilly and Guernsey had 
surrendered, and the narrow seas were swept far 
and nigh, cutting off all supplies, and prohibiting 
all egress or ingress to her island fortalice, by 
the unrivalled fleets of Blake. 

Equally heroical with that heroine of all time, 
the Maid of Arc, her heroism was yet of a character 
entirely different and distinct. The character of 
the latter was essentially French—French of all 
{ages—though modified assuredly by the peculiar 
‘influences of her own era—deeply imbued with 
romance—full of impulsive fire, burning with 

enerous ardor, deeply imbued with the sensi- 
Bility to the call of glory, kindled at a word to 
the wildest enthusiasm, not unresponsive to the 
breath of superstitious fatalism, yet despondent 
when held inactive, and recovering her high cour- 
age and unflinching heroism only when actually 
called upon to do or to suffer. 

Widely different was the noble Charlotte de la 
Tremouille—for of her it might have been said, as 
it is said of the greatest man of the present day, 
that duty was everything and glory nothing, ex- 
cept indorsed as it arose incidentally from the con- 
sequence of duty done. Not in the slightest de- 
(gree touched by romance as to her own secret na- 
‘ture, although the history of her career is, in it- 
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self, the wildest of romances—scarcely, if at all, 
influenced by impulses—a person of slender ima- 
gination and few sensibilities—superior to all 
superstitions—superior also to all reverses of for- 
tune, she was greater by far in suffering than in 
acting—and it was rather by supporting with un- 
moved constancy what her enemy did unto her, 
than by doing unto them what they might not 
have half so hardily supported, that she earned 
her undying fame and spotless reputation. 

It is said, that in her younger days she was 
remarkable for delicate and extraordinary beauty; 
if it were so, anxiety and a life harder and ex- 
posed to vicissitudes more man-like than are wont 
to break the calm tenor of female ways, early de- 
stroyed all its vestiges; for in the magnificent 
painting of Vandyke, which still exists, as do 
those of most others of the celebrated ladies of her 
day, she is represented as a stout and somewhat 
coarse-featured matron, of middle age, richly at- 
tired, but possessing none of that refined and 

haughtiness—if I may so express myself— 
which we somehow or other expect to see in the 
carriage and lincaments of those who, themselves 
great, have mingled much in the society of the 
great, and ipa more who have themselves been 
the doers of great actions. 

There is none of this haughtiness, or dignity, 
then, call it which you will, in the air or features 
of Charlotte dela Tremouille; nor is there any 
marked impress on her brow and’ lip either of 
deep thought and high intellect, or of brilliancy, 
daring and courage almost superhuman. On the 
contrary, she has the air of a genuine country 
matron of high class, in her own age; something, 
one would think, of a lady Bountiful; apt at dis- 
tilling simples and dispensing medicines to the 
ailing, good things to the hungry of her tenantry 
and neighbors—yet this was she, who for two 
successive kings of England did more, held more, 
suffered more and lost more, than any other 
woman who ever drew the breath of life—who, 
after the: death of one monarch on the scaffold, 
and the despairing exile of another, for whom 
her noble lord had died devoted, endured the ut- 
most of persecution from the cruel and victorious 
Parliament—who, after the restoration of that 
monarch’s worthless son, endured yet more from 
his base ingratitude than she had done from the 
rancor of his enemies, herself coming nigh to 

rishing on the same scaffold which had drunk 
ee husband’s gore, charged by the perjured mon- 
ster Oates, with ‘participation in that Papish plot, 
which never had an existence without the brain of 
that most mean and odious of all murderers. 

Early in the war of the Commonwealth and 
the King, that war through the furnace and fierce ! 
ordeal of which, through so much misery to the 
kings, the nobles, and the people of England, ' 
was wrought out at last the wonderful edifice of ; 
her present constitution, with all its inestimable | 
blessings—that constitution, which alone possess- | 
ing the power of self-modification, can be pro- } 
gressive without being iconoclastic or destructive, | 
an undergo change without fear of revolution, ; 
and therefore bids fair to be coeval with the 
halk cliffs which wall its empire. Early in that | 
war,,or rather, I should say, at its very com- | 
mencement, the Earl of Derby had taken arms} 

















for his sovereign, believing it wiser to trust to 


the king, whose prerogatives were already 
strictly limited, whose leaning toward absolutism 
might be supposed to be, in a great measure, 
checked, and to whose encroachments all consti- 
tutional means of resistance existed, in full force, 
or rather reinforced and greatly strengthened by 
the pom of the bill of rights, and the adoption 
of the general remonstrance—than to submit to 
the self-constituted authority of the Parliament, 
now evidently bent on wresting everything be- 
yond the bare name of regal power from the 
almost helpless monarch, whose proceedings had 
no limit save their own consciences and their own 
will; and whose violence and outrage, the kingly 
power once gone, and the ministers of the law 
merely their own creatures, there was no means 
in the kingdom constituted for disputing legally 
or resisting forcibly. 

Steadfastly, gallantly, he had fought to the 
last—nor less nobly had his Countess contended, 
as all men know—for the defence of Latham 
House is history—and there are few to whom its 
details are not facts, as it were, of every day 
allusion. How she held out alone, with her lord 
afar, not fighting unwomanly with the sword, not 
donning the attire or buckling on the armor of a 
man—for heroine as she was, she saw the indeli- 
cacy and inutility alike of such procedure—but 
aiding, assisting, comforting, inspiriting all, by 
the unmoved composure of her noble face, by the 
unvarying and placid smile with which she re- 
ceived all evil tidings; with which she endured all 
personal inconveniences and sufferings—including 
toward the end the want of common necessaries, 
of bread and water to support human life. Limit- 
ing her own table to the quantity and quality al- 
lotted to the meanest sentinel; braving the hottest 
fire of the assailants to carry refreshments to the 
weary, assistance to the wounded, of the combat- 
ants; nay! as defender after defender, fell slain out- 
right or sorely wounded at his appointed station, 
carrying arms and ammunition, clad in her full 
magnificence of court attire, to any member, as 
they failed him, of that weak, yet invincible gar- 
rison; and in that last assault, when the ladders 
were reared against every bartizan and buttress, 
when the volleying death-shots raked every em- 
brasure and window, when the clash and clang of 
broadsword on cuirass and helmet were mingled 
with the roar of the culverins, the sharp rattle of 
the musketry, and savage shouts and execrations 
of her combatants, standing with her maidens 
side by side with their defenders, and loading 
musquetoon and harquebuss as fast as they might 
fire them, until all was ended. 

Vainly, however, fought the Earl in the field, 
vainly the Countess in her guarded fortalice— 
for the good cause might not prevail, until Eng- 
land should have supped deeper yet on horrors, 
and her king should have bowed down that ‘gray 
discrowned head,” erewhile so fair and noble, to 
the base felon’s block. If Charles lost kingdom, 
crown, and life, Derby and his young wife lost 
all they had in England, princely estates, high 


‘rank, wealth almost royal, title most exalted—all 


was gone save the feudal royalty of the little Isle 
of Man; save the lives which both had risked so 
freely, one scarce had thought they valued them. 
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And even these they held, not as their own pos- 
sessions, but as things to be devoted to the cause, 
to be cast self-sacrificed to the winds of Heaven, 
so soon as the service of the king should desire it. 

So for the time all was over. Hopton, the 
king’s best leader in the west, was defeated, and 
his army utterly dispersed at Torrington by Fair- 
fax. Montrose was hors du combat deprived of all 
his men by the decisive route of Philipbaugh—and 
Astley—gallant Astley—who, before the first en- 
counter of the Cavaliers and Roundheads at Edge- 
hill, knelt at the head of his lines, and prayed 
this short prayer memorable through all time: 
“O Lord, Thou knowest how busy I must be this 
day. If I forget Thee, do not Thou forget me!” 
and then springing to his charger cried, “March 
on, boys!” and led a charge so fiery and so well 
sustained, that it won the day. That same 
Lord Astley, defeated at Stowe by Morgan, with 
superior forces, and himself made prisoner, said 
to the Parliamentarians, ‘‘You have done your 
work, and may now go to play, unless you choose 
to fall out among yourselves!” 

And in truth their work was done—and their 
cruel play was about to commence, which had for 
rig the fortunes of a country, and the life of a 

ing. 

In the short insurrection which broke out, 
when the tidings were proclaimed how that the 
Parliament had determined to try the king by a 
high court of justice, and to bring him, whom 
they dared not murder, to the block, Derby bore 
no part. Ill-planned, uncombined, irregular, it 
had neither concert, nor the chances of success— 
it could be fatal only to its projectors, and fatal 
to them it was—for after it was shed on the scaf- 
fold the first blood that flowed during the war, 
save by the sword, flagrante bello, when sword 
was met by sword—the blood of Lisle and Lucas 
and Lord Capel shamefully slaughtered—Crom- 
well’s first deed of cruelty and shame—in spite 
of capitulation after Colchester. 

So far from that insurrection deferring, or tend- 
ing to prevent, it accelerated only the murder of the 
king, by harassing the apprehensions, without 
alarming the fears of the Parliamentarians. But, 
as I have said, in it Derby bore no part, it was too 
suddenly concerted to permit him to be present, 
even if his military sagacity and clear political 
foresight would have permitted him to join so rash 
a rising. 

But he was in no condition to have done so in 
any event, for so soon as he saw that for the pre- 
sent all was lost, he made good his retreat, rather 
than his escape, with his Countess, her son, and 
the trustiest of his adherents, to the strong walls 
and castles of his island kingdom, which he put 
in order at once to make the most vigorous de- 
fence of his own rights, and to wage war for his 
own crown of Man, and for that of his brother, 
king of England.* 

Treton, meanwhile, who commanded in the 
north for the Parliament, and had a strong force 


*It must be borne in mind that this was not a mere ceremo- 
nial or nominal title; but that this Countess of Derby was re- 
ceived by Charles IT. as notre tres chere et tres puissant sceur, 
Reine de Man et Contesse de Derby—and that it is only within 
the memory of persons now alive, that the feudal title of kings 
of Man was extinguished by its cession to the crown of Eng- ; 
land, by the then Earl of Derby. ; 




















ject. 


afoot in Lancashire, sent him a trumpet, with a 
summons to surrender on good conditions, to 
whom the Earl returned this answer of high and 
stern defiance: 

“I received your letter with indignation, and 
with scorn return you this answer, that I cannot 
but wonder whence you gather any hopes that I 
should prove, like you, treacherous to my sove- 
reign; since you cannot be ignorant of my former 
actions in his late majesty’s service, from which 
principles of loyalty I am no whit departed. I 
scorn your proffers; I disdain your favor; I abhor 
your treason; and am so far from delivering up 
this island to your advantage, that I shall keep it 
to the utmost of my power for your destruction. 
Take this for your final answer, and forbear an 
further solicitations; for if you trouble me wi 
any more messages of this nature, I will burn the 
paper, and hang up the messenger. This is the 
immutable resolution, and shall be the undoubted 
practice of him who accounts it his chiefest glory 
to be his majesty’s most loyal and obedient sub- 
“DERBY.” 
Scarce had these stirring and memorable limes 
flowed from the pen of the brave and noble cava- 
lier, before he was again called to prove in the 
field that indomitable loyalty, for which his race 
was so nobly conspicuous. 

The Second Charles, proclaimed by his Scottish 
subjects, who had revolted against the grim into- 
lerance and fanaticism of the Independents, had 
remained well nigh two years in their camp, 
rather indeed as a prisoner than a king, but had 
still in spite of the fatal defeat at Dunbar main- 
tained his position as monarch, and kept up his 
own hopes and those of his well-wishers, of one 
day recovering his English crown. And now, at 
length, had the day arrived. Profitting by a false 
movement of Cromwell, who, being pressed for 
supplies, was compelled to leave the way into 
England open to the Scots, he rushed down, high 
of hope, into the centre of his native realm, trust- 
ing to rally on himself all the stout cavaliers of 
the northern and the midland counties, and by a 
daring stroke to master the metropolis before Oli- 
ver could retrace his steps, or come up with his 
rear. 

But little knew he of the giant with whom he 
had to do. 

Rapidly he marched southward, but tardily 
and feebly came in the levies of the cavaliers. 
Defeat and death had thinned their numbers, had 
tamed their high, hot blood, had rendered them, 
although brave as ever, hopeless and averse to 
further struggles. Sequestrations and confisca- 
tions had narrowed their resources, their plate, 
their silver candlesticks, and posset dishes. had 
been melted down.in the late king’s service; their 
trusty war horses were dead or aged; their gallant 
sons were dead on the field or on the scaffold; their 
brave tenants were decimated, and the survivors 
given to other masters. Never have men so 
fought, so bled, so suffered for any cause or king, 
as have the cavaliers of England for that most la- 
mentable and disastrous house of Stuart—never 
have men met with such ingratitude. 

Levies and men came in slowly—but at the first 


‘trumpet call, the foot of Derby was in the stirrup, 


the blue scarf of the king upon his breast, the 
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king’s black feather in his hat—he left his castle 
to the keeping of his noble wife, and as he kissed 


her proud fair brow at parting, ‘It may be,” he} 


THE WHIRLWIND. 


FROM “ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH,” BY MRS. MOODIE. 


said, ‘‘that we shall meet no more on earth, but} The 19th of August came, and our little har- 


we shall meet in Heaven! Mourn not for me, 
therefore, Charlotte, if I fall, but be strong an 
brave in duty.” 

And she replied, “‘Do but your duty, and I will 
not mourn, save in the secret heart; and when 
you are saint in Heaven, look you down on us, 
and see if I do not mine.” 

His race was soon run, and his days numbered. 
His small detachment cut off and overpowered at 
Wigan Lane, he still made good his way to Wor- 
cester, and fought there the last desperate fight for 
Charles—nor when that day was lost, stern 
Cromwell’s crowning mercy, did he desert his 
king, but saw him placed in safety, before he 
thought, too late, of his own preservation, 

A skirmish, a prisoner—a court martial, a con- 
vieted.culprit—a block and a martyr—that was 
elast of Derby. 
heard, but wept not, nor despaired, but 

ity, mourning in the secrecy of her heart 





# 


only. © 

Until not one English flag, save of the common- 
wealth alone was flying, she held out her island 
fortalice, and so stern had been her defence, so 
great was their fear of her desperation, that the 
Parliament, on the surrender of her) strongholds 
and her submission to their usurping government, 
permitted her to retain her estates, and enjoy 
their revenues, and she dwelt there, educating 
her orphan son, as such a mother only can edu- 
cate a man; adored by her islanders, respected by 
Englishmen in general, and unmolested, if unre- 
verenced by the Parliamentarian chiefs, until the 
restoration of King Charles II. renewed her per- 
secutions, and perhaps brought her nearer to the 
block than the worst enmity of his enemies. 


She escaped all the perils of the Pretended; 


Plot, bore all her sufferings to the last, as she had 

‘borne the first; returned to her island home, not 
the least instance of the ingratitude of kings, 
lived in perpetual weeds for her lost lords—and 
* died a good wife, a good mother, a good mistress, 
a good subject—truly a heroine of all time, and 
conspicuous on the page of history, as the last 
lady that has levied war, or that shall levy war 
again forever within the kingdoms of Great 
Britain. 





. There was a certain dignity about the person 
of Louis XIV. which awed those who for the first 
time came into his presence. An old officer who 
had come to court for the purpose of soliciting 
“some favor from the king became embarrassed 
“and hesitated in his speech. Being unable to 
finish his address, he said in conclusion, ‘Sire, I 
am not accustomed to tremble thus before your 
enemies.” It is unnecessary to add that he ob- 
tained his request without further difficulty. 





». Experience, which tells us many a home truth, 
and which disabuses the most romantic of their 


". dearest prejudices, leaves no doubt that clerical 


despotism is quite as bad as military or any other 
despotism. 


> vest was all safely housed. 
d} Moodie away for a few days to Cobourg. Jenny 


Business called 


had gone to Dummer, to visit her friends, and 
J. E—— had taken a grist of the new wheat, 
which he and Moodie had threshed the day before, 
to the mill. Iwas consequently left alone with 
the children, and hada double portion of work 
todo. During their absence it was my lot to 
witness the most awful storm I ever beheld, and 
a vivid recollection of its terrors was permanently 
fixed upon my memory. 

The weather had been intensely hot during the 
three preceding days, although the sun was en- 
tirely obscured by a blueish haze, which seemed 
to render the unusual heat of the atmosphere 
more oppressive. Not a breath of air stirred the 
vast forest, and the waters of the lake assumed 
a leaden hue. After passing a sleepless night, I 
arose, a little after daybreak, to superintend my 
domestic affairs. _KE—— took his breakfast, and 
went off to the mill, hoping that the rain would 
keep off until after his return. 

“It is no joke,” he said, ‘‘being upon these 
lakes in a small canoe, heavily laden, in a storm.” 

Before the sun rose, the heavens were covered 
with hard-looking clouds, of a deep blue and 
black cast, fading away to white at their edges, 
and in form, resembling the long, rolling waves 
of a heavy sea—but with this difference, that the 
clouds were perfectly motionless, piled in long 
curved lines, one above the other, and so remain- 
ed until four o’clock in the afternoon. The ap- 
pearance of these clouds, as the sun rose above 
the horizon, was the most splendid that can be 
imagined, tinged up to the zenith with every 
shade of saffron, gold, rose color, scarlet and 
crimson, fading away into the deepest violet. 
} Never did the storm-fiend shake in the face of 
day a more gorgeous banner; and, pressed as [ 
was for time, I stood gazing, like one entranced, 
upon the magnificent pageant. 

As the day advanced, the same blue haze ob- 
scured the sun, which frowned redly through his 
misty veil. At ten o’clock the heat was suffo- 
cating, and I extinguished the fire in the cooking- 
stove, determined to make our meals upon bread 
and milk, rather than add to the oppressive heat. 
The thermometer, in the shade, ranged from 
ninety-six to ninety-eight degrees, and I gave 
over my work and retired with the little ones to 
the coolest part of the house. The young crea- 
tures stretched themselves upon the floor, unable 
to jump about or play; the dog lay panting in the 
shade; the fowls half buried themselves in the 
dust, with open beaks and outstretched wings. 
oe nature seemed to droop beneath the seorching 

eat. 

Unfortunately for me, a gentleman arrived 
about one o’clock from Kingston, to transact some 
business with my husband. He had not tasted 
food since six o’clock, and I was obliged to kin- 
dle the fire to prepare his dinner. It was one of 
the hardest tasks I ever performed; I almost faint- 
ed with the heat, and most inhospitably rejoiced 
when his dinner was over, and I saw him depart. 
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Shortly afterwards, my friend, Mrs. C——, and | 


her brother called in, on their way from Peter- 
borough. 

“How do you bear the heat?” asked Mrs. 
C——. ‘This is one of the hottest days I ever 
remember to have experienced in this part of the 
province. I am afraid that it will end in a hur- 
ricane, or what the Lower Canadians term 
‘L’Orage.’ ” 

About four o’clock they rose to go. I urged 
them to stay longer. ‘No,” said Mrs. C——, 
‘the sooner we get home the better. I think we 
can reach it before the storm breaks.” 

I took Donald in my arms, and my eldest boy 
by the hand, and walked with them to the brow 
of the hill, thinking that the air would be cooler 
in the shade. In this I was mistaken. The 
clouds over our headshung so low, and the heat was 
so great, that I was soon glad to retrace my steps. 

The moment I turned round to face the lake, I 
was surprised at the change that had taken place 
in the appearance of the heavens. The clouds, 
that had before lain so motionless, were now in 
rapid motion, hurrying and chasing each other 
round in the horizon. It was a strangely awful 
sight. Before I felt a breath of the mighty blast 
that had already burst on the other side of the 
lake, branches of trees, leaves, and clouds of dust 
were whirled across the lake, whose waters rose 
in long sharp furrows, fringed with foam, as if 
moved in their depths by some unseen but power- 
ful agent. 

Panting with terror, I just reached the door of 
the house as the hurricane ‘swept up the hill, 
crushing and overturning everything inits course. 
Spell-bound, [ stood at the open door, with clasp- 

hands, unable to speak, rendered dumb and 
motionless by the terrible grandeur of the scene; 
while little Donald, who could not utter many in- 
telligible words, crept to my feet, appealing to me 
for protection, while his rosy cheeks paled even 
to marble whiteness. The hurrying clouds gave 
to the heavens the appearance of a pointed dome, 
round which the lightning played in broad rib- 
bons of fire. The roaring of the thunder, the 
rushing of the blast, the impetuous down-pouring 
of the rain, and the crash of falling trees, were 
perfectly deafening; and in the midst of this up- 
roar of the elements, old Jenny burst in, drenched 
with wet, and half dead with fear. 

‘The Lord preserve us!” she cried, ‘‘this surely 
is the day of judgment. Fifty trees fell across 
my very path, between this an’ the creck. 
Mrs. C——— just reached her brother’s clearing a 
few minutes before a great oak fell on her very 
path. What thunther!—what lightning! Mis- 
thress, dear!—it’s turn’d so dark, I can only jist 
see yer face.” 

Glad enough was I of her presence; for to be 
alone in the heart of the great forest, in a log hut, 
on such a night, was not a pleasing prospect. 
People gain courage by companionship, and in 
order to reassure each other, struggle to conceal 
their fears. 

“And where is Mr. E——?” 

“TI hope not on thelake. He went early this 
morning to get the wheat ground at the mill.” 

“Och, the crathur! He’s surely drowned. 
What boat could stan’ such a scrimmage as this?” 


I had my fears for poor John; but as the chance 
, that he had to wait at the mill till others were 
served was more than probable, I tried to still my 
apprehensions for his safety. The storm soon 
passed over, after having levelled several acres of 
wood near the house, and smitten down in its pro- 
gress two gigantic pines in the clearing, which 
must have withstood the force of a thousand win- 
ters. Talking over the effects of this whirlwind 
; with my brother, he kindly sent me the following 
very graphic description of a whirlwind which 
passed through the town of Guelph in the summer 
of 1829. 

“In my hunting excursions and rambles through 
the Upper Canadian forests, I had frequently met 
with extensive wind-falls; and observed with some 
surprise that the fallen trees lay strewn in a suc- 
cession of circles, and evidently appeared to have 
been twisted off the stumps. I also remarked 
that these wind-falls were generally narrow, and , 
had the appearance of a road slashed through the 
forest. From observations made at the time,and 
} since confirmed, I have no doubt that Colon 
Reid’s theory of storms is a correct one, Viz, that 
all wind-storms move in a circular direetion and 
the nearer the centre, the more violent the force of 
the wind. Having seen the effects of several similar 
hurricanes since my residence in Canada West, I 
shall proceed to describe one which happened in 
the township of Guelph during the early part of 
the summer of 1829. 

‘The weather, for the season of the year (May), 
had been hot and sultry, with scarcely a breath 
of wind stirring. I had heard distant thunder 
from an early hour in the morning, which, from 
the eastward, is rather an unusual occurrence. 
About 10 A. M., the sky had a most singular, 
and I must add a most awful appearance, pre- 
senting to the view a vast arch of rolling black- 
ness, which seemed to gather strength and den- 
sity as it approached the zenith. All at once 
the clouds began to work round in circles, as if 
chasing one another through the air. Suddenly 
the dark arch of clouds appeared to break up 
into detached masses, whirling and mixing 
through each other in dreadful commotion. The 
forked lightning was incessant, rg om b 
heavy thunder. In a short time, the clou 
seemed to converge to a point, which approached 
very near the earth, still whirling with great 
rapidity directly under this point; and apparently 
from the midst of the woods arose a black column, 
in the shape of a cone, which instantly joined it- 
self to the depending cloud. The sight was now 
grand and awful in the extreme. Picture to 

our imagination a vast column of smoke, of inky 
Elackness, reaching from earth to heaven, gyra- 
ting with fearful velocity—bright lightnings issu- 
ing from the vortex; the roar of the thunder— 
the rushing of the blast—the crash of timber— 
the limbs of trees, leaves, and rubbish, mingled 
with clouds of dust, whirling through the air;— 
you then have a faint idea ofthe scene. , 

‘I had ample time for observation, as the hur- 
ricane commenced its devastating course about 
two miles from the town, through the centfe@f 
which it took its way, passing within fifty yards 
of where a number of persons, myself among the 
rest, were standing, watching its fearful progress. 
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«As the tornado approached, the trees seemed | 


to fall like a pack of cards before its irresistible 
current. After passing through the clearing 
made around the village, the force of the wind 
gradually abated, and in a few minutes died away 
entirely. 

‘As soon as the storm was over, I went to see 
the damage it had done. From the point where 
I first observed the black column to rise from the 
woods and join the clouds, the trees were twisted 
in every direction. A belt of timber had been 
levelled to the ground, about two miles in length 
and about one hundred yards in breadth. At 
the entrance of the town it crossed the river Speed, 
and uprooted about six acres of wood, which had 
been thinned out, and left by Mr. Galt (late 
superintendent of the Canada Company), as an 
ornament to his house. 

“The Eremosa road was completely blocked up 
for nearly half-a-mile, in the wildest confusion 
possible. In its progress through the town, the 
term unroofed several houses, levelled many 
fences to the ground, and entirely demolished a 
frame barn. Windows were dashed in; and, in 

oné instance, the floor of a log house was carried 
through the roof. Some hair-breadth escapes oc- 
curred; but, luckily, no lives were lost. 

“About twelve years since a similar storm oc- 
curred in the north part of the township of 
Douro, but was of much less itude. I 
heard an intelligent settler, who resided some 
years in the township of Madoc, state that, dur- 
ing his residence in that township, a similar hur- 
ricane to the one. I have described, though of a 
much more awful character, passed through a 

of Marmora and Madoc, and had been traced, 

in a north-easterly direction, upwards of forty 

miles into the unsurveyed lands: the uniform 

“width of which appeared to be three quarters of a 
nile. 











“It is very evident, from the traces which they 
have left behind them, that storms of this de- 
scription have not been unfrequent in the wooded 
districts of Canada; and it becomes a matter of 


_ interesting consideration whether the clearing of 


ape inmate forests will not, in a great measure, 
Temove the cause of these phenomena.” 

A few minutes after our household had retired 
to rest, my first sleep was broken by the voice of 
J. E——,, speaking to old Jenny in the kitchen. 
He had been overtaken by the storm, but had run 
his,canoe ashore upon an island before its full 
’ burst, and turned it over the flour; while he 


to brave the terrors of a pitiless tempest— 


‘buffeted by the wind, and drenched with torrents 


ofrain. I got up and made him a cup of tea, 
while Jenny prepared a rasher of bacon and eggs 
for his supper. 





Jarvis, the painter, was painting Bishop ——, 
and the venerable prelate foe to remonstrate 
-with him upon the dissipated course inté which 
he had fallen. Jarvis, dropping his pencil from 


pen prcheed of his portrait to the lower part of 


face, said, with a slight motion to the reverend 
B 
painting upon that feature, he ‘changed the pid: 
ject. 
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ESQUIMAUX TRACES. 


[From Lieut. Osborn’s “Stray Leaves from an 
Arctic Journal,” just published by Putnam, we 
take the following:—] 

I will now, with the reader’s permission, carry 
him back to a subject that here and there has 
been cursorily alluded to throughout these pages 
—the Esquimaux traces and ruins, everywhere 
found by us, and the extraordinary chain of evi- 
dence which, commencing in Melville Island, our 
farthest west, carries us, link by link, to the iso- 
lated inhabitants of North Greenland, yclept 
Arctic Highlands. 

Strange and ancient signs were found by us in 
almost every sheltered nook on the seaboard of 
this sad and solitary land,—signs indubitably of 
a race having once existed, who have either de- 
cayed away, or else, more probably, migrated to 
more hospitable portions of the Arctic zone. That 
all these traces were those of the houses, caches, 
hunting-posts, and graves of the Esquimaux, or 
Innuit, there could age our minds no doubt; 
and looking to the immense extent of land over 





which this extraordinary race of fishermen have 
been, and are to be found, well might Captain 
Washington, the talented compiler of the Esqui- 
maux vocabulary, say, that they are one ‘‘of the 
most widely-spread nations of the globe.” 

The seat of this race (arguing from traditions 
extant during Baron Wrangell’s travels in Sibe- 
ria) might be placed in the northeast extreme of 
Asia, the western boundary being ill-defined; for 
on the dreary banks of the Lena and Indi- 
girka, along the whole extent of the frozen Tun- 
dra, which faces the Polar Sea, and in the distant 
isles of New Siberia, rarely visited by even the 
bold seekers of fossil ivory, the same ruined cir- 
cles of stone, betokening the former abode of 
human beings, the same whalebone rafters, the 
same stone axes, the same implements of the 
chase, are to be found as to this day are used, 
and only used, by the Tchuktches of Behring’s 





Straits, the Innuit of North America, or the Es- 
quimaux of Hudson’s Straits and Greenland,—a 
people identical in language, (of which they all 
speak different dialects), habits, and disposition. 

Supposing, then, that from the east of Asia 
these people first migrated to the American con- 
tinent, and thence, eventually wandered to the 
eastern shores of Greenland, it became an in- 
teresting question to us, how the lands upon 
our northern hand, in our passage to the west up 
Barrow’s Strait, should bear such numerous 
marks of human location, whereas upon the 
southern side they were comparatively scarce; 
and how the natives residing in the northern por- 





tion of Baffin’s Bay should have been ignorant 
that their brethren dwelt in great numbers 
southward of the glaciers of Melville Bay. 

Some amongst us—and I was of this number 
—objected to the theory summarily advanced, 
that at a remote period these northern lands had 
been peopled from the south, and that the popu- 
lation had perished or wasted away from in- 
creased severity of climate or diminution of the 
means of subsistence. Our objections were ar- 
gued on the following grounds:—If the Parry 
group had been colonized from the American con- 
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tinent, that continent, their nursery, would have 
shown signs of a large population at points im- 
mediately in juxtaposition, which it does not do. 

From the estuary of the Coppermine to the 
Great Fish River, the Esquimaux traces are less 
numerous than on the north shore of Barrow’s 
Strait. To assert that the Esquimaux have 
travelled from the American continent to the 
bleak shores of Bathurst Island, is to suppose a 
savage capable of voluntarily quitting a land of 
7. for one of gaunt famine: on the other 

and, it seems unreasonable to attribute these 
signs of a by-gone people’s existence to some 
convulsion of nature, or some awful increase of 
cold, since no similar catastrophe has occurred in 
any other part of the world. Contrary to such 
opinions, we opined that the traces were those of 
a vast and prolonged emigration, and that it 
could be shown, on very fair premises, that a 
large number of the Innuit, Skreling, or Esqui- 
maux—call them what you please—had travelled 
from Asia to the eastward along a much higher 
parallel of latitude that the American continent, 
and, in their very natural search for the most 
hospitable region, had gone from the north 
towards the south, not from the south towards the 
north, or, what may yet one day be laid open to 
the world, reached a high northern latitude, in 
which a deep and uncongealable sea gives rise to 
a milder climate and an increased amount of the 
capabilities of subsistence. 
will now lightly sketch the probable route of 
the Esquimaux emigration, as I believe it to have 
taken place in the northeast of Asia. The 
Tchuktches, the only independent tribe in Sibe- 
ria, are seen to assume, amongst that portion of 
them residing on the sea-coast, habits closely 
analogous to those of the Esquimaux. The 
hunters of Siberia tell how a similar race, the 
Omoki, ‘‘whose hearths were once more numerous 
on the banks of the Lena than the stars of an 
Arctic night,” are gone, none know whither. 
The natives now living in the neighborhood of 
Cape Chelajskoi, in Siberia, aver that emigration 
to a land in the northeast had occurred within the 
memory of their fathers; and amongst other 
cases, we find them telling Wrangell, that the 
Onkillon tribe had once occupied that land, but, 
being attack by the Tchuktches, they, headed by 
a chief called Krachnoi, had taken shelter in the 
land visible northward from Cape Jakan. 

This land, Wrangell and others did not then 
believe in. British seamen have, however, proved 
the assertion to be a fact; and Captains Kellett 
and Moore have found ‘‘an extensive land”’ in the 
very direction the Siberian fishermen declared it 
to exist. It is not my purpose to enter into a 
disquisition upon the causes which brought about 
this emigration. Sad and bitter necessity alone 
it must have been which thrust these poor mem- 
bers of the human family into localities which, 
even in Asia, caused the Russians to exclaim, 
‘What could have led men to forsake more 
favored lands for this grave of Nature?” Choice 
it could not have been, for, in Americ&, we see 
that the Esquimaux has struggled hard to reach 
southern and genial climes. In the Aleutian 
Isles, and on the coast of Labrador, local circum- 
stances favored the attempt, and the Indian 
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hunter was unable to subsist in lands which 
were, comparatively, overflowing with subsist- 
ence for the Arctic fishermen; but elsewhere the 
bloodthirsty races of North America obliged the 
human tide, which for some wise cause was made 
to roll along the margin of the Polar Sea, to con- 
fine itself purely to the sea-coast; and although 
vast tracts, such as the barren grounds between 
longitudes 99? and 109° W., are at the present 
day almost untenanted, still a sufficient’ popula- 
tion remains to show that an emigration of these 
tribes had taken place there at a remote period. 

These people reached, in time, the shores of 
Davis’s Straits and the Atlantic Ocean; and, in a 
line parallel to them, others of their brethern 
who reached the land lately rediscovered, north- 
ward of Behring’s Straits, may have likewise 
wandered along the Parry Group to Lancaster 
Sound. 

In order to have done this, land must be pre- 
sumed to extend from the meridian of Behring’s 
Straits to Mellville Island—a point upon which 
few who study the geography of that region can 
have now a doubt; and eminent men have ~ 
supposed it to be the case, from various 0- 
mena, such as the shallow nature of the sea be- 
tween the Mackenzie River and Behring’s Straits, 
and the non-appearance of heavy ice in that di- 
rection—all indicating that a barrier lay north- 
ward of the American continent. The gallant 
squadron, under Captains Collinson and M’Clure, 
will, doubtless, solve this problem, and connect, 
either by a continent ora chain of islands, the 
ruined yourts of Cape Jakan with the time-worn 
stone huts of Melville Island. 

Situated, as these places are, under the same 
degree of latitude, the savage, guided by the 
length of his seasons and the periodical arrival of 
bird and beast, would fearlessly progress along 
the north shore of the great Strait, which may be 
said to extend from Lancaster Sound to the 
Straits of Behring. This progress was, doubt- 
less, a work of centuries, but gradual, constant, 
and imperative. The seal, the reindeer, and the 
whale, all desert or avoid places where man or 
beast wages war on them whilst multiplying» 
their species, and have to be followed, as we find 
to be the case with our hunters, sealers, and 
whalers of the present day. 

As the northern Esquimaux travelled to the 
east, offshoots from the main body no doubt 
struck to the southward. For instance, there is 


every reason to believe Boothia to have been... 
originally peopled from the north. The natives | 


seen there by Sir John Ross spoke of their ~ 
fathers having fished and lived in more northern 
lands. They described the shores of North 
Somerset sufficiently to show that they knew 
that it was only by rounding Cape Bunny, that 
Ross could carry his vessel into that western sea, 
from whose waters an isthmus barred him: and 
this knowledge, traditional as I believe it to have 
been, has since been proved to be correct by 
those who wintered in Leopold Harbor findin 
Esquimaux traces about that neighborhood, an 
by the foot journey of Sir James Ross, in 1848, 
round Cape Bunny towards the Magnetic Pole. 
In corroboration of my idea that these inhabi- 
tants of the Arctic zone were once very numerous 
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along the north shore of Barrow's Strait and 
Lancaster Sound, the following localities were 
found to abound with ruins:—The gulf between 
Bathurst and Cornwallis Land, the whole south- 
ern shore of Cornwallis Island, Wellington 
Channel, Cape Spenser, and Cape Riley; Rad- 
stock Bay, Ommanney Harbor, near Cape War- 
render, where the ‘Intrepid’ discovered nu- 
merous well-finished graves, bearing the marks 
of a comparatively more recent date. Passing 
Cape Warrender, I supposed the remnant of the 
northern emigration from Asia to have still 
travelled round the coast; the more so, as at 
~~ Jones’s Sound, the only spot one of our officers 

» happened to land upon, Esquimaux had evi- 
dently once lived. The Arctic Highlander, 
Erasmas York, who was serving in our squadron, 
seemed to believe his mother to have dwelt about 
Smith’s Sound: all his ideas of things that he had 
heard of, but not seen, referred to places north- 
ward. He knew a musk-ox when shown a 


sketch of one, and said that they were spoken of , 


by his brethren: with a pencil he could sketch 
the coast-line northward of where he embarked, 
Cape York, as far as Whale Sound, or even 
farther, by tradition; but southward he knew of 


» . nothing. 


Old whale-fishermen say that, when in former 
days their pursuit carried them into the head of 
Baffin’s Bay, they found the natives numerous; 
and it is undoubted that, in spite %f an ap- 

ently severe mortality amongst these Arctic 
ighlanders, or Northern Esquimaux, the stock 

is not yet extinct. Every whaler who has visited 
the coast northward of Cape York, during late 
years, reports deserted villages and dead bodies, 
as if some sudden epidemic had cut down men 
‘and women suddenly and in their prime. Our 
‘squadron found the same thing. e ‘Intre- 
pid’s” people found in the huts of the natives 
ich were situated close to the winter quarters 

| of “North Star,” in Wolstenholme Sound, nu- 
» . merous corpses, unburied, indeed, as if the pe 
* creatures had been suddenly cut off, and their 
brethren had fled from them. Poor York, who, 


» ,amongst the dead, recognized his own brother, 


described the malady of which they died as one 
* Of the chest or lungs: at any rate, the mortality 
‘was great. 

Where did the supply of human life come 
from? Not from the south, for then the Northern 
and Southern Esquimaux would have known of 
each other’s existence. Yet the Southern: Esqui- 
» maux have faint traditions of the head of Baffin’s 

~ Bay and Lancaster Sound; and Egede and Crantz 
us of their belief in a northern origin, and of 

- their tales of remote regions where beacons on 
* hills had been erected to denote the way. Surely 








may have been similarly obliged to perform a 
voyage which would have been very distasteful 
to an Esquimaux; but such accidents do not 
populate countries. 

astly, before I quit this subject, it would be 
as well to call the attention of those interested in 
such questions to the extraordinary fact of the 
existence of a constantly starving race upon the 
east side of Greenland. The Danish surveyor’s 
(Capt. Graah) remarks lead me to the opinion 
that these people come from more northern parts 
of their own side of Greenland; and it would be 
a curious circumstance if future geographical 
discoveries should give us grounds to believe that 
from the neighborhood of Smith’s Sound the Es- 
quimaux migration divided, and the one branch 
of it followed down the shores of Baffin’s Bay 
and Davis’s Straits, whilst the other, tracing the 
northern coasts of Greenland, eventually de- 
scended by the eastern seaboard to Cape Fare- 
well. The nursery, the hot-bed of this race, I 
believe to exist northward of spots visited by us 
in Baffin’s Strait—for bay it is not, even if it had 
no other outlets into the Polar Sea than Lancas- 
ter, Jones’s and Smith’s Sound. 


JAY’S TREATY. 
A DIALOGUE FOR THE YOUNG. 


BY E. KENNEDY. 





Tommy. The Mississippi is a mighty river, 
isn’t it, papa? 

Papa. It is a mighty river. 

T. So wide and so—. 

P. Not so very wide—seldom a mile; but 
then it is so deep, so rapid, so heady a stream 
that you may well call it mighty. me rivers 
are pretty, and some are romantic, from the cha- 
racter of the scenery around; but the Mississippi 
is fearful. 

T. Why fearful, papa? 

P. O, from the general aspect of things 
about it; its rapidity, as I said, the vastness and 
extent of its rushing waters, its dark and turbid 
current, and above all the wildness and desola- 
tion of the wide, wide forest that skirts its pre- 
cipitous and broken banks:—I can’t describe it 
very well: there are some things that have to be 
seen in order to be appreciated, or to enable one 
to have any thing like a fair or adequate concep- 
tion of them. The falls of Niagara, for instance, 
or the Mammoth Cave of Miptietky—aabady 
knows anything about these, that has not visited 
and gazed upon their wonders: the Mississippi 
river is peculiarly one of these mighty works of 
nature, which can only be correctly conceived of 
by a personal inspection of its tide of rolling 


‘all this points to the long and landward route } grand 


ued by this extraordinary people. 
re ee be quite possible that  aaediiin of the 
Esquimaux crossed Davis’s Straits by accident 

from the west to the east: such things have oc- 
’ curred within the memory of living men; but I 

deny that it would ter A a voluntary act, and 
therefore unlikely to have led to the population 
of South Greenland. A single hunter of seals, 
or more, might have been caught in the ice and 
been drifted across, or a boat’s load of women 





nadeur. 

T. Maybe I'll see it one of these days when I 
set out upon my travels. But there are one or 
two questions about the Mississippi river which I 
have put down upon paper so as to remember 
them. 

P. Well:—— 

T. The first is, what about Jay’s Treaty, 
that was made when Washington was Presi- 
dent? 

P. A good question that, and one that might 
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open the way to a long and not unprofitable 
talk. I suppose you know who John Jay was? 

T. He was a great American statesman from 
New York, who lived in the time of the revolu- 
tion, and was the first Chief Justice of the United 
States. 


P. Yes,a wise, and good, and very useful} 


man: but it surprises one to learn that a man 
whom Washington would appoint to the office of 
Chief Justice, should, when sent over as Com- 
missioner to England, in 1794, agree to give up 
for a period of thirty years, all claim upon the 
Mississippi river; and yet he did so, and what is 
more, and still stranger, that our Senate of the 
United States confirmed the Treaty. 

T. But there was nothing bad in Mr. Jay, 
was there?—I mean, he didn’t do wrong with 
any intention of doing wrong, did he? 

P. Certainly not. Mr. Jay was one of the 
wisest and best men of his time, as I told you; 
but it shows how little idea people had fifty or 
sixty years ago, of the value of that river to Ame- 
rican commerce. 

T. Another question. Who was General 
Wilkinson, and what had he to do with the 
Spanish Government about the navigation of the 
Seslatie i? 

P. Ah, I see; you have been reading some- 
thing of our early Western history, and I must 
try and clear up your troubles. After the revo- 
lutionary war was over and peace was declared, 
we owned the land westward as far as the Mis- 
sissippi river; but it was a new region inhabited 
by bears, and buffaloes, and savage Indians, and 
no one had any idea of its great value. It was 
so far distant that people didn’t suppose there 
was any possibility of settlements there within a 
generation or two, anyhow. There were scarcely 
any settlements beyond the Allegheny moun- 
tains. Kentucky had some people in it who cul- 
tivated tobacco; but the entire West was mostly 
an Indian country, and people in New York and 
Philadelphia talked about the Western parts of 
even those States in which these cities were situ- 
ated as the dack-woods; and a man who set off to 
travel there, was sure to make his will before he 
mounted his horse for so perilous a journey. 

T. That must have been before steamboats 
began to run, wasn’t it? 

P. O, yes, long before; there were no steam- 
boats in existence at the time of Jay’s Treaty. 
You must know that Washington and Franklin 
never saw a steamboat—never heard of such a 
thing—they both died before the existence of 
steamboats in the world. 

T. That sounds queer. 

P. It does; but it is certainly true. Now 
about General Wilkinson. He was an officer in 
the United States army, who was sent out in 
command into the Western country. When he 
got there he found the few tobacco planters, who 
I said were settled in Kentucky, making a terrible 
ado about Jay’s Treaty, which yielded up the 
right of navigating the Mississippi river to Great 
Britain. They said, and they said truly, that 
the right of navigation of that stream should be- 
long to the United States alone. 

YT. But what had Spain to do with the 
matter? 

















P. I’m glad you have asked that question, 
because it has a great deal to do with General 
Wilkinson and the people who cultivated tobacco 
in Kentucky. The market for tobacco was in 
Europe, and the only way to send off their pro- 
duce and get the money for it, was to float it 
down the Ohio river, and down the Mississippi 
river in flat boats to New Orleans, and there dis- 
pose of it. Up to the year 1800, Spain, you 
will remember, owned Louisiana, and occupied 
New Orleans; and they got jealous—these Span- 
iards—of the industrious Yankees who had 
settled in the wilds of Kentucky, and had set 
themselves to work raising tobacco, and trying 
to get rich. They refused to let American pro- 
duce come to New Orleans without paying @ 
ae clever sum into their pockets for every 

ogshead of tobacco so sent. 

T. Im sure that was very ugly in them. 

P. So it was; but it was just what we might 
expect from the national character of that 

eople. Now when General Wilkinson went to 
New Orleans, and saw how things were, he 
thought he would make a good bargain for the 
Kentuckians, and at the same time do a good 
office for himself. He obtained from the Spanish 
governor, permission for Kentucky tobacco to 
come to New Orleans at quite a reduced price, 
and this was certainly very clever in him; but 
then a portion of the tribute money so paid went 
into his Own private purse, and this was not 
quite so clever. 

T. Well, that’s what I read; but was it 
really true? Didn’t General Wilkinson deny 
that charge that was made upon him? 

P. Yes; he and his friends denied it; but the 
matter has never been cleared up very satisfac- 
torily; and the general agreement of history is 


in favor of the view I have just stated. The fact . 

is very certain that favors of some kind were. 
shown to the Kentuckians in regard to the right” 
of the navigation of the Mississippi river, through” ~ 
the interference of General Wilkinson; and that ~ 


the Spanish government would grant, privately, 
to General Wilkinson what they refused to every 
one else. It is a difficult question, however, and 
it is very probable the General did what hew 
thought was for the best. 
gave the country up to France, and in the year 
1803, Mr. Jefferson, the President, bought 
Louisiana from Bonaparte, and so it passed entire- 
ly into our hands, and has remained so ever 
since. After steamboats were introduced—which 
was about the year 1820—people began to appre- 
ciate the immense value of these Western rivers, 
and the growth and Prosperity of the Western 
country began at once. hat I have told you 
about Mr. Jay’s Treaty, and about the Spanish 
usurpation of the Mississippi, river, can only be 
credited by a recollection of the condition of this 
vast Western region at the time:—that it was a 
wide and almost unbroken furest, and that steam- 
boats and steam navigation were as yet unknown 
anywhere upon the habitable globe. 


An Earl Marshal was found fault with by his 
sovereign for some mis-arrangements at a coro- 
nation. ‘Please your Majesty,” said he, “I 
hope og better next time.” 





+ 





But in 1800 Spain 
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THE FIRST BABY. 


My old schoolfellow, Mary Thornley, had been 
married nearly two years when I made my first 
call on her in her capacity of a mother. 

“Did you ever see such a darling?” she exclaim- 
ed, tossing the infant up and down in her arms. 
“There, baby, that ma’s old friend, Jane. He 
knows you already, I declare,”’ said the delighted 
~~ parent, as it smiled at a bright ring which I held 

w to it. ‘You never saw such a quick child. 

e follows me with his eyes all about the room. 

- Notice what pretty little feet he has, the darling 

footsy-tootsies;” and taking both feet in one hand, 
the mother fondly kissed them. 

»“It certainly is very pretty,” said I, trying to 

be polite, though I could not perceive that the in- 

t was more beautiful than a dozen others I had 

Seen. ‘‘It has your eyes exactly, Mary.” 

“Yes, and da-da’s mouth and chin,” said my 
ftiend, apostrophising the child, ‘‘hasn’t it, pre- 
cious?” And she almost smothered it with 


As I walked slowly homeward, I said to my- 
self, ‘I wonder if, when I marry, I shall ever be 
* — so foolish. Mary used to be a sensible girl.’’ In 
a fortnight afterwards I called on my friend aguin. 

‘(How baby grows,” she said; “don’t you see 
+» it? Inever knew a child grow so fast. Grand- 
} ~~ ~ ma’ saysit’s the healthiest child she ever knew.” 
To me it seemed that the babe had not grown 
! © an inch; and, to avoid the contradiction, I chang- 

ed the theme. But, in a moment, the doting mo- 
ther was back to her infant again. 

“T do believe it’s beginning to cut its teeth,” 
she said, ‘‘putting her finger into the little one’s 
mouth. ‘Just feel how hard the gum is there. 
Surely that’s a tooth coming through. Grand- 
mother will be here to-day, and I'll ask her if it 

“isn’t so.” 
I laughed, as I replied, ‘I am entirely ignorant 
» of such matters; but your child really seems a 
very fine one.” 
«<Oh! yes; everybody saysthat. Pretty, pretty 
. dear!” And she tossed it up and down, till I 
F é thought the child would have been shaken to 







ieces; but the little creature seemed to like the 
’ rocess very much. ‘Is it crowing at its mother? 

T's laughing is it? Tiny, niny, littledear. What 
& sweet precious it is!’ And she finished by al- 
most devouring it with kisses. 

When I next called, the baby was still further 
advanced. 

“Only think,” said my friend, when I had made 
my way to the nursery, where she now kept her- 

from morning till night, “‘baby begins to eat. 
I gave it a piece of meat to-day—a hit of real 
broiled beefsteak.”’ 

“What!”’ said I) in my ignorance, for this did 
look wonderful, “the child eating beefsteak al- 
ready?”’, 

“ h,” laughed my friend, seeing my mistake, 
“what a sad dunce you are, Jane! But wait till 
a4 tena babies of your own. She says you eat 

a steak, darling,’’ added the proud mother, ad- 
dressing the infant, “when you only suck the 
fice. ou don’t want to choke yourself, do you, 

2» Eat a beefsteak! It’s funny, baby, isn’t 
it?”” And again she laughed —laughigg all the 
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more because the child sympathetically crowed 
in return. 

It was not many weeks before the long-expected 
teeth really appeared. 

“Jane, Jane, baby has three teeth!” trium- 
phantly cried the mother, as I entered the nur- 
sery. ‘Three teeth, and he’s only nine months 
old! Did you ever hear of the like?” 

I confessed that I had not. The whole thing, 
in fact, was out of my range of knowledge. [I 
knew all about Dante in the original, and a dozen 
other fine lady accomplishments; but nothing 
about babies teething. 

«Just look at the little pearls!” exclaimed my 
friend, as she opened the child’s mouth. ‘Are 
they not beautiful? You never saw anything so 
pretty—confess that you never did. Precious 
darling,” continued the mother, rapturously hug- 
ging and kissing the child, ‘‘it is worth its weight 
in gold!” 

But the crowning miracle of all was when 
‘“‘baby”’ began to walk. Its learning to a had 
been duly heralded to me. So also had its being 
able to stand alone; though this meant, I found, 
standing with the support of a chair. But when 
it really walked alone, the important fact was an- 
nounced to me in a note, for my good friend could 
not wait till I called. 

«‘Stand there,” she said to mein an exulting 
voice. ‘‘No, stoop, I mean; how can yoube so stu- 
pid?”’ And, as Iobeyed, she took her station about 
a yard off, holding the little one by either arm. 
«Now, see him,”’ she cried, as he toddled towards 
me, and finally succeeded in gaining my arms, 
though once or twice I fancied he would fall, a 
contingency from which he was protected, how- 
ever, by his mother holding her hands on either 
side of him, an inch or two off. ‘There, did you 
ever see anything so extraordinary? He’s not a 
year old, either.’ 

By this time I began to be considerably inte- 
rested in ‘“‘baby” myself. He had learned to 
know me, and would begin to crow whenever I 
entered the nursery; and I was, therefore, almost 
as delighted as my friend, when, for the first time, 
he pronounced my name. ‘Djane,’’ he said, 
«<Djane!”’ 

is mother almost devoured him with kisses in 
return for this wonderful triumph of the vocal or- 
gans; and when she had finished, I, in turn, 
smothered him with caresses. 

I never after that smiled, even to myself, at the 
extravagance of my friend’s affection for her 
baby; the little love had twined himself around 
my own heart-strings. How could I? 

And now that I am a mother myself, I feel less 
inclination still to laugh, as others may do, over 
that mystery of mysteries—a mother’s love for 
her baby. 


Cortez, in a letter to Charles V., in illustration 
of the advanced state of society among the In- 
dians of Mexico, says that ‘‘they begged in the 
streets like civilized people.” 





A clergyman, once, dwelling on the prowess of 
Sampson, remarked that among his other feats he 
had on one occasion, with the jaw-bone of an ass 
put a thousand Philistines to the sword.’ 
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THE OLD MAN’S BRIDE. | 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
The evening of the party at Mr. Lane’s had} 
come, and the interest now manifested therein by } 
Helen, was a-matter of surprise both to her hus- ; 
band and parents— pleased surprise to Mr. Bull- } 
finch and her mother, and, to her father, who} 
had observed, with a sad hopelessness of feeling, | 
the unnatural changes which were taking place } 
in the character and mental] states of his daugh- } 
ter, a source of at least some small degree of } 
satisfaction. ° 
If, in anything, Mr. Bullfinch was dissatisfied } 


} 


with the appearance of his wife, when she joined } 
him, on descending from her chamber, dressed } 


it was needful to act a part; and her latent pride 
of character prompted her to choose a brilliant 
part, and to act it well. If she could not in- 
spire a sentiment of respect, she was resolved to 
win admiration. 

This was the state of mind which the unhappy 
victim of a false marriage was endeavoring to 
superinduce upon her real character. The ef- 
fects of her last struggles with good impulses 
were visible in the flitting shadow that dark- 
ened her young brow, as she was about passing 
from the scene of rehearsal at home to make her 
appearance on the stage at Mr. Lane’s. 

As Mrs. Bullfinch entered the brilliantly- 
lighted and already well-filled drawing-rooms, 
not a trace of weakness could be seen on her 
beautiful countenance, that was flushed with 


for the occasion, it was in the lack of certain} hues warm from her now lightly beating heart. 
showy points which her good taste had led her to} Leaning on the arm of her husband, she moved 
reject. Yet, for all this, never had she appeared } amid the crowd, extorting admiration, and con- 
so beautiful in his eyes—never had he felt prouder } Scious that it was given. 


of her than now. 


“You really look charming, Helen,” he said, } 
as he gazed upon her with lover-like admiration. 
“Charming,” he repeated, as his eyes ranged } 
over her person. 


“Who is she?” «Is that her father?” 

Such questions, in suppressed tones, or low 
whispers, reached, ever and anon, her ear. ‘They 
did not awaken in her bosom a quicker throb. 
She was fully prepared for them. None knew 


“Do I?” was her simple response; yet, in the; better than she, that her husband was old 
tones of her voice, the most indifferent ear could} enough to be her father, and she did not expect 


have detected an expression of pleasure. 
‘‘And you would have looked more beautiful 
stilly” he added, ‘‘if you had consulted less care- 


2 
) 
) 


} Strangers to the true relation that existed, to be 


guiltless of error on the subject. Her pride had 
been wounded, over and over again, from these 


fully your too severe taste. A little more orna-} mistakes, so naturally made; but she had covered 
ment would have made the whole effect perfect.’’; her coat of mail with new plates of harder and 


Helen smiled rather feebly, as she answered—)} more highly polished steel, and especially for this 
«‘My own opinion is, that I am rather over-}0ccasion; and now the arrows rebounded from 


dressed.” 


her protected bosom with scarcely a jar against 


«<Q, no, no; not in a single particular,’’ said} the armor. 
t~) 


the ardent, admiring old man. ‘Your excellent 
taste will always prevent yOte falling into that 
error. 

“Others may see with different eyes,” replied 
Helen, as a shadow flitted over her face. 

For the sober moods of his wife, Mr. Bullfinch 
had no fancy. He saw the passing shadow, and 
said, instantly— 

“Come, dear; the carriage is wsiting.” 

Without further remark, Helen passed from the 
house, and was soon whirling away towards the 
elegant residence of Mr. Lane. 

It was not without. sore conflict, and bitter 
self-denial, that Helen had decided to make one 
of this party, the second of any promised bril- 
liancy which she had been induced to attend 
Since her marriage. After her decisigp, she came 
under the influence, as has been  & a new 








“Beautiful!” 

‘‘What a splendid creature!” 

‘“‘Not her husband?” 

Was it a well-bred company, that remarks 
like these were loudly enough uttered to reach 
her ears—in fact, uttered at all? 

Well-bred, or not, such whispered remarks were 
made, and were heard by the young wife. We 
only note the fact. If such things indicate 


want,. 
of good-breeding, then there is a sad lack of this 


essential of truly good society in many of our 
fashionable drawing-rooms, and among people 
who effect to hold everything vulgar in abhor- 
rence. 

But Helen was protected at every point. She 
knew the quality of those among whom she was 
going, and was well enough read in the book of 
human nature to understand the lessons that were 


state. A certain worldliness of feeling overlaid ; profitable to be learned. And, yet, while she was 
the instinctive qualities of her mind, and gave} altogether unaffected by a reference to her position 


birth to a spirit of emulation, and a desire to} 


make an impression. She was too conscious} 
that, in marrying an old man, she had forfeited } 
the good opinion of her sex. She had but to} 
take counsel of her own thoughts and feelings, } 
to know how the act would be regarded. She} 
had but to refer to her own loss of self-respect, 
to know how she would be esteemed among right- 
feeling women. She could not, therefore, go into 
society hoping to win regard and love—hoping to 
gain a position such as she might be proud to oc- 
cupy. As she must appear on the social stage, 





as the wife of an old man, she was far from being 
insensible to the admiration Be hed designed to 
awaken. That produced a warmer,glow in her 
bosom, and deepened the rose that spread its 
beautiful petals on her cheeks. ru 

As the wife of Adam Bullfinch, Helen attained 
at once a social position. The standing thus 
settled, her personal attractions made her the 
centre of a circle, in which she was no shrinking 
girl, timid of her powers, but a self-possessed 
woman, entirely equal to the maintenance of her 
position, yet never guilty of over-acting or in- 
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delicate boldness; and, therefore, extorting a! usual animation, upon something which she had 
sentiment of respect as well as compelling admi-} said, when, on lifting his eyes, he encountered 
ration. While she made no overtures, she} those of Mrs. Bullfinch. They were fixed upon 
rejected no proffered attentions; and all who, him with an intenseness that seemed like fascina- 
came in contact with her were, in a measure,} tion. She seemed to be reading not only his 
constrained to a favorable impression. countenance, but his very soul; and, while she 
,_ It was not long after Helen entered the draw-} did so, betrayed to him the secret of her own 
Ing-rooms of Mr. Lane, before she became aware} heart. No oral language was needed to tell him 
of the presence of two persons, who, if she did} that he was still beloved; and with a devotion 
not hold her‘natural feelings with a double rein, } far greater than he had dreamed of, in the earlier 
would have power to break down her assumed} and happier days, when lip-language falteringly 
character, and compel her to retire in utter ina-} told the story of affection. For a few moments, 
bility to sustain the part, in acting which she had} he was stunned—bewildered. Ere he recovered 
made so good a beginning. These were Henry | himself, or Helen could withdraw her eyes from 
Wellford, and the niece of her husband, Fanny } his, Fanny’s gaze took the direction of her com- 
Milnor. ; panion’s, and she too first became aware of the 
“What she was to endure, from the presence of; presence of her uncle’s wife. 

Wellford, may be imagined from the fact that she; There was a heightened color in the face of 
had not met him since her marriage, and had} Fanny Milnor, when Wellford turned to her again, 
ever looked forward to such a meeting, as a trial} and her voice had lost its steadiness at her next 
of all others to be dreaded. Far away, in the; utterance. His voice was also changed and 
most sacred chamber of her heart, a chamber } husky. Both suddenly lost interest in the subject 
with the door closed, and the secret of ingress}on which they had been conversing; were less 
known only to herself, was enshrined an image—} pointed in their remarks, and gradually lapsed 
the image of Henry Wellford. He was her first} into silence. 

love and her only love, and to him would her} They were sitting, each busy with new 
heart remain true as the needle, even until its| thoughts, when a young lady friend came to the 
last feeblest pulsation. How many an hour had} side of Fanny and said, in a low voice, as she 





she brooded over the picture of a meeting, which} glanced across the room, 


must sooner or later take place, and striven to 


_ sehool her heart into an icy calmness; but never 


im imagination could she compel the quick, 
throbbing pulses to beat low and evenly. Never 
did she unlock the door of that secret chamber, 
open it, and stand reverently before the inshrined 
image, that she did not suffer from profound agi- 
tation. How, then, was she to meet her heart’s 
idol, face to face, in utter hopelessness, and main- 
tain a composed exterior? We may not wonder 
that she grew faint, nor that her cheek -paled, as 
her eyes first rested upon him. An electric con- 
sciousness of her position, and the fatal conse- 
quences that might follow a betrayal of her 
real feelings, brought back the color to cheeks 
and brow, and restored the fire to her eyes. 
aid in the recovery of her self-possession, she 

sturned her eyes from him, and strove to forget 
he changed face that came upon her suddenly, 
like an apparition. It was some time before she 
ventured to look in the direction where she had 
first seen him. 

Although frequently urged by his largely in- 
creasing circle of friends, to go into society, this 
was the first time that Wellford had been dragged 
from his self-imposed and, to most of those who 
knew him, incomprehensible seclusion. But for 
the importunities of Mr. Lane, who disregarded 

all excuses, he would have spent this evening in 
his quiet home, instead of in the agitating 
sphere of a fashionable party. 

It so happened that, soon after Wellford’s en- 
trance into the drawing-rooms, he received an 
introduction to Fanny Milnor, whose thoughtful, 
subdued, and rather retiring manners, combined 
‘with an agreeable address, gave him a preposses- 
sion in herfavor. Change and trial had left their 
marks on her also. He was conversing with 
Fanny when he first became aware of Helen’s 
presence. He was remarking, with more than 





To} 








«Have you seen Mrs. Bullfinch?” 

“Yes,” was the low, seemingly reluctant reply. 

“She makes quite a showy appearance,’™said 
the other. 

*¢Ves,”? 

“I’m afraid she’s utterly heartless,’’ was added. 

‘How could you look for anything else?’’ said 
Fanny, with a bitterness of tone that almost 
caused Wellford to start. 

‘Young ladies with much heart don’t usually 
enter into marri of this kind,’’ remarked the 
friend. 

“Heart has nothing to do with it,”’ said Fanny. 
“None but motives the most sordid could ever 
have induced Helen Lee to marry my uncle. I 
told him so, but he would not listen tome. He 
has had geod cause, I have reason to believe, 
long ere this, for a correction of his opinions in 
regard to her.” 

“Do they not live happily together?’’ inquired 
the young friend. 

«Happily! What a question to ask? One 
might as soon expect repose on the eternal bil- 
lows as happiness in sucha union. They may 
tolerate each other, but as for happiness?—it 
comes nofiimithin the range of their experience. 
Look at n’s face.” 

The young lady turned her eyes toward Mrs. 
Bullfinch. 

“Did you know her before her marriage?” 
asked Fanny. 

“J used to see her sometimes,” was answered. 

“Do you remember her countenance as it was 
then?” 

‘Distinctly. I used to think it a very sweet, 
innocent face.” 

“Look at it now!” 

“It is much changed, certainly; but is more 
womanly and brilliant, if I may use the word. 
What splendid eyes!” 
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“Their splendor has been acquired at too} Vainly Wellford strove to keep down the tell- 
great cost.” ) tale blood that a quicker heart-throb sent bound- 
““At what cost?”’ ing up to his face He was only,in part success- 
‘“‘They shine not from heart-fires, kindled by} ful. Ere he could frame a reply, they were joined 
the breath of love. Dead embers and ashes lie) by two or three friends, and the conversation 
upon the altar whereon she has offered up her} took anew shape, much to his relief. 
sacrifice. Their light comes from without,—they 
reflect only the glare of a vain, weak, debasing CHAPTER XIX. 
desire for admiration.” It was on this occasion that Mr. Bullfinch and 
“You speak strongly,’’ said Mr. Wellford, now } his niece met for the first time since Fanny turn- 
first trusting himself in utterance; yet not ven- } ed from him with so stinging a rebuke. As 
turing to look Fanny steadily in the face, lest he} each became conscious of the other’s presence, 
should betray something of what he felt. He} each felt that a time of trial had come. Neither 
was now first aware that his companion was the} knew the exact feeling of the other, nor how the 
niece of Mr. Bullfinch, of whose indignant with-} other would act. It would not do—each felt this 
drawal from her uncle’s house he had heard at} —to meet without recognition; and it would little 








the time of its occurrence. 

“I do, and with reason,” answered Fanny. 

“Mr. Bullfinch is your uncle?” 

“He is.” 

“Excuse me; I was not aware of this until a 
moment ago. You did not approve the mar- 
riage?” 

“How could I?” 

‘You knew Helen Lee?”’ 

“She was my teacher.” 

‘How did you regard her?” 

“With a respect and esteem amounting almost 
to affection.” 

“Upon what were these based?” 

“On her supposed qualities.” 

“May not your uncle have been as much 
attracted by these as you were?” 

“<I have tried not to blame him,” said Fanny, 
in a low, troubled voice, partly speaking to her- 
self. ‘She must have acted on him with con- 
summate art!’’ 

‘How often did she visit your house?” asked 
Wellford, now resolved to gain all possible in- 
formation on a subject that had been, to him, a 
blight and a mystery. 

“Twice a-week.’ 

‘“‘For what purpose?”’ 

“To give me lessons, according to engage- 
ment.” 

‘Was your uncle home on these occasions?” 

‘‘Rarely during the earlier times of her visits; 
but, towards the last, quite frequently.” 

“Did you then see any thing in her manner 
towards him that awakened suspicion?” 

“Nothing. The announcement, when finally 
made, came upon me like a thunderbolt. I was 
utterly unprepared for it.”’ 

“The art must have been consummate, in- 
deed,” said Wellford, with an ironygthat Miss 


Milnor did not fail to perceive, “if it could win} 


your uncle’s regard, without in the least exciting 
our suspicion. Whenand where did she act upon 
im? Did they meet except at your house?” 

“I know not. Nothing that occurred ever led 
me to think so. But, it strikes me, Mr. Well- 
ford,” said Fanny, with a frankness that his 
rather close interrogations fully warranted, ‘that 
your questions are rather searching, and betray 
more than an idle interest in the wife of my 
uncle. It is said that she had a lover.”—And 
she turned her eyes full upon the young man’s 
face. ‘Did you ever hear whether this were so 
or not?” 


; comport with good breeding to make any marked 
exhibition of coldness or ill-feeling. As long as 
it could well be done, each avoided the other; but, 
at last, they were thrown into immediate contact, 
;and in such a way, that they must act as total 
) strangers, or pass a few words with each other. 
Many eyes were on them, and they knew it. 
They met, but not a ripple on the surface. was 
discovered even by the closely ebservant. A few 
pleasantly uttered common-places passed between 
them, and then they were separated by the 
, crowd, each to breathe more freely, and with a 
} sense of relief that the first meeting was over. 
In the meantime, Mrs. Bullfinch was drawing 
an admiring circle around her, and acting her 
; part with consummate skill. In assuming a new 
character, she seemed to have become a new 
) creature, with new powers, and a new education. 
} Surprise and pleasure were eli¢ifed on all sides. 
;If there was, as might naturally be expected 
from one in her circumstances, a little over-acting, 
} the defect was seen only by a few. Most of those 
} who were in pleased contact with her, saw no- 
) thing in the assumed character but what was . 
}real. She did not force herself into a prominent 
i position; she exhibited nothing of boldness; did 
not act so much as re-act—and in no case inordi- 
}nately. In a word, a strongly grounded admira- 
} tion of the woman soon came to be a prevailing 
sentiment, and even Fanny Milnor, who kept _ 
rigidly aloof, yet maintained a close observation, ~ 
) felt her prejudices insensibly melting away. 
} «What a sacrifice!”? ‘And she the wife of 
that old man?’ “Jt is inconceivable!” ‘What 
could she have seen in him?’’ 
These, and similar expressions, passed, occa- 
sionally, from lip to lip. 
“I am altogether puzzled,” said one. 
‘<She is an enigma to me,” said another. 
“She is a brilliant, fascinating woman,” re- 
marked a third. i 
“There'll be a rich young widow for some” 











: 
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‘+ body before long,”’ said a fourth, shrugging his’ 


shoulders and arching his eyebrows. ‘I rather 
think I will defer my matrimonial speculations 
} for a few years.” 

‘Do you think old Bullfinch so very rich?” 
was responded to this. 

“T ap ag" to be worth about half what he 
is,” replied the first speaker. on 

“There is some difference of opinion of is 
head. His paper has been hawked about rather 
freely for the last six months.” 


) 
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“‘That may not be his fault.” this matter,” said the other. ‘Thére’s a new 
“Though the fault of his credit. Some of the} study in human nature here, at least, for me.” 
banks, I know, will not touch it.” “If you would probe the matter pretty effec- 


“You surprise me.” ; tually, I will suggest a mode of procedure,” re- 
“What I say is true, nevertheless. I saw a) marked the friend. 
man, only yesterday, who had over fifteen thou- “Well?” 
sand dollars of his paper, which he was offering} ‘Are you acquainted with Mr. Bullfinch?” 
at one-and-quarter per cent.” } §T am not.” 
“That looks a little dubious.” “Does he know you?’’ 
“So it strikes me. Youcan wait for the widow;} The friend shook his head. 
but, take my advice, and don’t build too strongly} ‘He is on the side of the room from his wife 
on the fortune.”’ just now.” 
“J don’t know,”’ was returned with a smile,} ‘So I perceive.” 
“that I could resist the lady’s personal attrac-; ‘‘As a stranger you are not supposed to be 





tions, if they survived to her widowhood.” ;} aware of the fact, that so beautiful a young crea- 
“That may not be for these twenty years. Old} ture—a mere girl as it were—holds to an old man 
Bullfinch comes of a long-lived generation.” ) like him the relation of a wife.” 


* «0 dear!” lightly responded the other. ‘“‘We} ‘Goon. Iam all attention.” 
can’t have everything just ourown way. But,} ‘‘Approach, and enter into conversation. It 
what could have possessed her to marry that old} will then be the easiest matter in the world to 
man? Not love, certainly.” make allusion to the charming Mrs. Bullfinch.” 
“<No, it was money.” “Ah! I take your drift. You wish me to ex- 
“Then she must be a heartless woman.” cite his jealousy?” 
“Something is wrong, without doubt. The} ‘Make allusion to Wellford. It will be the 
marriage is unnatural, and must have had its ori-} more effectual if Mrs. Bullfinch should happen to 
in in constraint, or overweéning cupidity. } cast upon the young gentleman a glance or two, 
here has been a lack of womanly virtue some-} such as we detected just now.” 
where. Do you know that the niece of Mr. Bull-} ‘I understand my part fully,” was replied. 
finch, whom he had raised almost aS his own} “Thank you for the suggestion. If I don’t 
* child, left the house on the very day she entered } awaken a tempest in at least one mind to-night, 


it, and has not crossed the threshold since?” then I’m mistaken.”’ 
“No!” “Take care that you don’t do harm,” said the 


’ 





“It is yet true.” friend, in a warning voice. 
«Who was she?” } “Harm! what harm?” 
“A Miss Milnor; and she is here to-night.’ a may destroy the peace of that old man.” 
«Ah! Can you point her out tome? [ should} ‘Would it not be a just punishment for his 
like i beers ike vobdct in relation to ‘them. ange in marrying that young creature? 
It will present a fine study in human nature.” ) What right had he to rob her of her true dower 
“There she is in conversation with Mr. Well- in na = lay a stage <a ath oy the ayy 
a"? ing altar of sensuality. ah: um with in- 
* «Ah! That’s the young lady. Well, there is! dignation at the thought. If I can lay upon him 
rtainly a look of spirit about her.” a scorpion lash, right freely will I do it.”’ 
The fan men need. in silence, for slept “AS you chovee. But, to my thinking, you 
moments, the personages alluded to. They were} are assuming towards him, rather unadvisedly, 
in earnest conversation. : the joint office of judge and executioner. In mat- 
“Did you see that look?” said one of them, ters like this, all ‘are free to act as they think 
_e suddenly. } best. Consent must precede marriage. His 
© What look?” asked the other. wife, therefore, is quite as much a party in this 
“The look cast upon them by Mrs. Bullfinch.”’ business as himself. Why he alone should be 
“No.” And, as he spoke, he turned his eyes; punished for a mutual fault, is what I do not 
towards Helen. “There's something in that T clearly comprehend.” s * 
don’t just comprehend,” he said, after a brief ob- ant ne stop p fay rs aan ag re- 
servation. plied. “My mind is already made up. now 
«Nor do I. Unless I err, there was something} for introducing my probe into this festering sore.” 
of the fire of jealousy in her eyes.” And, as he said this, the young man moved 
«Just so I read them. There! See! She is | away fronifhis friend, and was soon at the side of 


dew t at them again. What canit mean? Ah!} Mr. Bullfinch. In a little while, with much 
iw 





pie g remember having heard something of a} #droitness, he succeeded in engaging the old man 
“over. Can Wellford possibly be the man?” in conversation. _ ‘ 
««Why should she give him up for an old man} ‘What a charming creature that is!” said he, 
like Bullfinch? His worldly condition, if not} breaking in, with well-managed abruptness, upon 
quite so good now, promises, in my opinion, to be} @ remark of his companion. And he glanced to- 


much the best.» You know he is a member of} wards Mrs. Bullfinch. 
the house of Lane, Latta & Co.” The countenance of the latter became lit up 


“Ido. But little more than a year ago, he} with pleasure in an instant; but ere he had time 
‘only a clerk in that house. His prospects at} to indicate the relationship in which he stood to- 

he time Miss Lee was married, and his prospects} wards her, the young man added— 
7, are very different.” “T’m told that she is the wife of old Adam Bull- 


” ; “ee must know something further in regard to} finch. But, I presume, there is a mistake in this.” 
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“T believe not,”’ was the rather grave answer. 

“That Mrs. Bullfinch!”’ 

A formal bow was the assenting reply. 

“You surprise me! Well, I can only say, that 
I admire the old fellow’s taste. When I want a 
wife, I'll get him to look out for me.” 

This rather familiar way of speaking ‘about 
himself and his affairs, made Mr. Bullfinch hesi- 
tate as to a declaration of identity. To avow 
himself now, would be, he felt, rather embarrass- 
ing. He, therefore, determined to let his com- 
panion talk on in supposed ignorance as to the 
true personality of his auditor. He merely re- 
marked— 

“Mrs. Bullfinch is certainly a charming wo- 
man.” 

“Oh, delightful! If I were her husband I 
should feel strongly inclined to cage her up at 
home. Why, half the men here are in love with 
her already.” 

The arrow had struck. A cloud fell instantly 
on the brow of Mr. Bullfinch. 

“She had a lover I’m told,’ was the next re- | 
mark. ‘I wonder if there is any truth in it. 
Some one said he was here to-night.” 

The old man’s eyes turned instantly towards } 
Wellford. 

‘“‘There! Did you see that look?” said his com- } 
panion, touching familiarly the old man’s arm. 5 

“What look?’ ; 

“The look Mrs. Bullfinch cast on Mr. Well- 
ford, who is in earnest conversation with that 
young lady—said to be the niece of her husband, 
and to have left his house indignantly on the very 
night of their marriage.” 

The eyes of Mr. Bullfinch were instantly fixed 
upon his wife, who was regarding the two persons 
just mentioned, with the peculiar look before de- 
scribed. Well might he take the alarm. Such 
a look never rested upon a man in whom the 
heart_had no interest. 

“Wellford is the man; I’ll wager a kingdom of} 
it!” said the evil genius of Mr. Bullfinch, trium- 
phantly. 

The old man started, as if stung by a serpent. 
Thrown off of his guard, he said, in a low, angry 
voice— 

‘Who are you, sir, that dares to trifle with me 
after this fashion!”’ 

The young man instantly shrunk away, and 
retiring to another part of the drawing-rooms, 
spent the rest of the evening in observing the re- 
sult of his evil handy-work. 








CHAPTER XxX. 


Not until this unlooked-for meeting with Henry 





trial. More than an hour had glided away since 
her eyes rested upon him, and, from that time, 
while she compelled herself to act even more skil- 
fully, than at first, her part, ever and anon, her 
glances would go searching after him, and when 
descried, linger on his form for moments, as if she 
were spell-bound. 

A strange feeling, almost suffocating in its in- 
tensity, seized upon the unhappy woman, when 
she saw that Wellford remained by the side of 
Fanny Milnor, much of the time engaged in ear- 
nest conversation. Was it a spirit of jealousy 
that, constricting her chest, gave to respiration a 
quickened impulse?—or, did she shrink from the 
personal detraction of herself, which she had 
good reason to believe would be poured into the 
ear of her former lover? 

However this might be, the good understand- 
ing and mutual interest which seemed to exist 
between Wellford and Fanny Milnor, were to her 
a source of most exquisite pain. Yet, for all this, 
she hid beneath the garment of a well-assumed 
exterior, the fox that was tearing her very vitals. 
A few, more observant than the rest, noticed, oc- 
casionally, the manner in which she regarded 
these two" persons; but no one dreamed of the 
agony that was veiled by her winning smiles, or 
concealed under the buoyant tones of her rich, 
mellow voice. What a task had she imposed upon 
herself! The only wonder is that she was able to 
sustain her part. 

An hour had glided away since she beca 
aware of Wellford’s presence; and now, for the 
first time, she found herself about coming into 
immediate personal contact with him. This was 
not accidental, but from design on his part, as 
she plainly saw. A gentleman with whom she 
had been conversing had just left her side, 
and she was sitting alone. This opportunity 
Wellford seized for the renewal of an acquaint- 
ance, broken off under such painful circum- 
stances, nearly two years before. As he ap- 
proached her, the heart of Helen fluttered, and 
then grew still, as if overpowering emotions were 
actually about extinguishing her life. He bowed 
with considerable formality, and showed an em- 
barrassed manner. 

“T am pleased to meet you again,”’ 
maintain. 

The lips of Helen moved, but no words came 
therefrom. There was a welcome, however, in 
her eyes; and Wellford failed not to see this. 
He sat down by her, forced a smile to conceal the 
real agitation he felt, and made some common- 
place remark, to which she now found voice to 


said he, © 
with less steadiness of voice than he had hoped to’ 


® 





Wellford, did Helen fully comprehend the nature} reply. How soon each would have regained an 
of the passion with which she loved him. As we) easy self-possession, we cannot say. A third 
have said, his image lay enshrined far away, in} arty joined them almost immediately—the hus- 
the most sacred recesses of her heart; not dust-} band of Helen. 
covered, nor dimmed with gathering mould, yet} The two men, who had met in business circles, 
as she had believed, forever hidden from the light. and had a slight business acquaintance, bowed 
An image, before which, if her spirit sometimes} formally, as each gave utterance to the other’s 
bowed in its weakness, it bowed with a conscious- | name. It was at once apparent to Wellford, that 
ness of sin, and, in bowing, prayed to Heaven for) the old man was disturbed from some cause; and 
strength ever to stand upright. he did not fail to observe, that with a singular 
Now that she had looked upon his living face} want of good breeding, he seated himself on the 
for the first time since their last sad meeting in} narrow portion of the sofa that intervened “be- 
the street, she felt. that she was unequal to the} tween him and Helen. ~ 


Ps. 5: 
~ 
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A few unimportant remarks were made by | any thing to your pleasure in life to know that 
Wellford, to which Mr. Bullfinch gave constrain-; you have made others inconceivably wretched? 
ed answers. Perceiving that Jhis presence was, ; [ should think not.” 
from some cause, disagreeable, the former soon}; ‘You make a serious matter of my little plea- 
retired to a distant part of the room, and from an} sant annoyance of Mr. Bullfinch,” said the other, 
unnoted point of observation, saw that sharp) in a slightly changed tone. 
words were passing between the young wife; ‘If I err not, it will prove more than a plea- 
and her husband. Another might not thus}sant annoyance to the old gentleman and his 
have interpreted the manner of Mr. and Mrs.} young wife. The passion of jealousy, when once 
Bullfinch; but his knowledge of the past, as} excited, rarely burns out. It makes fuel of every 
well as his peculiar state of mind, gave to Well-} thing within its reach. Ever suspicious, and 
ford a more than ordinary keenness of vision. prone to misjudge, it becomes insatiate and cruel. 

“Did you see that?” said the young man, who} Ah! I fear you have put thorns in the already 
had, so unwisely, and, we might say, wickedly, } uncomfortable pillow on which the head of that 
awakened in the breast of Mr. Bullfinch the evil } young wife uneasily reposes.” 


spirit of jealousy. He addressed the friend with; ‘Oh, dear! Don’t grow sentimental,” was re- 
whom a previous conyersation had been held. plied, with forced levity. ‘Her pillow is soft 
~ “See what?” asked the other. ;enough, I’ll warrant you. She'll sleep sound 


“Mr. Wellford, only a moment ago, took a seat } for all the thorns my hands have planted.” 
near Mrs. Bullfinch; but, scarcely had they en-} As this was said, the piano, which had been 
tered into conversation, ere the old man came up} silent for some time, was touched by softly fall- 
and coolly thrust himself between them.’’ ing fingers, and, in a moment after, a clear, 
“‘Indeed!”’ sweet, mellow voice arose and filled the rooms. j 
“That tells the story, doesn’t it?” ‘«‘Ah! who is that?”’ remarked one of the young 
“What story?” men. 
“Of a young lover and a jealous old husband.} ‘It’s Mrs. Bullfinch, as I live,”’ said the other, 
I thought there was something peculiar in the} as he moved half involuntarily towards the in- 
way Mrs. Bullfinch looked at Wellford, when he sat ) strument. 
talking so earnestly with her husband's niece.”” } There was an instant hush throughout the 
You seem to take a singular interest in their} crowded and buzzing drawing-rooms. Every ? 
Bi. said his friend—<an evil interest, I am} ear seemed penetrated with the unexpected 
aid. Pardon me for plain speaking.” }melody. Several brilliant performers had, from 
“I’m a student of human mature you know,} time to time, during the evening, executed some 
and this is one of its phases.” of their best pieces; but, they had played only to 

“It is one thing to study human nature, and) a narrow, music-loving circle, while most of those 
another to mar its beauty. I’m afraid the lover} present were rather annoyed than otherwise at 
was more in your imagination than anywhere} the loud, incessant thrumming, which made con- , 
else, and that all the cause for jealousy that} versation an effort. But now, an involuntary at- 1 
exists you created. This is hardly to be justified} tention was awarded by all, and soon there was 
on any plea.” — } a crowd around the piano. 

“Oh, as for that,”’ was replied with indiffer- ; Piece after piece was played and sung, in ac- 
ence, ‘I act pretty much as fancy prompts. As} cordance with the requests or suggestions of those 
for self-justification, I rarely give it a thought.” who gathered near the singer. Yet, all the 

‘«Some people would say,” remarked the friend, } while, Mrs. Bullfinch played for the ear of only 
half seriously and half in earnest, “that you had} one—though he never asked for a song, nor even 
either a wrong head or a bad heart.” made one of the delighted group that clustered 

«People will say almost any thing that suits} around her. It was not that she designed to play 

. their fancy. For one, I never give much heed to} for Wellford; she could not help it. With every 
the opinions of others regarding myself. The} note she struck, every skilful modulation of her 
worst is usually judged of our actions. I seek} voice, every expression that was breathed forth, 
compensation for these things in saying and} went also a thought as to how his ear would be 
doing pretty much as I list;,and I presume the} effected! And so entirely was this the case, that 
world thinks quite as well of me, as if I were} it totally obscured her consciousness of the fact. 
guarded about the effect of my words, and over} She played for her old lover, yet knew it not. 
nice as to the consequences of my actions.” Never had the old man been so struck with the 

ere is something more to be desired than} charms of his young wife as now. Never had 
he observed such a witchery in her voice. How 
roud of her he felt! Yet, with this pride, was a 

celing of uneasiness not before experienced. The 
ight actions.” seed of jealousy was in his heart; it had already 

he other merely shrugged hi8 shoulders. quickened into life, and was sending down its 

“Tf we can do eh let us do no harm. } sharp, piercing rootlets. In the eyes of those who 

The casting of an seed may seem a light} looked on her, his newly acquired vision perceived 
thing; but, the small acorn becomes, in time, a} something deeper than mere admiration; and 

» giant oak. Think of this.. You have, carelessly, when he saw a gay, handsome young man, bend- 

» gown a seed of jealousy in the mind of Mr. Bull. ; ing to her ear, and speaking in tones so low that 

. Already it has germinated. The fruit, he could not hear them, suspicion imagined the 
ch must be eaten, will be bitter to the taste;} words that were uttered, and troubled the waters 

? 4 may poison the whole system. Will it add} of his spirit to their deepest depths. ve 
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world’s opinion.” 
I think.” 
«Our own self-respect, and consciousness of 
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The fact that Wellford did not join the listen- | 
ers who had gathered around the piano, was not 
unobserved by Mr. Bullfinch. The meaning of} 
this he interpreted in his own way, and made it 
the aliment on which to feed his jealousy. 

At last, Helen retired from the piano, re- 
ceiving, as she did so, thanks and compliments 
from many voices, and accompanied by one or 
two young gentlemen, who were completely 
charmed with her. Mr. Bullfinch tried to get 
between these and his wife, as the latter was 
handed toa seat. The effort did not prove so 
successful as in the case of Wellford. But he 
remained standing near, unconscious that, in 
countenance and manner, he was betraying to all 
eyes the real state of his mind. Nor was this 
state rendered any the more endurable by parts 
of sentences, over-loudly spoken or whispered, 
that reached his ears, such as— 

“‘She’s a charming creature!’”’ ‘Old Bullfinch 
had better cage her up at home.” ‘Somebody’ll 
run off with her before a year.” ‘The maudlin 
old fellow! how she must despise him!’’ ‘She 
can’t love him.”’ “A chattel, bought with gold.” 

At an early hour, Mr. Bullfinch suggested to 
his wife that it was time for them to return 
home. 

“It is only twelve,” said she, in reply, ‘‘and 
the carriage was not ordered until two.” 

““Two—two—-so late as that?” he answered, in 
a confused manner, ‘I had forgotten.” 

Cotillions were now forming, and a young gen- 
tleman, whose attentions to Helen had not es- 
caped the keen eyes of her husband, pressed for- 
ward, and asked if she would dance with him. 

A graceful assent was given, and the couple 
took their places on the floor. 

An ill-concealed gesture of impatience marked 
the effect of this upon Mr. Bullfinch, who, with a 
lengthened visage and contracted brow, took his 
place, moodily, among those who were too old, 
or disinclined, to dance. 

Set after set were formed; in each of these, 
always with a new partner, Mrs. Bullfinch was 
to be found. With color warm from exercise, 
and eyes glittering with excitement, she looked 
as happy as she was beautiful. None noticed, as 








“It was no secking of mine,” said she, 
gloomily, to herself, as she — the future. 
‘The consequences rest with those who dragged 
me into a position fraught with trials and tempta- 
tions beyond my power to sustain or resist. t 
the step has been taken, and I must now press 
onward in the mew and dangerous path that 
opens before me. * I have pride enough to enable 
me at least to tread it boldly. Noone must see 
a step falter—and no one shail!” 





CHAPTER XXI. 

It was mentioned, in a previous chapter, that 
sharp words had passed between Mr. Bullfinch 
and his wife, while at Mr. Lane’s party, occa- 
sioned by the renewal of intercourse between the 
latter and Mr. Wellford. Such, at least, was the 
young man’s inference, and he did not err. Ex- 
cited by the rude conduct of her husband, the 


moment Mr. Wellford retired, Helen said to him, 

“I don’t understand you, Mr. Bullfinch! What 
is the meaning of this?’’ 
swered, ‘‘that I do not wish you to hold any in- 
tercourse with that person.” 

“T have good and sufficient reasons, Madam,” 
said the old man. 

me, 

fore I act from them,” replied Helen, ly. 
«What have you against him?” 
band objects to her being on terms of intimacy 
with a particular man.” 
“If you know anything wrong of Mr. Wellford, 
say so.” 
them on the subject, at the time: others were too 
near to render a continuance of such a conversa- 

The uneasiness of Mr. Bullfinch during the 
evening, and his broad exposure of the jealousy 
the observation of Helen. It produced in her 
mind a strange blending of emotions; among 


warmly, though in a low tone, 
‘«‘The meaning is,” was quite as warmly an- 
‘‘Why not, pray?” 
“They must be good and sufficient to 
“It should beenough for a wife, that her hus- 
“1t is not enough for me, at least,’’ said Helen. 
Beyond this, nothing further passed between 
tion at all prudent. 
which had taken possession of him, did not escape 
which were mortification at his obtrusive weak- 








she went circling through the mazy evolutions, } 0 
her quick glance thrown, ever and anon, towards} ness, mingled with a flutter of triumph. She, in 
a point in the room, where, in close conversation, } no degree, pitied his suffering, but felt like add- 
sat Henry Wellford and Fanny Milnor. Only} ing thereto by acts that would increase, rather 
once during the evening had she been thrown) than allay, the suspicions that were fretting him. 
into the immediate company of Fanny, when} Not that there was any guilty purpose in her 
they met as strangers. mind—she was too pure for that; but a certam 

Nothing more dramatic than the incidents we} perverseness, born of unnatural and constrained 
have chronicled, took place during that evening. } relations, was beginning to influence her. 
Once again Helen and Wellford met and ex-; Mrs. Bullfinch at Mr. Lane’s, and Mrs. Bull- 
changed a few words; but, in doing so, there was} finch immediately on her arrival at home, was 
no betrayal of feeling on either side. At two} another person, altogether. A stranger could 
o’clock, Mr. and Mrs. Bullfinch retired; each} scarcely be made to believe that the wearied- 
with sharper thorns in the pillows upon which} looking, silent, almost sullen woman, who sat, 
their heads were to recline hereafter. half unrobed, one glove on the floor, and the 

In Helen’s Book of Life, a new leaf had been } other partly drawn—her hood tossed upon the bed, 
turned; and, as she brooded over the yet un-} and her elegant shawl just falling from the back 
written page, her heart trembled at thought ot} of a chair where she had thrown it; with an in- 
the probable record. She had tasted a new cup} difference amounting almost to contempt—was 
—the sweet and bitter exquisitely mingled—and } the same with the brilliant, beautiful, fascinating 
she felt that she was destined to drink it to the} creature, who had been for hours the centre of an 
very dregs. admiring circle. 
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“You have met Mr. Wellford before, I believe,”’} 
said Mr. Bullfinch, breaking in upon a state of) 
mind in his wife, that it would have been far} 
wiser for him had he left undisturbed—at least, by 
such a remark. It was thus that he renewed the) 
subject now nearest to his heart, a subject which | 
the oe of others had interrupted a little 
while before, and which had not since been a mo- 
ment absent from his thoughts. 

Helen raised her eyes quickly, and with a 
slight start, fixing them, in a steady, half-frown- 
ing glance, upon her husband. In no other way 
did she answer his remark. A few moments she 
continued to look at him, and then her eyes 
drooped to the floor again, and her mind fell back 

‘ into reverie. 

“Helen!” 

The wife looked up again. 

“You might at least reply to my question. 
Common politeness, if no higher feeling, should 
prompt to this,’’ said Mr. Bullfinch, with ill-con- 
cealed excitement of feeling. 

«What was your question?’’ asked Helen, again 
looking up, and now speaking with a coldness of 
tone that was almost chilling. 

“It was in reference to Mr. Wellford. I said 
that you had met him before.” 

“In that you said truly,” was the frigid an- 
Swer. 

e whole mind of Mr. Bullfinch was now in- 

ed. It was with difficulty that he could re- 
strain an outbreak of feeling, or school his voice 
into anything like calmness of utterance. 

“He is an old acquaintance, I believe,’’ he next 
remarked. 

“He is,” was the composed response. 

“Well, I now repeat what I said at Mr. 
Lane’s.” 

«And I repeat the answer then given,” replied 
Helen. Her voice had in it not the least per- 
ceptible weakness. 

‘‘Helen!” 

“Sir!” 

The whole manner of both husband and wife 
underwent a sudden change. 

“You must be to that man as a stranger from 
this day henceforth!” said Mr. Bullfinch, speak- 
img with an angry vehemence that it was impos- 
sible to restrain. 

“This is your command, T suppose,’’ retorted 
Helen, with a proud, defiant air, that showed a 
will fully equal to the emergency. 

“It is my command, if you will,” said the old 

a, speaking with undiminished warmth. 
\ “fam your wife, and equal,’’ replied Helen, 
her former coolness of manner returning; “not 
slave. If you expect to influence my con- 
aout you have got to use reason, not command.” 

“Then, Madam,” said the old man, calming 

down a little, and speaking with mock deference, 
«I desire you not to hold intercourse with this 
eman in future.”’ 











‘“*A desire will have nomore influence with me 
than a command, unless accompanied by a rea- 
son. Do you know anything wrong of Mr. Well- 
ford?” 

«(He is not the man for you to associate with.”’ 

“Why?” 


There was more of interest in her voice than 
Helen wished to betray. 

“Ts it not enough for 
pression of the man?”’ 

“No, Mr. Bullfinch, it is not enough for me,” 
was answered. ‘He is an old and valued ac- 
quaintance; and, until now, not a whisper against 
him has ever reached my ears. To say to me 
that we must hereafter be strangers, and this 
without the assignment of a single reason, does 
not satisfy me.’’ 

“He is a bad man!” exclaimed Mr. Bullfinch; 
his strong excitement returning. 

But, the assertion did not, to all external ap- 
pearances, in the least move his wife. 

“A designing, bad man,” repeated Mr. Bull- 
finch. 

“It will be wisest to drop this subject,’’ said 
Helen, with a coldness that contrasted strongly 
with the passionate manner of her husband. “It 
seems to involve a poor suspicion of your wife, as 
weak as it is unworthy of you. You have com- 
mitted an error, sir, that it may be difficult to re- 
pair. I did not wish to go to this party. I 
would have been happier at home; but you drag- 
ged me there against my will. It would have 
ill become me, as your wife, to carry into such a 
company a clouded brow, or to have failed in 
doing my part towards the general enjoyment of 
the evening. I, therefore, as best I could, enter- 
ed into the spirit of the hour; when, strange to 
say, you insulted our entertainer by a rudeness 
towards a guest who was polite to me, that no- 
thing can justify; and now, add to your fault by 
demanding the surrender of an acquaintance 
partially renewed after the lapse of nearly two 
years. You have, I repeat, committed an error, 
Mr. Bullfinch, that it may be difficult to repair.” 

In more than one contest with his wife, Mr. 
Bullfinch had come off far from victorious; and 
the result was in no way different on the present 
occasion. There was, to his ear, a threat invol- 
ved in the closing sentence of his wife, that 
slightly troubled, and caused him to regret having 
so unguardedly betrayed his awakening suspi- 
cions. He made no reply: and both soon relapsed 
into moody and abstracted silence. 

Scarcely a week passed, ere invitations were 
received for another large and fashionable party. 

‘«What is this?”’ asked Mr. Bullfinch, when the 
complimentary note was handed to him by his 
wife. 

‘Read it,” said she. 

The old man’s countenarice did not brighten as 
his eye took in the contents. 

“Do you think of going?”’ said he. 

“Certainly I do,’’ was the prompt reply. 

Mr. Bullfinch did not look very happy. 

“Consult your own feelings about the matter,” 
said he. “If you would prefer remaining at 
home, I shall be content. Don’t go, therefore, 
simply on my account.” 

“T thought,” remarked Mrs. Bullfinch, a little 
maliciously, we are sorry to say, ‘‘that you al- 
ways enjoyed society. I am sure such has been 
your unvarying declaration. Heretofore I have, 
I confess, been unjust to you in thisrespect. All 
my preferences were for retirement—even seclu- 
sion. But, I have learned to overcome this weak- 


you that such is my im- 
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ness. It is not good for me. We are social | 
beings, and only in mingling with each other so-; 


luctance to supply her demand to the true 
cause, for of that she had no suspicion. She 


cially can we hope to maintain a cheerful mind.’’} gave it a different explanation altogether. It 


“True; very true,’ said Mr. Bullfinch. His) 
assent was not made with any heartiness; and) 
he added,—‘‘But there is always danger of car- 
rying things too far. All pleasure tends to ex- 
cess.’ 

‘Two parties, in a season, can hardly be called 
taking, sgeemere to excess!’’ replied Helen, in a} 
way that left little room for dissent on the part of 
her husband. 

‘‘No—no—of course not. Though two fashion- 
able parties in the space of a single week might 
be thought rather verging on to dissipation,” 
was her husband’s answer. 

Little more was said on the subject, until 
Helen asked for fifty dollars. Now, it so hap- 
pened, that, on the very day this request was 
made, Mr. Bullfinch had a large amount of money 
to pay, while the sources from which it was to 
come were by no means as apparent as he could 
wish them. In fact, the difficulty of making his 
payments in bank had been on the increase for 
some time, and he was, naturally enough, rather 
troubled on this account. His thoughts were 
busy with the ways and means of raising some 
ten thousand dollars, when his wife said to him, 
as he was about leaving the house, on the morn- 
ing after the invitations just referred to were re- 
ceived— 

“I want fifty dollars, Mr. Bullfinch. Will you 
send it to me in the course of an hour?” 

“I can’t do it to-day,” was replied. 

“Oh, but I must have it this morning,” said 
Helen. 

“Is your want so very pressing, Helen?” was 
coldly inquired. 

“Indeed, it is. I must get a new dress for 
the party at Mrs. Levering’s; and there is no 
time to be lost. Unless I get it into the hands 
of the mantua-maker, to-day, there will be dan- 
ger of disappointment.” 

“A new dress, Helen!” said the old man, a 
little surprised. ‘‘Where is the one that was 
worn at Mr. Lane’s? You could not find any- 
thing more becoming.” 

“Why, Mr. Bullfinch! Would you have me 
go to two successive parties in the same dress?”’ 

“And why not, pray?” _ 

‘‘People would think I hadn’t but a single 
dress fit to appear in. You would hardly like 
that thought, much less said.” 

The old man was thrown altogether aback by 
this unexpected, and, in his case, rather unan- 
swerable argument. 

‘‘Won’t the money do as well, to-morrow?”’ 
said he, after musing for a little while. 

“Oh, no!’ promptly answered Helen. ‘I 
must buy the dress this morning, so as to be 
certain of having it made up in time.” 

“Very well; I will see about it,’ replied Mr. 
Bullfinch, and then hurried away to his store, 
there to devise the ways and means for meeting 
the heavy liabilities which had fallen due. 

See about it! In no case, before, had Mr. 
Bullfinch thus replied to his wife’s applications 
for money, which, we will say, had never been 








very extravagant. She did not attribute his re- 


arose, in her view, from a desire on his part to 
diminish, if possible, the personal attractions of 
which, a short time before, he had been so proud; 
and this view determined her to increase these at- 
tractions. 

The day proved, to Mr. Bullfinch, one of 
anxiety and great trial—a day in mercantile life 
that makes an impression on the mind rarely, if 
ever, forgotten. Up to one o’clock, he was on the 
street, in the effort to raise money, or in his 
counting-room, devising ways and means for the 
same purpose; and it was not until after this 
hour that he began to breathe at all freely Mer- 
chants, who had heretofore given him the usual 
temporary loans with the utmost readiness, were 
now all, weir 5 enough, short of money. His 
bank, from which he had enjoyed a fair line of 
discounts, had, this morning, thrown out notes 
of hand for over five thousand dollars; an event 
entirely unlooked for, and which added very se- 
riously to the difficulty under which he was 
laboring. 

As a last resort, he was obliged to raise a con- 
siderable sum of money at an exorbitant rate of 
discount. 

It was nearly three o’clock when his last note 
was taken out of bank, and then, in no com- 
fortable state, he turned his steps homeward. 
Not since he entered his store, had a thought of the 
fifty dollars, required by his wife, crossed his 
mind; and, it may be doubted whether, if it had 
done so, the sum would have been despatched to 
meet her want. The pressure of business needs 
for money would, in all probability, have forced 
that matter aside. 

Not until Mr. Bullfinch was in the act of en- 
tering his house, did he remember the omission; 
and then it flashed upon him with a presentiment 
of trouble. He doubted not that a clouded brow 
would meet him on his entrance, and he was not 
mistaken. 

“TI declare, Helen,”’ said he, and he spoke in a 
perplexed, half-troubled manner, ‘‘I entirely for- 
got about the money you asked for. In fact, I 
have had a very busy day of it, and hardly won- 
der at myself.” 

Helen made no answer, but the look she gave 
him said, so plainly, that she regarded this as a 
mere excuse, if not a subterfuge,—so plainly, that 
he could not be mistaken in her thoughts. 

“J assure you, Helen,” said he, seriously, 
“that I meant to bring you this money. “If you 
knew how much worried I have been, you would 
not blame my omission. But you shall have it 
to-morrow morning.” 

No response, whatever, was made to this b 
Mrs. Bullfinch, nor did the cloud on her brow li 
itself up, or permit a gleam of light to break 
through its dark masses. 

A cheerless meal was that of which the family 
partook. Mrs. Lee, who was cognizant of her 
daughter’s disappointment, looked quite as som- 
bre and more indignant than Helen. Mr. Lee, 
who usually made an effort, not always unsuc- 
cessful, to introduce pleasant topics of conversa- 
tion, was, unfortunately, too much indisposed to 
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leave his room. So poor Mr. Bullfinch was left} CHAPTER Xx1I. 

alone to encounter the suffocating sphere of two} For the party at Mrs. Levering’s, Mrs. Bull- 
injured and indignant women, who, if they could } finch made even more thoughtful preparation than 
punish him in no other way, were quite ready to} for the one previously attended. Her new dress 
visit on his head the terrors of a moody silence. } was of the richest material, and its style and 
This was quite as much as he could bear. A} trimming such as to show off her person arid 
Shorter time than usual he remained at the table, complexion to the best possible advantage. 
“and then, instead of the half hour’s siesta, went) ‘How beautiful! How attractive!” was the 
immediately from the house. A hurried walk; mental exclamation of her husband, as he gazed 


soon brought him to his store. } upon her, when fully attired for the evening, and 
“How much money is in the drawer?” said he} ready to enter the carriage that was to convey 
of the clerk who had the cash in charge. ; them to Mrs. Levering’s. Yet, with this invol- 


The young man opened his money-drawer, and, } untary feeling of admiration—this consciousness 
after counting over a few small bills and loose} Of his young wife’s charms, Mr. Bullfinch looked 
change, replied— ; forward to the gay assemblage in which she was 

«About eight dollars, sir.” to shine, with a feeling of uneasiness so profound 


“Ts that all?’ Mr. Bullfinch manifested con-? pen = ye — bee — fully 4 
siderable disappointment. 1s at Helen did not rega im wi 
“aYes, des ena head i. scrape pretty close, to-day. } @Ny —— rome But, of this, he had no right 
How much do you want?” to complain; for, had she not declared to him, 
“Fifty dollars.” was replied. ; most unequivocally, before marriage, that she 
“I can borrow it for you, I presume,” said the} possessed no heart to give: that, if he took her 
clerk. ube hand, he must be content with that alone? Then, 
“Do so, if you please, Mr. Williams. T want} he did not give to her declaration its full force; 
that sum particularly.” alas! how fraught with meaning had he since 
The young man went out, and was gone for} Proved it to be! And now, when he saw the ad- 
bve> half an hoor. miration she was eliciting, and believed that at 
“Really,” said he, on coming in, ‘I never had } poser nse man, with whom she must come into 
so much trouble to raise a small amount of; mediate contact, loved her with the fervor of a 
woney in my life. Everybody’s deposits were | first passion, his jealously became feverish in its 
made, and nobody had anything ‘out of bank.’ ”} “4 iesenictetmats ae ‘ 
As he spoke, he drew three a a of poy icalinn @ santos . oug hi - it ye e 
i ket, and laying t t sk, } rom which she was acting 
pee Aer a vt dhe jr Prom Fue a0 sprung from a desire to meet Mr. Wellford. In 
«Just fifty dollars. I had to get it from three } all her toilette arrangement, now most carefully 
several places; and such gry A as itis! It hails } a sng 4 a © yo seg bey = 
point of t ass—is, in} : . ’ y> 
20% Re tay dsteo of ‘deposiatas Seas: 1 ) earlier portion of the evening, gratified vanity fed 
don’t know that it will be of any use to you, the flame of excitement, and enabled her to act 
new.” her brilliant part. But, now, another state had 
_Mr. Bullfinch took the bills, and, with a du- nod hee co a apace noma poe 
bious look, turned them over slowly. from her mental vision. The moment she en- 
«It will have to do,” said he, in mimic despe-} t..4.4 Mrs. Levering’s drawing-room, her eyes 
rations So writing a hurried note—addressed ad began ranging about in search of her old lover; 
ae ee her, by the hands } ond the search did not end until, with a feeling 
a, ae mniey- Sof disappointment, she ascertained that he was 
What remained of the afternoon was devoted } not present. Then a certain listlessness came 
to an examination into the financial resources of j over her, and to many of those who, at Mr. 
the next day, which did not show a very hopeful ; Lane’s, had been charmed by her free, social 
state of things, although the payments were far} manners and lively conversation, she was dull, 
from being as heavy as those just made. distant, and abstracted. By several, the change 
When Mr. Bullfinch again took his way home-} was noticed and remarked upon. Mr. Bullfinch, 
d, it. was not with any pleasing anticipations.} who was quite as uninteresting as his wife, re- 
half dreaded to meet his wife, notwithstand-} mained close by her side, and did his part, fully, 
ad sent her the money she wanted; but{ towards keeping young gallants at a distance. 
zood deal disappointed, on his return, to} Suddenly, after the lapse of nearly an hour, 























ind that she was out. | the rather pale face of Mrs. Bullfinch was seen to 
_ # Where has she gone?”’ he inquired of her mo-' flush and her eyes to light up with a new in- 
er. , terest. Those who noticed this, and followed 
‘«Te@ Levy’s,”’ replied Mrs. Lee. ) the direction of her glances, saw the handsome 
He asked no further question. The answer) person of Henry Wellford, junior partner in the 
was altogether sufficient. extensive house of Lane, Latta & Co. From 


. From Levy’s, Mrs: Bullfinch went to the dress-) that time, Mrs. Bullfinch, to all external seem- 
maker’s, and did not get home,until nearly an} ing, was another creature. A new beauty came 
hour after the usual tea-time,herabsence delaying} into her young face. No longer did she repel 
supper, and fretting her husband almost beyond } those who approached her; and soon, as on the 
endurance. Their meeting, when she at last came} evening at Mr. Lane’s, she was the centre of an 
home, was not with any excess of kind words. admiring circle. Yet, even beyond this circle, 
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went eyes and thoughts to one who did not ap- | their return home, to which she consented. Their 
proach her; nor, indeed, so far as»she was able ‘retirement was made unobtrusively, and was 
to detect, seem even to know she was in the; known, at the time it took place; only to their 
room. ‘hostess. Many questions and surmises followed, 
Not long after Mrs. Bullfinch became aware of ; as soon as they were missed, and, as is usual in 
Mr. Wellford’s presence, she saw the attractive | all such cases, some of the latter, from a slight 
face of her husband’s niece, Fanny Milnor; and | suspicion of the truth, took the form of rather 
almost at the same moment, the’young man ap- | distinct affirmations, in which the presence of an 
proached her, and the two were soon engaged in ; old lover, and his indifference, or attentions to a 
earnest and familiar conversation. Lip and cheek {new idol, made a pretty broad foundation. 

paled for a moment; then, an effort, born of con-; The true cause of Helen’s wish to retire, was a 
scious weakness, sent the blood back again. How | sudden and overwhelming conviction of the dan- 
instantly wretched became the excited woman; | ger and sinfulness of the thoughts and feelings 
while a feeling of bitter dislike towards Fanny | that were permitted to rule in her bosom. Some 
took possession of her bosom. It required, now, ‘ good angel had lifted the veil from her eyes, and 
a far stronger effort on her part than before, to {enabled her to see herself as she was; the sight 
maintain an interested exterior; to meet and ade- | produced a fearful shudder, that thrilled her 
quately respond to the social attentions which } whole being. 

were freely accorded. As for Wellford and Miss; ‘‘AmI not a wedded wife?’’ she whispered to 
Milnor, no full minute of time passed, in which | herself,—and as the full meaning of the words 
Mrs. Bullfinch did not turn her eyes upon them, ‘stood out in living relief before her, the shudder 











and note, with a quick instinct, from signs none 
but a woman can read, the state of feeling that | 
existed between them. Disappointed beyond : 
measure was she, in not receiving from Wellford ; 
a single glance. Not once was a look cast to- 
wards her; and there was nothing in his manner ! 
that indicated a knowledge of her presence. As } 
this manifestation of ignorance or indifference ‘ 
continued, it seemed to Mrs. Bullfinch as. if her | 
feelings would suffocate her. In the midst of 
this unhappy state, she saw Wellford accompany | 
Miss Milnor to the piano, and watched him while 
he stood by her, as she sung, with skill and fine 
taste, two or three popular airs. She did not 
hear the complimentary words he uttered; but 
she imagined them; which was all the same, so 
far as the effect upon her state of mind was con- 
cerned. 

“Now, Mrs. Bullfinch,” said a gentleman, as 
soon as Fanny retired from the piano, “you will 
favor us with a song.” 

There was not a moment’s hesitation. The in- 
vitation just accorded with her wishes. She 
arose, and, crossing the room, took her seat at 
the instrument. Never, perhaps, in her life; had 
Mrs. Bullfinch thrown so much power and ex- 
pression into her voice, as on this occasion. For 
a time, conversation was hushed; and, as her 
voice died away into: silence, murmurs of plea- 
sure and admiration reached her ears from all 
sides; but, she listened in vain for the voice of 
Wellford. What would she not then have given, 
could she have looked upon him; but too many 
eyes were on her; she dared not turn herself to- 
wards the part of the room where she knew he 
was standing in company with Fanny Milnor. 

The moment Mrs. Bullfinch retired from the 
piano, she threw a hurried, but stealthy glance, 
towards Wellford. How her heart sunk, and 
fluttered. His back was towards the instrument 
at which she had been seated, and he was bend- 
ing to Miss Milnor, whose countenance mani- 
fested the interest she felt in his words. 

Soon after this, Mrs. Bullfinch’s absence from 
the drawing-rooms was rémarked. She had 
complained of indisposition to her husband, and 











he, quite a to withdraw her from a company 
so fraught with trial and temptation, suggested 


went, if possible, still deeper. 

Crouching beside her husband, a feeling almost 
like guilt in her heart, the unhappy woman rode 
home in silence. To his kind, even tender in- 
quiries, and obtrusive suggestions of remedies 
for her indisposition, Mrs. Bullfinch forced her- 
self to reply gently, and with some small ac- 
knowledgment in her tones of the real interest 
of which she was the subject.. That her husband 
had full cause for the jealous suspicions he had 
manifested, she acknowledged to herself, with a 
sense of painful humiliation. This produced 
something of a new feeling towards him; duty, 
more clearly seen, became the prompter of dif- 
ferent actions, and led to a new, if compelled, ex- 
ternal. 

But, oh! What a trial was before her! These 
meetings with Wellford had blown into a flame 
the damped fires kindled years before, and 
which could not be permitted to blaze forth 
again without destroying honor and virtue; and 
now, though she sought to cover them from view, 
they burned still, consuming the very altar 
where they rested. 

It was not in Mr. Bullfinch to comprehend the 
change which, from this time, was apparent in 
his wife. That it had something to do with Mr. 
Wellford, he, indeed, suspected, for he had not 
failed to notice the total indifference manifested 
by him; as well as his marked attentions to his 
niece, between whom he. most sincerely hoped a 
matrimonial arrangement; might take place. 
But he was far from giving his wife credit for. the 


real state of mind from which shewas) acting? —.: 


He had seen her but a little while before, ap- 


parently wholly absorbed in Wellford; and» a 


utterly indifferent to him;—Wellford made no 
return of this interest, while he plainly 
showed that, if he had ever loved her, he was 
about transferring his affections to another. The 
change in his wife, therefore, he attributed to no 
higher sources than disappointment and chagrin; 
and while he was gratified at her softened man- 
ners towards him, respect for her was in no way 
increased; nor did his jealous feelings lose their 
active suspicion. 

The suddenly awakened interest in sogielts 
which Mrs. Bullfinch had manifested, as suddenly 
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died out. The social season promised to be un+{than before. With the effect produced, Mr. Bull- 
usually gay, and invitation after invitation came : finch was particularly struck, while, at the same 
in, often as many as two in a single week; but, time, he was puzzled.. The change in his wife, 
in every case, regrets were sent, and the old man } dating from the evening at Mrs. Levering’s, he 
and his young wife were missed from the festive jhad never been able clearly to understand, although 
circles. Thus more than two months passed. }he had endeavored to account for it, and, at one 
Awakened to a sense of her duty as a wife, Helen ‘time, pretty much to his satisfaction. That it 
had striven, during this time, though in a weak ! had something to do with want of attention on 
way, to make the home circle more cheerful than | the part of Mr. Wellford, he still believed. And 
it had been. Her father’s health was growing = he was at a loss to determine whether the 
feebler every day, and it was now but rarely that { new effects produced in her appearance by his 
he could venture abroad into the open air. His | wife, were really the result of indifference or de- 
Spirits, too, were low. A sense of dependence si Suspicious jealousy favored the latter view, 
on Mr. Bullfinch, whose manner towards him} while her total want of interest in society, mani- 
had never been frank and cheerful; and worse} fested for some two months, led to a different 
than this, a consciousness that the food he ate,} conclusion. Be the reason what it might, Mr. 
and the house that covered him, were obtained ; Bullfinch resolved to keep an eagle eye upon her. 








at the cost of his daughter’s happiness, lay ever 
like a weight upon his bosom. In brooding over 
the ruin of her own hopes in life, Helen had fail- 
ed to comprehend, as fully as the case required, 
her father’s state of mind; but, now, her thoughts 
were turning to him with a wiser appreciation, 
and a loving desire to brighten, with warmer co- 
lors, the later days of his waning life. 

Changed in her manner towards her husband, 
and more interested and cheerful in the home cir- 
ele than before; and, at the same time, aware 
that such was the case, Helen was disappointed 
at not meeting from Mr. Bullfinch a looked-for 
appreciation of this new and better state of things. 

e had grown, all at once, silent, abstracted in 
manner, moody, and often captious. Money was 
supplied for the use of the family more sparingly, 
and with what seemed a grudging spirit. Fre- 
quently he would sit the evening through without 
speaking a word, unless addressed, and then his 
replies indicated an entire indifference on the sub- 
ject to-which his attention was called. Every- 
thing that did not exactly suit his tastes, was the 
subject of complaint, while nothing that was 
agreeable met with a single word of commenda- 
tion. How often was his ear greeted with a sigh, 
that an expected pleasant look or tone would have 
prevented. 

Thus the season was passing away, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bullfinch had not yentured into any 


Much as Mrs. Bullfinch had striven to avoid 
effect in her dress, she was far from going to this 
third party, at the residence of Mrs. Floyd, in a 
state of mental indifference. While, under a 
strong sense of womanly virtue, she was repress- 
ing all voluntary interest in her old lover; and 
had sought, by avoiding society, to shun temp- 
tation; now, that there was a prospect of meeting 
him once more, she could not repress the wish to 
note the progress of events between him and 
Fanny Milnor. Hopelessness had produced, on 
the surface of her feelings, an icy calm—at least 
in reference to Wellford; and, if the waters be- 
neath were at any time troubled, threatening to 
break the congealation, a strong effort of the will 
repressed the agitation. She did not, therefore, 
wish to attract attention; but rather desired the 
privilege of an observer without being observed. 

There were,few who had met Mrs. Bullfinch 
at Mr. Lane’s and Mrs. Levering’s, who were 
not struck with the marked difference in her ap- 
pearance, and who were not as much interested 
in her as before; but the interest was a] together 
of another kind. Before, there was about her 
much of the brilliant woman of the world, and 
many, while attracted and admiring, said, in 
their secret thought, that she was heartless. 
Now, changed states of mind had subdued what 
before led to a light estimation of her character; 
and evidences of suffering softened towards her 


of the fashionable assemblages, since the evening ;many who, on the previous occasions, would not 


at Mrs. Levering’s. But now, invitations were 
received from a source that made the sending of 
regrets a doubtful expedient. . They could not ab- 
sent themselves without being misunderstood, 
and producing a state of coolness in friends par- 
j ly regarded: 
*) -*> Soywith mich reluctance, Mrs. Bullfinch pre- 
coe for another evening abroad. Even if she 
had desired a new dress for the occasion, the re- 
~~ cent closeness exhibited by her husband, in re- 
ss gerd to poney would have caused herto suppress 
~~ the desire. That worn at Mrs. Levering’s had 
nev used since, and her present love of 
ce was not strong enough to make her 
So, making a few changes in 
is dress, which was of tioh material, by which 
the effect was diminished instead of heightened, 
she attired herself for the occasion, and in doing 
so, studied simplicity instead of ornament, to an 
extent which, governed as it was by good taste, 
rendered her appearance really more attractive 








have hesitated in the utterance of words that 
would have strtick her like barbed arrows. 
Wellford was present, and also Miss Milnor, 
and it was plain to see that a very good under- 
standing existed between them. Not, as before, 
however, did the former keep entirely aloof from 
Mrs. Bullfinch. At Mr. Lane’s, he had ob- 
served her closely, and listened to the observa- 
tions of others. The character she had assumed 
and the impression she made, produced on his 
mind an unfavorable conclusion, At Mrs. 
Levering’s, he was less pleased thin before. In 
fact, he was shocked at her taking the piano, im- 
mediately after Miss Milnor had risen from it, 
and striving, as was too evidently the case, to 
eclipse her performance. That she was playing 
and singing for his ears, he understood too well; 
and while not insensible to the fact that she still 
ied him with affection, his virtuous feelings 
were shocked at her effort to awaken an interest 
in his mind when she was the wedded wife of an- 
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other. Purposely, therefore, did he refrain from 
manifesting even a knowledge of her presence; 
and when she so suddenly retired, at an early 
hour, and he heard her indisposition remarked 
upon, he did not err in his interpretation of its 
meaning. 

Once drawn from his self-imposed seclusion, 
Mr. Wellford, after tasting the pleasures of social 
life, and, more particularly, after making the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Milnor, needed no persuasion 
to induce him to mingie in society. Helen was 
married; and, in her marriage, violence to his 
respect for her had been committed. Why, then, 
should he make himself a hermit on her account? 
She was no longer any thing to him. An im- 
passable gulf had been thrown between them. 
Thus he reasoned with himself, and gradually 
gained accessions of internal sustaining power. 





| 
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yet not audibly, and then experienced a sense of 
relief, as he remembered that he had not, up to 
this time, uttered a word for her ears that could 
be construed into lover-like preference. It did not 
escape the observation of Fanny, that, from this 
time, during the evening, Wellford was less con- 
stant, than heretofore, in his attentions. Why 
this was so, she had no suspicion, or she would 
not have been so unwise as to remark, on finding 
him near her— 

“My uncle’s wife looks twenty years older 
than when married. The wine of her life has 
soured. Yet, who wonders—or who pities her?” 

There was, certainly, no pity in the tones of 
the young lady’s voice, but rather a feeling of 
triumph. Wellford made no reply; but, in a 
little while, he left her side, and did not seek her 
company again during the evening. From that 


He felt that social intercourse was good for him;} time, she had no attractive power for him. Oc- 


and from this preception, as well as from inclina- 
tion, he was led to go much into company. 

Wellford did not, of course, fail to notice that, 
after the evening at Mrs. Levering’s, Mrs. Bull- 
finch, from some cause, no longer went into com- 
pany. Nor did he fail to notice, on her re- 
appearance at Mrs. Floyd’s, that she had assumed 
a new character altogether; or, rather, fallen back 
into herown. After carefully observing her for 
some time, and remarking an entire absence of 
what he had before thought a gay, almost heart- 
less, manner; and also remarking that she no 
longer fixed on him the strangely penetrating 
glances that really haunted him, at Mrs. Lever- 
ing’s, arfd which he avoided, by seeming not to 
be aware of her presence, at Mr. Lane’s, he 
began to feel differently towards her, and very 
soon made his way to her side. 

Even the sharp, suspicious eyes of Mr. Bull- 
finch saw little in the manner of either his wife 
or Mr. Wellford to add fuel to the flame of jea- 
lousy. Both were guarded carefully, and guarded 
by the surest protection, that of virtuous prin- 
ciple. While the latter had no desire to rob the 
husband of his true dower, the affections of his 
wife, the former, conscious that every truant 
thought, or cherished regard for her old lover, 
was sin, kept even, by a powerful effort, the pul- 
sations of her heart. 

What a trial—shall we say a triumph?—it was 
to both! No, not altogether a triumph. “Love 
never dies. The heart that has once loved truly, 
loves on forever.” The fires may be hidden, but 
they burn on. Ashes may lie on the altar, but 
there is a latent fire beneath them. 

For a while they conversed—the old lover and 
his lost idol—and, to each ear, how full of music, 
sweet as the songs of childhood, were the voices 
that filled them! Then, Mr. Wellford, feeling 
that his soul was going out towards her, as if 
drawn by @*spiritual magnet, forced himself 
away. The struggle was not apparent, even to 
Mrs. Bullfinch; nor did the quick ear of her hus- 
band detect the sigh that breathed from her lips, 
as the young man withdrew from her side. 

And now, for Wellford’s eyes, a strange 
eclipse had come over the face of Fanny Milnor, 
and her voice had lost many tones of melody. 
He drew again to her side, but failed to become 
interested as before. He wondered at this, sighed, 








casionally he had been a visitor at her residence, 
but he called there no more, and, when, on the 
next occasion of her being in company, her eyes 
searched the crowded rooms for the form now 
most attractive to her eyes, it was nowhere to be 
seen. Nor did she meet him again at any of the 
closing parties for the season. 





CHAPTER XXIII, 

Winter closed, and spring came with its genial 
airs and the fragrance of budding leaf and epen- 
ing blossom. To Helen, the season had been one 
of no light trial. Another page in the book of 
her life had been turned, and the writing thereon 
told the story of a new and a bitter experience. 
And now, sorrow was to be added to her cup. 
She must stoop to the waters of Marah, yet un- 
touched by the leaf of healing. 

Through the long winter, Mr. Lee’s health had 
been growing worse and worse. To the milder 
season, his wife and daughter looked forward 
with anxious interest. It had come, but, to the 
drooping invalid, it came not with a blessing. 
Anxiety changed to alarm. Instead of gaining 
sufficient strength to ride out, the softer airs of 
spring relaxed his system; and now, when he 
had permission to leave his room, a mere descent 
to the parlors caused so much fatigue, that it was 
not again ventured a Ape 

An occasional walk across his chamber, 
ported by his wife or daughter, soon made the 
extent of Mr. Lee’s bodily exertion. This did not 
long continue. Next, the sitting up for a few 
hours each day was as much as his stren 
would bear—then, entire physical prostration 
came. Life’s pulses beat weaker and less evenly 
—the end was nigh. 


From some cause, the feelings of Mr. Bolte rs 


had been greatly soured against Mr. Lee. 
months, he had scarcely treated him with com- 
mon civility. After he was confined to his room, 


he never visited him, and it was but rarely that 


he made pe wae to te pate of his health. 
The beginning of this dislike was his strong 
sition to the marriage of his daughter, ny 
plainness of his s prior to that event. Man 
things then said had never been forgotten; and, 
in treasuring them, memory had given added 
force to their meanings. The declining health of 
Mr. Lee was to Mr. Bullfinch, therefore, less a 
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source of pain than pleasure. If he thought of { She bent over her father, and looked at him in- 


his death at all, it was with a sense of relief. 
‘His mr was a burden and an annoyance; 
and he cared not how soon he were rid of both. 
Such could not be the state of her husband’s 
mind, without the fact being perceived by Helen. 


How exquisite the pain it occasioned! It was to} 


secure comfort, and freedom from care and a 
“Sense of dependence, for her father, that she had 
consented to become the wife of Mr. Bullfinch. 
All, and more than all the dreaded suffering, she 
had endured twice told, while the hoped-for good 
was denied! How the fine, manly qualities of 
her father’s mind had smarted under a sense of 
dependence, which he had been made to feel! 
And was Helen ignorant of this? Alas! Ne. 
Her own perceptions were too quick not to com- 
prehend all this. As for the mother, her want of 
womanly tact and delicacy increased the evil. 
Towards her, Mr. Bullfinch entertained a most 
profound dislike, which he was at no pains to 
conceal. Not unfrequently, warm words passed 
between them; and more than once he had inti- 
'. mated, pretty broadly, that if she did not inter- 
fere less with his views and comforts, he would 
feel called upon to speak in @ way that might not 
be altogether agreeable. What this meant, Mrs. 
aemaly comprehended, and the hint was not 


As Mr. Lee grew weaker and weaker, he could 
not bear to have his daughter away from him a 
moment; and she had little desire to leave him. 
They were much alone; for Mrs. Lee took from 
Helen the care of the household. As life waned 
slowly, and drew nearer and nearer its mortal 
elose, the thoughts of Mr. Lee reached themselves 
more and more heavenward; and yet, how con- 
stantly were these upward soaring thoughts drawn 
back to rest upon the earth—how often he sighed, 
as their wings were folded in his bosom! 

Not many words passed between him and 
Helen, beyond. kind enquiries and grateful re- 
plies. From the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. Their hearts were full—full to 
oppression, and struggling for utterance—but 

ey dared not give voice to their thoughts. How 
often the daughter’s light hand was laid tenderly 

_ On the forehead of her father, now resting there 
with a gentle pressure, and now smoothing away 
the thin hair that scarcely hid histemples. How 
often were her silent lips pressed to his pale fore- 
head—or her cheek, in sudden excess of tender 
feeling, laid close against his own. And then, 
how earnestly and lovingly they would gaze at 
| times into each other’s eyes; gaze until their 
» light was dimmed by gathering moisture. Beau- 
 tiful, yet sad—exquisitely sad—was this daily 
' ntercourse between the father and daughter. 
| And all the while their hearts were oppressed for 
Ree “ergy yet, silence was felt to be a sacred 
duty. .. 

One day, as Helen sat thus by her father, who 

“been silent, as usual, for some time, he 


“There is always consolation in the night, 
Helen.” 
he remark roused Mrs. Bullfinch from a kind 
cof mental lethargy into which she had fallen. 









} quiringly. 

‘There is always consolation in the night,”’ re- 
peated Mr. Lee, and he smiled as he spoke. 

“From what source?’’ asked Helen, in partial 
abstraction of thought. 

“The morning is sure to break,”’ was answered, 
with something of an exultant tone, as if a new 
truth, or the strong realization of an old one, had 
come to his mind. 

“To give,”’ returned Helen, unguardedly and 
bitterly—‘‘a clearer view of the ruin which has 
been wrought in the darkness.”’ 

“Dear child! Say not so!’’ quickly returned 
Mr. Lee, in an altered voice. ‘‘The morning of 
which I speak reveals not wreck nor ruin.” 

‘‘Forgive me, dear father!’ said Helen, forcing 
asmile. “I spoke unguardedly. Oh, yes; there 
is, I trust, such a morning.” 

Yet, as she uttered the words, ‘I trust,” there 
was doubt, and lingering sadness in her tones. 

“There is such a morning for all who will 
look, in hopeful trust, to its breaking,” said Mr. 
Lee. ‘It is not an earthly morning. For me, it 
will soon break, love; and I trust I am ready to 
welcome it when it dawns.” 

Helen tried to answer, but her lips quivered, 
and she remained a few moments voiceless. Then 
she hid her face on her father’s bosom and wept. 

“It will break for you, dear father,” said she, 
on recovering herself. She spoke with compo- 
sure, yet deep feeling. ‘And it will break, I 
know, ere long. But oh! When you leave me, 
what shall I have to lean upon? When the 
morning breaks fer you, colder and darker will 
the night close around your unhappy child. My 
father——”’ 

Her slender form quivered for a few moments; 
then she was able to grasp the rein that had left 
her hand suddenly. 

“Oh, my father,” she said, speaking from an 
impulse that would no longer be governed by 
any considerations, ‘ere you go, pray that I 
may have strength to bear my burdens. They 
are not light, believe me; and, under their pres- 
sure, I feel myself growing weaker. Oh! How 
often have I longed to open my heart to you, dear 
father! To tell you all I have suffered, to show 
you with what patience I have striven to bear 
all and to endure all. Yet how weakly and hope- 
lessly have I struggled! Youcould have understood 
me—you could have sympathised with me; and, 
in my weakness and ignorance, have helped and 
instructed me. Ah! my steps have well nigh 
slipped. But, thank God! I have been able to 
tread the rugged path of duty, though with bleed- 
ing feet. How it will be when your daily pre- 
sence no longer speaks to me of the right, I can- 
not tell.”’ 

Mr. Lee had grasped a hand o: daughter, 
so soon as she began thus to unbosom herself, 
and was now holding it tightly in both of his. 
A flood of emotions was sweeping through his 











mind; but he was able to control himself, and to 
speak with composure. 

“I will still be very near to you, my sweet 
one!”’ said he, and he even smiled as he looked 
intently at her. 

“My guardian angel!” exclaimed Helen, unable 
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to restrain herself, as a new thought flashed into 


her mind. ‘‘May God in His mercy grant it!” | joy 


And she again hid her weeping face on the breast 
of her father. 

“He will grant it,”” whispered Mr. Lee, faintly. 
‘Love conjoins the spirit. We shall only know 
a bodily separation. Our souls will be inti- 
mately present, as now. When the morning 
breaks for me, love, it will break in some measure 
for you also. In my light, you shall have light. 
In my renewed strength, strength shall flow 
down to you. No, no, Helen: your night shall 
neither be colder nor darker, because mine has 
passed away. God bless you, my child!” 

Feebler and feebler had grown the voice of 
Mr. Lee, through this sentence; and his earnest 
“‘God bless you!” was but just audible. When 
Helen lifted her head, as his lips ceased their 
utterance, she was alarmed at the deathly hue that 
overspread the countenance of her father. The 
sudden cry of anguish that burst from her heart, 
reached her mother’s ears, in a distant apart- 
ment, which brought her quickly to the chamber. 
As the two bent, with pale faces, over the hus- 
band and father, whose sands of life were run- 
ning low, nature rallied feebly, and he whis- 
pered— 

“Not yet—not yet. But the night will soon 
come—and the morning!””— he added, while a 
faint smile lit up his wan features. 

An hour later, and Helen was again alone with 
her father. Mr. Lee had slept for a portion of 
the time. The curtains were closed that the light 
might not disturb him. Helen sat near the bed- 
side, her head resting on the back of an easy- 
chair, and her eyes closed. A few rays, that 








struggled through a small opening in the window 
drapery, were resting on her forehead, and 
throwing a mellowed light over her pale counte- 
nance. From his brief slumber, Mr. Lee had 
awakened, and while Helen sat thus, his eyes 
rested upon her young, but thin and pain-marked 
features, that were beautiful, though faded. How 
early in life for the fading! What were the 
father’s thoughts and feelings, as he lay there, 
with his eyes on that suffering countenance, can 
only be imagined. He gave them no utterance 
in words. Inexpressibly sad was his face, so sad 
that its hue was instantly caught by that of 
Helen, as she suddenly unclosed her eyes, and 
saw that her father had awakened. 

‘‘Dear father!’’ said she, tenderly, starting for- 
ward, and placing, as she was wont to do, her 
hand on his forehead. What pleasure that soft 





touch ever gave him! 
A smile chased, instantly, the sadness away. { 
“The morning will soon be here, love,” he: 
faintly murmured. 
“Oh, my oa I cannot bear this,” said : 
Helen, with at anguish she strove not to conceal. | 
“I try to think of the morning; but I see only | 
night—dark, starless night!’” ‘ 
“I would not pain you, dear child!” replied : 
Mr. Lee, tenderly, drawing her cheek down, and | 
touching it with his lips, “by turning your } 
thoughts to the approaching change; but in the 


little while I have to remain with you, I wish, if} ‘It had its origin in selfishness and false princi- 


though T must sow in tears. May you reap in 
joy! Amen!” 

For a little while, the eyes of the dying man 
were closed. If to his outward ear came no re- 
sponse, in spirit he heard the fervent “Amen” 
that answered to his own. 

“Helen,” said he, as he looked again into her 
face, “‘I know your trials, your patient en- 
durance, your long suffering. But out of all 
these will come, I trust, purification. As gold 
tried in the fire may you be, when our Heavenly 
Father comes to make up his jewels.” 

“Only what is developed here can be perfected 
there. Is this not so, father?” Helen lifted a 
finger as she spoke, and pointed upwards. 

“It is so, I believe,”’ answered Mr. Lee. ‘But 
why make this enquiry, my child?”’ 

Helen laid her hand on her bosom, and sighed 
heavily, but did not reply to the question. Her 
father partly comprehended her meaning, but it 
involved a subject that neither felt willing to ap- 
proach nearer; yet, on which, of all others, Helen 
most longed to unburden herself to some one who 
could comprehend her, and who could throw 
some light on the dark path of duty, along which 
~ was moving with wearied limbs and bleeding 
eet. 

A long silence followed, yet thought was busy 
in the minds of both. At last, Helen, with the 
manner of one who had forced herself into a 
doubtful utterance, said— 

“Father, I do not love Mr. Bullfinch, nor did I 
ever love him. I married him from motives 
which I see to be wrong. Even the good I ex- 
pected from the sacrifice has not been attained in 
anything like the anticipated measure. Daily, 
since our unnatural union, has he grown more 
and more repugnant to me. I have striven 
against this, but the strife is hopeless. Nature 
will speak out. Now, father, what is my duty?” 

Mr. Lee, while he knew to what his daughter 
made allusion, in the beginning, was hardly pre- 
pared for this broad declaration. He did not 
reply, immediately, for he saw not clearly how to 
answer. 

“What is my duty, father?” she repeated. 
“Forgive me for thus disturbing the hours that 
should be sacred to thoughts of eternal life. But, 
oh! my father, when you leave me, to whom 
shall I go for counsel? If words of wisdom reach 
not my ears now, they may never come. You 
have sought my confidence in this sad and solem 
time. Shall I give it freely?” : 

‘Freely, my child, freely!” replied Mr. Lee. 
‘‘Keep nothing back. I am fully prepared to 
hear. God is giving me strength for the hour.” 


«What, then, is my duty?” There was now @ - 


stern calmness about the daughter. ‘I do not 
love Mr. Bullfinch. I have failed to make hitm 
happy. The union is altogether external and of 
constraint. Had I not better leave him?”’ 

“Helen! My child!” exclaimed the father, his 
wan face flushing. ‘‘Who has thrown such a 
thought into your mind? What God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder,” he added, so- 
lemnly. 

“This union was not of God,” replied Helen. 


possible, to impart strength to your mind, even } ples.’’ 





i a You promised to keep your husband in sickness 





oa 
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my child. If, as a wife, love is an utter impos- 
sibi 


_ husband, that she had already come to think of! 


‘light which had burned in the dark chambers of 


> lifted, almost involuntarily, her suffering heart 
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“Did you not refer it to God, and invoke His 
sanction, in your submission to a solemn ordi- 
nance of the church? Were you not joined to- 
ether by His minister and _ representative? 
urely you were! The conjunction was not of 
external constraint in a sense that took from you 
@ consentation of the will. Formally and so- 
lemnly you presented yourselves, and formally and 
solemnly wedded each other; and now you cannot 
abandon the assumed relation without sin.” 

Helen bowed her head, while her father was 
speaking. Ie paused, but she still bent her head, 
and listened. 

“Did you not promise Mr. Bullfinch to be to 
him all that a wife should be, even until the end 
of life?” 

“‘A wife should love her husband,’ said Helen. 
She spoke without raising her head. 

“True.” 

“I promised love—promised it when I knew I 
could not give it.” 

“Love goes not out at the bidding: but out- 
ward obedience to a known duty is possible. 


q 


gend in health. If you fail in part, fail not in all, 


lity; yet, in an unselfish seeking of your hus- 
band’s good; in a daily, earnest endeavor to make 
him happy, something of interest may and will 
be awakened. You cannot do this, without soft- 
ening and humanizing his character, and making 
him better fitted for a higher and purer life than 
he has yet lived. In brooding over the ruins that 
fill the chambers of your heart, you only neglect 
the offices which are required of one in your po- 
sition. The trial is great, I know; but having 
assumed such momentous responsibilities, do not 
abandon them, as you value your soul’s safety. 
God has joined you together, not in the orderly 
union He would have provided, but in the disor- 
derly one provided by your own mistaken judg- 
ments. The bond is just as sacred, and must be 
kept whole until the end. This is thé divine law; 
not made arbitrarily, but for the good of those 
who are to live in obedience to what it requires. 
Better, far better will it be for your own spiritual 

—and this is, in fact, the only real good—to 
bear the cross that you have taken up, and bear 
it even to the end. It will be sowing in tears, I 
know, my child; but there will come a harvest of } 
oy. 
The father ceased speaking, but Helen neither 
raised her head, nor replied. Deeply had his 
words penetrated her heart, and with a strong 
sense of conviction; yet, so intently had her mind 
brooded over the thought of a separation from her 


it with a kindling sense of pleasure. All this 
‘Was now extinguished. The dim light—the false 


her mind, flickered and went out. How cold and 
was all before and around her! And yet, 
er’s dying words, while they swept away 
a false hope, gave new strength for greater en- 
durance. 


‘Though rough and thorny be the way, 
My strength proportion to my day.’? 


In these words, familiar from childhood, she 





upwards, and, as she did so, a better light dawn- 
ed upon her, a light felt to be the true precursor 
of a coming day. 

“You have spoken truly, my father,” said 
Helen, breaking, at length, the long silence. “TI 
cannot, innocently, abandon the position so un- 
wisely assumed.’ 

‘‘Not while your husband remains faithful to 
his vows at the marriage altar. Mere alienation 
of mind is no warrant for breaking so holy a 
bond.” 

“There is something that I can do, father.” 
Helen’s voice was warmer inits tones, as she said 
this; while a flush lighted, dimly, her face. . 

«What is it, love?” 

“T can forget myself more than I have done, 
and be more thoughtful of my husband. In many 
things I can promote his comfort. Ah! I have 
been too indifferent. Hew strong the conviction 
strikes me now! Dear father! How blind to 
duty a selfish brooding over my own disappointed 
feelings has made me. I have not denied myself 
for another’s good. But, God helping me, I will 
live differently in the future.”’ 

“My spirit leaps with pleasure to hear you thus 
speak, my good, my true-hearted child,’’ said Mr. 
Lee, tenderly. ‘God will help you. The very 
wish to bend action to duty, brings Him near 
with His sustaining power; and the silent prayer 
for strength is never uttered in vain. He will 
keep you. May His blessing rest upon you! 
Amen!”’ 

Mr. Lee placed his hand on the bent head of 
his daughter, and lifted his eyes upward. Si- 
lently, for some moments, he prayed for her. 
Then his lids drooped slowly; the light of thought 
faded from his countenance, and he seemed un- 
conscious of the present. The minutes glided by, 
and Helen, who knew that but few sands of life 
remained, began to feel a breathless suspense. A 
slight moving of the chest showed that respira- 
tion still continued. But a low, shuddering sense 
of fear was creeping along every nerve, and she 
was about laying her hand heavily upon him, and 
uttering his name in a quick voice, when his eyes 
slowly opened, and he looked up into her face 
with a quiet, heavenly smile. 

“‘Peace--peace,” he whispered, but so faintly 
that Helen bent low to hear him,—‘‘All is peace. 
I go down into the waters, yet fearing no evil; for 
I cansee across the dark river.—There are shining 
ones on the other side. They wait to receive 
me. Already my feet are on the brink—the 
waters have touched them. One parting kiss, 
dear child!” 

They were his last words. As he uttered them, 
the door opened and the mother of Helen came in. 
With an effort, the dying man stretched his hands 
towards her, partly raised himself up, and fell 
forward on her bosom. When sh@@aid him back 
on the pillow, his spirit was at rest forever. 

As quickly as she could get away from the 
chamber of death, Helen fled to her own room, 
locked the door, and, sinking on her knees, lifted 
her bruised and suffering heart upwards, aspiring 
to Heaven on the wings of prayer. For a long 
time she remained thus, now weeping in aban- 
donment of grief, now communing with her own 
heart, and now imploring strength for-the future. 
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Word was sent to Mr. Bullfinch of the sudden} And what was quite as agreeable to him, his 
death of Mr. Lee. On hurrying home from his; rather epicurean tastes were consulted to a de- 
store, he found his wife singularly composed. ; gree not known since Fanny Milnor resigned the 
Her countenance, it is true, was inexpressibly } care of his household. ‘ 
sad, and her eyes red from weeping; but there} In the orderly progress of cause and effect, a 
was none of that wild abandonment of grief that } change soon showed itself in Mr. Bullfinch. His 
he had expected to see—no irrational wailings;} former cheerfulness did not return—there were 








none of that utter prostration of body and mind } 


which so.often accompanies deep affliction. He 
could not but wonder at this, nor help fecling 
an involuntary respect. Ile doubted not the suf- 
fering—in the endurance, therefore, was some- 
thing that struck him as sublime, and gave him 
a new impression of her character. Tenderly he 
spoke to her, and, with a kindness that she grate- 
fully felt, offered brief, yet fitting words of condo- 
lence. 

This bereavement, destined, now, to harmonize 








many antagonisms—to make somewhat smoother 
the path they were treading—would, but for the} 
dying intervicw between father and daughter, 
have been the signal for a violent disruption of} 
the bonds which held together this ill-assorted ; 
couple. An evil seed had been cast into the mind } 
of Mrs. Bullfinch; it had found life there, and was 
sending up its first tender leaves. Watered and 
nourished, it would soon have attained size and} 
vigor. Amid its branches, night-birds would} 
have found shelter, and bencath its gloomy shade } 
the green things of her heart would have perished } 
utterly. But, the father’s dying hand had pluck- } 
ed the evil plant, and the tender roots lay sapless | 


in the sunshine. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


There are few to whom affliction does not come 
as an angel of mercy; few, who do not rise out of } 
the fiery trial purified, in some degree, from the} 
dress of worldly-mindedness or self-seeking. This 
was eminently so in the case of Mrs. Bullfinch. 
The starless night she had feared, did not come. 
The morning that broke upon her father, lent a 
few rays that struggled through the clouds darkly 
curtaining her horizon; and threw light on the 
rugged path she was destined to tread, thus help- 
ing her to step between the flinty rocks on which 
her feet would have been torn, had she groped in 
the darkness. To her mind, the dying words of} 
her father were ever present; the tones in which} 
they were uttered, still-sounded in her ears with} 
a solemn impressiveness. Though dead, he yet 
spoke to her in a living voice. 

New states of mind never exist without pro- 
ducing a corresponding external. The state in- 
spires the thought, and thought flows into action. 
Deeply conscious of having been, thus far, un- 
faithful to the pledges involved in her marriage; 
and earnestly purposing now to do her duty to her 
husband as far in her lay, it was not strange that 
Mr. Bullfinclitsoon perceived a change in his wife, 
that affected him agreeably. The moodiness, and 
sharp ill-nature, which she had from time 
to time exhibited, were no longer apparent. 
Upon his fretfulness, under slight disappoint- 
ments, or fault-finding spirit when things did 
not please him, she no longer reacted as of 
old; but, to his surprise, meekly bore his captious 
words. Moreover; little discomforts, from which 
he so often suffered, were no longer apparent. 








reasons outside of his domestic relations affecting 
this—but, the ill-nature from which his family 
had suffered, disappeared; and the deference that 
his wife manifestly extended to his wishes, excited 
in him an inclination to defer also. Thus, con- 
strained good will, and consequent good offices, 
produced good offices in return. The death of her 
husband greatly subdued Mrs. Lee, and so re- 
moved her disturbing influence. 

If, in this new order of things, Mrs. Bullfinch 
did not find the beginnings of genuine affection 
for her husband, she yet experienced the birth of 
a new interest, that induced a closer observa- 
tion. Much of the time she saw that his brow was 
clouded, and his mind either deeply abstracted, or 
evidently disturbed. More earnestly she sought 
to know his wishes; more sedulously strove to 
meet them in every particular. That she was 
successful in her desire to make his home plea- 
sant, she had many reasons to conclude; still, the 
troubled aspect of his countenance remained; and 
his silence and abstraction grew deeper. A few 
times she sought to penetrate the cause of this 
change, but he gently repelled or evaded her en- 
quiries. 

In the sunless sky bending over Mrs. Bullfinch, 
the moon had risen to give its mellow, guiding 
light; but that sky was not long to remain cloud- 
less. Either her closer observation of her hus- 
band revealed causes of anxiety, if not alarm, or 
he was beginning to acquire a habit exceedingly 
dangerous at all ages, but more particularly so 
for one at his time of life. Both wine and 
brandy he had always used on his table. Of the 
propriety of this, Helen had never, up to the pre- 
sent time, seen anything to awaken a doubt. 
But, now, she began to remark the frequency 
with which he filled his glass, and the stupor that 
often came after dinner. Could it be possible, 
she asked herself, and with a feeling of alarm, 
that he was becoming inordinately fond of stimu- 
lating drinks? The very question gave a new 
excitement to her fears, and quickened her obser- 
vation. 

It was not long before all doubts gave place to 
painful certainty. Occasionally, Mr. Bullfinch 
went out in the evening to spend an hour with 
some old friend. From one of these visits he re- 
turned rather later than usual, and so much un+ 
der the influence of drink, as to be exceedingly’ 
foolish. In less than a week the same thing oc- 
curred again. From these, as well as other indi- 
cations, it was but too apparent whither hig.over- 
indulged appetites were carrying him. He had 
pampered them until they were too strong for the 
rein, which, in times past, he was able to hold 
with a vigorous hand. 

Morning usually found Mr. Bullfinch silent and 
troubled, his mind brooding over something, of 
which he showed: no inclination to speak; while, 
it too often happened, that evening found him so 
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heavy with excess of wine, as to be utterly stupid. 
As time wore on, this increased. 

At length his manner became unusually ex- 
cited, while his countenance showed the existence } 
of intense anxiety. His breakfast would be taken } 
hurriedly, and often full half an hour elapsed be- } 
yond the dining period—usually so promptly ob- 
served—before he returned trom his store. Let us} 
make the cause of this change more apparcnt 
to the reader. 

Mr. Bullfinch had taken his silent and hastily } 
eaten breakfast, one morning, during the time of} 
which we are speaking, and was on his wa to} 
his store, when a mercantile friend overtook him. } 

“Have you seen the morning paper, Mr. Bull-} 
finch?” enquired this gentleman. 

“‘No,”” was answered. “I never sce the papers 
until I get to my store. Any news of interest?” 

‘Another bad failure in New York is reported.” 

“Who?” 

“«EL—_ & j—.” 

“‘Impossible!”’ 

“Too true, I fear. They have been, for some} 
time, greatly extended.” 

“I declare! It begins to look frightful,” said } 
Mr. Bullfinch, his manner indicating great un- 
easiness of mind. 

“It does, indeed,” was the equally concerned } 





reply. 
“Do they owe you anything?’ asked Mr. Bull- 
finch. 


“No, thank fortune. 
the other side, this time.” 
“Ah! you’re lucky.” 

“So I think. But, how is it with you?” 

“I wish I could say the same. But, I sold} 
them a bill just four months ago. The note fell! 
due in New York yesterday. If they have ac- 
tually failed, the protest will come to hand this 
morning.” 

«““What amount?” 

“Twenty-three hundred dollars.” 

“Bad. Was the note discounted?” 

“Yes; and this makes it so much the worse. 
{ shall have to provide for it, on a day that is al- 
ready burdened quite heavily enough.” 

The other shook his head, and put on a very 
grave countenance. 

“How will you stand, to-day?” asked Mr. Bull- 
finch, after a pause. “Should this note come} 
back under protest, I shall want to raise a couple; 
of thousand dollars. Are you likely to have any- 
thing over?”’ 

“Not a cent,” was the unequivocal reply. 
“Nota cent. I’ve been on the borrowing list for} 
a week, and see no prospect of getting off of it? 
for a month to come.” 

‘The two men parted here, their ways diverging. 
With a quickened step Mr. Bullfinch hurried on 
to his place of business. The news of L—— & 
J——’s failure proved to be too true. Letters 
from’New York not only confirmed it, but the 

test on their unpaid note made assurance 
bly sure. 

Without this additional weight, Mr. Bullfinch 
had quite as much to carry for that day, as he 
codld well bear. pagers a he had pondered 
the ways and means within his power, he was 

“not yet able to see how his other payments were 
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to be made;enor, after much thought and effort 
continued for some two hours, did the prospect 
before him grow any brighter. At length, after 
one of the heavy sacrifices, which, of late, he had 
been obliged too frequently to make, he obtained 
sufficient money to lift his own notes, but the 
protested note of L—— & J—— was yet unpro- 
vided for. This bid fair to prove the last pound 
that ‘‘breaks the camel’s back.”’ Every dollar of 
paper he had received, up to this time, for sales 
of goods, had been either passed through bank, or 
was in the hands of private money-lenders. No 
resource was-left but that of borrowing money 
from mercantile friends, to be returned in a day 
or a week, as the case might be; and he.-had, 
already, made application in all quarters likely 
to afford the needed relief, in the effort to meet 
his legitimate “pong 

Time flew by on rapid wings, and banking 
hours were fast drawing to a close; still the 
needed supply of money came not into the hands 
of Mr. Bullfinch. The old man’s heart began to 
faint. That terrible ultimate in a merchant’s 
life, failure, loomed up before his mental vision 
in its most frightful aspects, causing a shudder to 
reach his very heart. 

It was past two o’clock, yet the deficit in his 
money matters for the day was just twenty-three 
hundred dollars, the amount of the protested 
note. Toa merchant, who had been in the habit 
of lending him freely, but who had that morning 
failed to accommodate him as usual, he made ap- 
plication a second time. 

“You must raise me a couple of thousand,” 
said Mr. Bullfinch. “That note of L—— & 
J——’s is still in the notary’s hands, and my 
regular payments for the day have exhausted all 
the day’s resources.”’ 

‘‘Impossible,” was the firm answer; ‘utterly 
impossible. We had five thousand dollars in 
protested drafts to provide for, besides our usual 
payments, which were very heavy.”’ 

‘Has any body got any thing over to-day?” 
asked Mr. Bullfinch, ‘in a half-despairing tone. 

“Nobody that I have heard of, except Lane, 
Latta & Co. They are as easy as an old shoe. 
Some one told me, yesterday, that their bank ac- 
count always showed a balance to their credit of 
over ten thousand dollars.”’ 

««Possible!” The old man seemed partially 
stupified by this declaration. 

«Try them,” said the merchant. 

Mr. Bullfinch shook his head. ; 

«You'll get what you need for to-day, I have 
not the smallest doubt. See Mr. Wellford. He 
has most to do with the financial concerns of the 
establishment, and will lend you all you want at 
a word.” 

“No—no—I can’t go there.” There was a 
quickness of tone, and an unusual mark of feeling 
in the old man’s voice. 

‘Why not? You want the moncy, and can 
get it for the pe” . 

“T'll try some where else,”’ said Mr. Bullfinch, 
turning from the merchant, and walking hurried- 
ly away. As he reached the street, his eyes 
rested on the face of a clock. What a large seg- 
ment of a circle the minute hand had described 
since he last marked the hour! The old man’s 
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to Wellford for a temporary loan. 


It would be hard to describe the feelings of Mr. } 
Bullfinch, as he dragged himself along in the di-} 
rection of Lane, Latta & Co.’s. No physical } 
suffering could have been so dreaded, as was the 
meeting with Mr. Wellford, to whom he knew } 
the application for money must be made. 

“Is Mr. Wellford in?’’ he asked, in a voice} 
far from being as composed as he could wish, on } 
entering the store. ; 

“You will find him back in the counting-) 
room,’? was answered, and the old gentleman 
moved down the store. 
Wellford was alone in the counting-room. He? 
saw Mr. Bullfinch approaching, and, having} 
heard that he was a loser by the failure in New } 
York, inferred at once the purport of his visit. > 

“Mr. Bullfinch. How are you?” said he kind- ; 
ly, as he advanced to meet him. Seeing that the } 
old man was much embarrassed, he anticipated } 
his request by saying— } 

“Can we do anything for you, to-day?” } 

“If you have some twenty-three hundred dol- 
lars over, you can,’’ was stammered out. 

‘‘We can check for as much,” said Wellford, 
cheerfully. ‘How long will you want it?” 

‘For three or four days, if you can spare it so} 
long,”’ replied Mr. Bullfinch. 
“Say for a week,” replied Wellford, as he} 
— back to a desk, and took down the check- 

ok. 

A few minutes after Mr. Bullfinch entered the} 
store, he came out with a check in his hand for} 
the sum needed. In one respect, his mind was} 
relieved; but, in another, it was heavily burden-} 
ed. There was not a man living from whom an; 
obligation could have been received with more} 
reluctance. Nothing but the fearful consequences } 
just ready to be visited upon him, would ever, 
have driven him to this resort. 

It did not escape the observation of Mrs. Bull- 
finch, when her husband came in, much later} 
than usual, to dinner, that he was suffering from 
more than ordinary disturbance of mind; nor did} 
she fail to remark that, while he ate with none of; 
his accustomed relish fur food, he drank wine al-} 
most as freely as if it were water. The conse- 
quence she dreaded, came. When he arose, at} 
length, from the table, he was so much affected} 
by the unusual quantity of wine taken, that} 
Helen had to assist him up stairs. Insensibility } 
followed, from which he was not aroused until a | 
late tea hour, when he took a single strong cup 
of coffee, and then went out for the evening. At 
eleven o’clock he came ‘home, in little better con- ; 
dition than when he left the dinner table. In‘: 
the morning, he was himself again, and prepared 
for another day’s struggle with fortune. A too 
distinct veil oto of the previous day’s trials, 
and especially the mode in which he had saved 
himself from ruin, in no way tended to the pro- 
motion of a cheerful spirit. Heavily contracted 
his brow, as he sat at the unenjoyed and silent 


used quickly if used at all. i 





heart beat quicker and stronger. Two evils were! 


before him—mercantile dishonor, or an application) asked 
He had no’ 
time now to cast about for any other resource: } 
and, even the one that seemed to offer, must be} 


It so happened that} 





breakfast. 


“Can ~ let me have some money, today?” 

rs. Bullfinch, as he arose from the 
table. 

The words of his wife seemed most unwel- 
come, for his already knit brows gained instantly 
a few more lines, and he said, rather impa- 
tiently— 

««Money! 
want?” 

‘«None for myself,” replied Mrs. Bullfinch, in a 
voice which showed that she was hurt by his 
manner. ‘The bread bill and milk bill have not 
yet been paid, and the waiter wants twenty dol- 
lars that are due her.” 

“Very well:—milk man, bread man, and 
waiter, can’t be accommodated,” said Mr. Bull- 
fineh, gruffly. 

“T told them all that they should have their 
money to-day,’’ said Mrs. Bullfinch, in some per- 
plexity of manncr. 

“Can't help it. They must wait. Money 
don’t always come when you call for it. At 
least, not to me.” 

And without waiting a reply from his wife, 
whose flushing face warned him that he had 
spoken tqo unguardedly, Mr. Bullfinch turned 
off abruptly, and left the house. 


For what? How much do you 





CHAPTER XXvV. 

We need not linger to trace, successively, the 
downward steps taken by Adam _ Bullfinch, 
whether as a man or a merchant. Accumulating 
years, and sensual indulgence, had united to 
dim the clearness of his intellect. A merchant of 
the old school, if he had been wise enough to 
keep to the old school doctrines of caution, close 
calculation, and contentment with moderate, but 
sure returns, all would have been well with him 
in respect to worldly goods. But, having taken 
a young wife, Mr. Bullfinch felt himself quite a 
young man, and must needs act as he felt. “The 
mind,” he vainly said to himself, “‘never grows 
old. The body may bend with accumulating 
years; but the immortal soul knows not the touch 
of time. I have now a brighter and stronger in- 
tellect, a clearer reason, than I possessed twenty 
years ago, and am more capable of doing business 
—and more far-seeing as a merchant.” 


And so, Mr. Bullfinch, pulling up the old land- 
marks—despising the old-fashioned lessons of 


} wisdom, by an adherence to which he had slowly 


accumulated a fortune, threw himself forward in 
a contest with the sharp, shrewd, unscrupulous, 
nothing-venture-nothing-gain class of merchants, 
axd in a wonderfully brief period, came out of 
the struggle an utterly ruined man. 


Having broken the ice with Mr. Wellford, Mr. 
Bullfinch, as his efforts to save himself grew more 
and more desperate, forced himself to make re- 
peated applications in that quarter, and in most 
cases with success. 

‘I’m afraid,” said the resident senior partner 
of the house, speaking one day to Mr. Wellford, 
‘that old Bullfinch is not in a safe condition.” 

“I begin to have some doubts myself,” was an- 
swered. 

««Some one told me, this morning, that he takes 
too much wine.” : 
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A shadow passed over the young man’s face, 
as he said— 

“Ono. That must be a mistake.” 
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‘“Will you want the three thousand I was to 


evel this morning?” 


Wellford reflected for a few moments, and then 


“I hope so; but, his appearance rather con- | replied: 


firms the assertion.” 


“If it will be any accommodation to you, that 


A mercantile acquaintance coming in at the {may be deferred until to-morrow. But we will 


time, the subject was continued, and the question 
asked as to his opinion of the old gentleman’s 
habits. 

“I’m told, on good authority,” was unhesita- 
tingly answered, ‘‘that he drinks like a fish,— 
never goes to bed a night in his life that he is not 
<> as a*beast.”’ 

ellford sighed deeply. His thought was 
with Helen; and his sympathy for her painfully 
excited. 

“What do you think of his business?” inquired 
Mr. Lane. 

‘‘He’s sound, I suppose.” 

‘‘He seems hard run for money just now,” said 
Mr. Lane. 

“I know; and, what is more, has been paying 
enormous rates for some months past.” 

«‘No man is safe in these times,’” was remarked. 

“That’s true enough. Men who seemed firm 
as the eternal hills, have toppled over,-involving 
numbers below them in utter ruin. As for Bull- 
finch, [ have, between you and me and the post, 
my own private opinion for my own private ac- 
tion.” 

«What is that?” inquired Wellford. 

«As to the opinion, I need not speak; the ac- 
tion will be sufficiently demonstrative. In a 
word then, I declined selling him a bill of goods 
yesterday.” 

“You did!”’ 

«It’s true.” 

“Of what amount?” 

«Five thousand dollars. Do you want to know 
why?” 

«Of course.”’ 

“This, then, for your ears. Two or three days 
ago I saw certain packages, just arrived from 
New York, taken to his store; and, yesterday 
morning, I saw the same packages sold at auc- 
tion, below the market price. Do you under- 
stand?”’ 

“Clearly.” 

“An hour afterwards he wanted to make a 
good round bill with me, but I declined.” 

“And you were right,” said Mr. Lane, firmly. 
“We are obliged to you for the hint. We have 
been lending him pretty freely of late; but shall 
have to be less liberal of our favors.’’ 

Scarcely had the neighbor left the store, when 
Mr. Bullfinch was seen to enter. 


_ “You musn’t lend him any thing more,” said ' 
‘ vestigation, it was found that he was hopelessly 


Mr. Lane. 


«Very well,’’ replied the younger partner, avert- | 
| with the reckless manner in which he seemed to 


ing his face. 


r. Lane retired to his own private counting- | 
“Foom, and Wellford met the old man, who came ; 
up to him in a half cringing manner, yet, evi- | 


dently, under a strong feeling of reluctance. 











, certainly want it then.” 

“Thank you—thank you. J will bring it 
around in the morning. Are you certain you 
can’t spare a thousand to-day?” 

‘Quite certain.” 

‘Good morning;” and the old gentleman, with 
a disappointment he could not conceal, retired 
from the store. 

It was after two o’clock, and Wellford was 
about leaving to go home and dine, when Mr. 
Bullfinch confronted him again, and said, with a 
beseeching earnestness— 

“You must help me, once more, my young 


friend.” 

“Impossible.” And Wellford shook his head. 

“Don’t say that. If you havn’t a thousand 
dollars in bank, lend me your check dated two 
or three days ahead; that will answer my pur- 
pose just as well.” 

Wellford repeated his negative. 

“You must help me,” said Mr. Bullfinch, much 
excited. ‘I am just one thousand dollars short, 
and have tried every possible means to raise the 
money. Frankly and confidentially”—he bent 
close to Wellford’s ear—‘‘I have come to you as 
my last resort. If you do not help me now, I 
shall be protested.” 

There was something in the old man’s voice 
that Wellford could hardly withstand. It would 
have been withstood, however, had not a vision 
of Helen came to his mind. Silently he turned 
to his desk, and filling up a check for a thousand 
dollars, handed it, without a word, to Mr. Bull- 
finch, who, grasping it nervously, hurried away 
to prolong, for a brief season, the unequal strug- 
gle he was endeavoring to maintain. 

On the next day, he did not call to return the 
three thousand dollars, as he had promised Well- 
ford. The loan of an additional thousand, after 
what had passed between Mr. Lane and his 
junior partner, displeased the former a good deal, 
and caused him to speak so plainly that the latter 
was hurt and slightly offended. Some rather 
sharp words passed between them, which, but 
for the good sense of both parties, might have led 
to an open rupture, and a consequent withdrawal 
of Wellford from the house. 

On the day but one following, the mercantile 
community was startled by the announcement of 








another failure—that of Adam Bullfinch; and a 


‘very bad failure it proved to be. When, under 


an assignment, his affairs were subjected to in- 


insolvent. Nor were his creditors at all satisfied 
have been doing business for some time. Goods 
had been purchased on credit, in large quantities, 
and sent immediately to neighboring cities and 
sold at auction, for cash, at less than the pur- 


“How are you off for money to-day?” inquired { chase prices; enormous discounts had been sub- 
* Mr, Bullfinch, in a low voice. 
_“Nothing to spare,” was the firmly spoken an- | 
swer. 





mitted to on temporary loans; and other doubtful 


and reckless expedients resorted to, by which 
| Means thousands and thousands of dollars had 
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been wasted. This was his new mode of doing | 
business, in accordance with the more enter-) 
prising spirit of the times, into which the in- 
creasing vigor and clearness of his mental 
powers were enticing him! 

Had Mr. Bullfinch stopped payment six months 
before, he would have come out with a clear sur- 
plus of over fifty thousand dollars. But, in 
struggling, and sacrificing, and hoping for some 
new turn of fortune, under the impulse of his 
modernized views of business, he wasted every- 
thing to such a degree, that even borrowed money 
debts were unprovided for, while his whole estate 
was so impoverished, that the most sanguine 
would have sold out their claims against it for 
forty cents on the dollar! His business indebted- 
ness to Lane, Latta & Co. was five thousand dol- 
lars, and his obligations to the same house, for 
borrowed money, six thousand more. 

So utterly insolvent was the estate of Mr Bull- | 
finch, that his application for an extension of; 
time, in order that he might go on and recover | 
himself, was at once voted down in the meeting} 
of creditors. His assignment was accepted, and } 
the net value of the estate realized as quickly as} 
possible. 

The house in which Mr. Bullfinch resided was} 
his own, and was worth about ten thousand dol- 
lars. It was, however, under mortgage for} 
nearly its full value. Two or three pore Aline 
were also included in the deed of assignment. } 
Through the personal influence of Mr. Wellford, } 
one of these, with the household effects of the} 
debtor, were presented, by the creditors, to Mrs. 
Bullfinch. But for the fact, that one or two of} 
the creditors, who had heard something of Well- } 
ford’s former relation to Mrs. Bullfinch, and who } 
not only highly respected the young man, but } 
were men enough to appreciate his motives and } 
feelings in the present case; but for the fact that } 
these, we say, seconded the generous proposal, ; 
the family of the broken merchant would have } 
been left homeless as well as penniless. } 








CHAPTER XXIV, 

Mr. Bullfinch was not the man to pass through ; 
so terrible an ordeal, and bear the pain with but; 
few external marks of suffering. The degree of} 
agitation exhibited, when no eye but that of his; 
wife saw the anguish of his spirit, was, at times, } 
fearful to look upon.. And yet, almost to the} 
last, he hid: from her the cause, notwithstanding 
she appealed to him, again and again, in the ten- | 
derest manner, to make her the sharer of his' 
trouble. At last, the truth could no longer be; 
concealed. Up to the final moment, he struggled | 
to sustain himself with a tenacity of mercantile 
life rarely shown. All was activity and profound 
agitation, until hope spread out her pinions and 
flew away! Then a deep calm fell upon his 
spirit. 

“It is all over,” said he, in a composed voice, 
to his confidential clerk. ‘I have done all in 
human power to accomplish. The crash is 
coming, at last. Whether I shall come out alive 
from beneath the ruins, or be crushed to death 
by the fall, is more than our weak foresight can 
determine. I think I am prepared for the worst; 
but we are only mortal, at best.” 





The state of mind in which her husband had, 
for weeks, returned from his business, caused 
Mrs. Bullfinch to look, daily, for his coming, 
with something of dread. On this particular 
occasion, the dinner hour had.Jong passed, yet he 
was stillaway. This, as it Was not an unusual 
thing, caused her no greater concern than she had 
been daily suffering. At last, she heard him 
enter, and listened with more interest, perhaps, 
than common to his deliberate step, as he moved 
along the passage, and ascended the stairs. It 
was the old, familiar tread, to which her ear had 
become accustomed; and yet, there ‘was some- 
thing in it that marked a change in her husband’s 
state of mind—whether favorable, or otherwise, 
her instincts were not informed—and she waited, 
with partially suspended respiration, his en- 
trance. One glance sufficed. She saw that— 
whatever had been the causes from which he had 
suffered so profoundly of late—the struggle was 
over. His ‘ony where deep lines had fixed 
themselves for months past, was smooth, as if 
anxious care had never laid thereon a finger; but, 
smooth as it was, it reflected not a single ray 
of light. His eye had lost its quick motion, and 
now looked heavy and fireless. His lips, long so 
tightly drawn together, or arched with earnest 
thought, were gently parted, and almost expres- 
sionless. His body, usually erect, was slightly 
bent forward. He was an impersonation of hope- 
less, yet patient endurance. 

“Mr. Bullfinch!’’ exclaimed Helen, starting 
forward, and laying her hand, with an earnest 
pressure, on his arm, ‘“‘what has happened?” 

“Sit down,” said he, in a voice so strangely 
unfamiliar to the ears of his wife, that the tones 
chilled her, ‘‘and I will tell you all. Conceal- 
ment were no longer a virtue.”’ 

Helen suffered him to lead her to a chair. 
Taking one beside her, and still holding her hand, 
he continued— 

‘‘Helen—when I asked you to become my wife, 
I was rich. I offered you all the comforts and 
elegancies that wealth could buy. Even with 
these to lay at your feet, I have failed to make 
you happy. Heaven knows the pleasure it has 
ever given me to see a smile light up your coun- 
tenance—alas! how few and feeble they have ever 
been.” 

He uttered the last words quickly, and with a 
slight unsteadiness in his voice. A moment he 
averted his face, and then resumed— 

«‘Helen, as I have just said, when I asked you 
to become my wife, I was rich. But, this day, I 
am a beggar!” 

He paused, and looked anxiously into the face 
of his wife. The change he had expected was 
not visible. She did not start, nor grow pale, 
nor weep. 

«Did you understand me, Helen? I said that 
I was a beggar. When I married you, I pro- 


mised all the good things that wealth could pros. 
This day, I am reduced to poverty.” 


cure. 
‘«‘Wealth alone,” replied Helen, in a com 
voice, ‘‘never made a heart happy. e satis- 
faction of mind has its source in a higher spring.” 
The old man was greatly moved by so unex- 
cted a reception of his communication. 
ad long since let go the delusion, that, for any 


ee 
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other attraction than his wealth, his wife had | thought, daily. in excessive quantities of wine or 
consented to wed. She had plainly enough de-; brandy, she took direct means for ascertaining 
clared this in the beginning, but, in his blind the state of his affairs. That is, she called upon 
self-delusion, he would not believe the assertion. {a merchant who had frequently visited at their 
Alas! In what rigid and unmistakable forms had { house, and in whose good feeling and truthfulness 
the truth been since presented to his mind. Now | she had entire confidence. From him she learned, 
that wealth was gone, he felt that the only that the declaration of Mr. Bullfinch, to the effect 








uniting bond was severed, and, in the hopeless 
spirit of a martyr, he made this declaration of 
his changed fortunes. 

No wonder such an unexpected reception of 
his announcement moved him deeply. 

“Did you understand me, Helen?” he asked. 

“I believe so,” she answered. 

“I am rich no longer. . This day, I have failed 
to meet my payments, and, to-morrow, all I have 
in the world must be surrendered to my credi- 
tors. Do you comprehend the meaning of all 
this?” 

“Clearly,” said Helen. 

“But can you bear the change that comes 
inevitably?” 

“I have borne it once,” she replied. 
bear it again.” 

“Once!” 

For an instant, Mr. Bullfinch did not compre- 
hend his wife.. But memory quickly made all 
clear. Her father had, from wealth, been reduced 
to extreme poverty. How well he remembered 
all the events connected with Mr. Lee’s failure, 
and the not over-generous part that he had acted 
as a creditor for a small amount. 

“Ah! now I remember,” he said, his voice 
falling. 

“I have borne reverse of fortune, once,’ re- 
peated Helen, ‘and I can bear it again; with 

. some fortitude, I trust, for I am stronger, now.” 

Mr. Bullfinch gazed upon his wife in silent 
wonder. There were no marks of pain or fear on 
her countenance, that wore an elevated, truly dig- 
nified aspect. With what a shrinking reluct- 
ance had he looked to this stern necessity—how 
he had dreaded the effect upon his wife of the an- 
nouncement she had received so calmly! For a 
little while, he was sustained by her fortitude. 
This, however, was but temporary. The conse- 
quences to himself were too direct and all-em- 
bracing; and he had too long rested for happi- 
ness in the external things that wealth and social 
position gave, to meet such utter ruin with any 
philosophical resignation whatever. 

It was soon apparent to Mrs. Bullfinch, that 
her husband had fallen never to rise again. That, 
in the destruction of his earthly fortune, self-con- 
trol, under the pressure of appetite and habit, and 
self-respect also, were both toa great extent in- 
volved. If the announcement of his loss of pro- 
perty had in no way appalled her, the too certain 
signs of this personal abandonment, as they 
came more and more visible, day after d 


“T can 


{that he was a beggar, was no figure of speech. 
was then that she began to feel dizzy, as her 
{eyes wandered down the dark chasm which had 
; suddenly opened at her feet, and she could see no 
bottom. Had her husband retained his balance 
‘of intellect, personal activity, and entire control 
of his appetites, she would have met the change 
with few emotions strong enough to leave an ex- 
ternal sign. 

But, unhappily, this was not so. Each recur- 
ring day made but the more apparent the rapidity 
{ with which he was sinking all the manly quali- 
ties of his nature—drowning everything of gocd 
that remained in the cup of utter confusion. 
Morning found him sober and serious enough. 
A few hours were then devoted to the business of 
conferring and acting with the assignees of his 
property. Dinner-time brought him home usually 
the worse for repeated glasses of brandy; while 
the afternoon, and often the evening, were spent 
{in sleeping off the effects of deeper potations. 
One day he came home greatly agitated. 

«All gone!”* he exclaimed, on meeting his wife. 
; «Everything swallowed up. Ruin! utter ruin!” 

“T know the worst,” said Helen. 

“They will leave us nothing! House,—house- 
hold effects—everything is to be swept away! I 
never saw such rapacity—such want of hu- 
manity.”” 

It is scarcely to be wondered that the face of 
Mrs. Bullfinch grew paler now; nor, that her lips 
were tremulous as she said— 

‘“‘They will at least spare us these.”” And her 
eyes glanced around the room in which they were 
sitting. 

“Nothing. All must go! It is dreadful! Let 
a man once become unfortunate, and his fellow 
men hunt him to the death as if he were a cri- 
minal.” 

Mrs. Bullfinch replied not. But her thoughts 
were busy with new images, that took more fear- 
ful and repulsive forms. 

As it had been for weeks before, it happened on 
this afternoon, Mr. Bullfinch sought temporary 
oblivion in wine. 

(CONCLUSION IN NEXT NUMBER.) 








A respectable tradesman, with a large family, 


{ heving sustained a serious loss of property by 


the failure of some relations, for whom he had 


) 


be-} become security, was asked by a friend (after he 
ay, had pulled through his liabilities) what means he 
y; 8 


n to startle and alarm her with glimpses of} had adopted to surmount difficulties which would 


a profounder depth of suffering, if that were pos- 
oats, than any she had yet been called on to en- 


A week.or twoelapsed before Mrs. Bullfinch 
n to comprehend the exact position of her 
husband’s business. Finding that, under the 
of a great calamity, he was fast losing 


all manly control of himself—in fact, drowning: 


h * 
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have crushed the spirit and damped the energies 


of ninety-nine out of a hundred. ‘By two very 
simple expedients,” was the reply; ‘‘one was to 
sell my horse and gig, and the other to buy two 
new aprons.” . 





The error of a moment is often the sorrow of a 
life. 
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FIRST AND SECOND LOVE. 


Beloved and most beautiful! 
IT gaze upon thy face — 
Upon thy slender form, replete 
With every winning grace; 
And, ohf I tremble when f think 
How-deart' to me thow art; 
Wert thou to die, how desolate 
Would be myvacant heart! 


, -Lpass each.evening in my walk 
The little churchyard lone, 
‘And I see the moonlight shining 
-: Onone white gleaming stone; 
The lilies growing round that grave 
Look fair in the moon’s ray; 
But she who sleeps beneath that stone 
Was fairer far than they. 


She was a lovely, gentle ‘girl, 
With eyes of, Heaven’s:bluej; 
And cheeks whose soft tint put to shame 
The;egarliest rosebud’s hue.) | 
I loyed her, wooed her; but she was 
A treasure lent—not given; 
And, ere we wed, her gentle soul 
' Fled to its native Heaven! 


And sometimes, in the lonely hours, 
When far away thou att, 

E look into that sepulchre: / : 
Of buried, joy—-my: heart: 

_And Memory brings back the face 

Of ,her, my seraph bride—, 

And that sad morning in the spring, 
That May morn, when she died! 


But, oh’ I loved Her not as I 
_Lové thee, beloved one! 
Shé'was my life’s’sweet morning star, 
-°! Phou art its glorious sun! 
Though long:I wept, when she fled back 
' To her fair‘home on high, 
Wert thou to perish ‘so, beloved! 
‘I would not weep—but die! 





JUPITER’S CHOICE. 
. A MYTH. 
BY Aim3. SOPHRONIA CURRIER, 

The king of the gods walked forth one day— 
It is thus the ancient fables say— 
Not yet! had mortals learned to raise 
A temple to the monarch’s praise, 
Nor through‘a forin of earth or sea 
Had dated ‘approach his majesty; to 
And Jupiter pondered: of all'hé had made, 
What most his'mightiness displayed? : » 


The oak threw out his branches wide, 

And thus he: spoke in his strength and pride: 

‘‘A simple acorn to earth was tung, 

And thence hiag the boast of Tellus sprung, 
Whose summit lodke down on Olympia’s height, 
Whose. roots have pierced to Erebus’ night, © 
With Neptune who copes for the rulé of the'sea;— 
Meet emblem 1; great Jove, of thee!” ' 


An eagle stayed in his:course to the sun, 
And thus his royal accents,run: 
VoL. IL—No. 3. 








“The king of the'air, to the King of Heaven, 
Only supremacy hath given. 

No dust of the earth has stained his breast, 

His eyrie is poised on the mountain crest, 
Where he views thy dart with a dauntless eye, 
And scoffs at the whirlwind hurrying by. 

No emblem meet, great Jove, of thee, 


+ 


_But the mountain eagle, proud and free!” 


The rosé and the lily their arms entwined, 
And thus their mutual wish combined: 

“My cheek is as bright as the sunset’s glow,’’ 
««My heart is as pure ds/the mountain snow,”’ 
“And sweet ‘as radiant,”’ *‘sweet as fair,”’ 
‘‘Naught with us.can earth compare; 

Then, grant.us, mighty Jove, to be 


.) The types of purity, grace, and thee!”? 


*¢Oh, mighty Jove!” so gold began, 

«Come share with me the homage of man; 

T rule the lord, I rule the'slave, 

From the baptismal ‘font to the unblest grave. 
The king of the air, of the’earth and the sea, 
And pureness and beauty, must yield: to me!”? 


«¢And thou?”’?, The silent. marble heard, 

And answered in calm, unboastful word: 
‘‘Where life is not given, death is no sin; 
What thou hast made me, I have been!” 


A temple to Jove might mortals rear, 

So'the Oracle answered prayer. 

Chaplets of oak to the fane were brought, 

And the lily and rose:in' his vesture were wrought; 
The eagle stood with outstretched wing, 

Low at the feetof the mighty king; 

And burnished gold was the royal throne— 

But the god looked forth from the silent stone. 





* 


ANNIE. 


I’ve a sweet little pet!—she is up with the lark,» 
And at eve she’s asleep when the valleys are, dark, 
And she chatters.and;dances:the blessed day long, 
Now laughing in gladness—now singing a song. 
She never, is silent!—the whole summer day 

She is off on the green with the blossoms at play; 
Now seeking a buttercup—plucking a rose, 

Or laughing aloud as. the thistle she blows. 


She never is still!—now at some merry elf, 

You’ll smile as you watch her, in spite of yourself; 

You may chide her in’vain, for those’ eyes, full of 
fun t 5 

Are smiling in mirth at the misthief she’s done, 

And whatever :youdo—that same thing, without 
doubt 

Must the mischievous Annie;be busied about; 

She’s as brown as a,nut, but a,beauty to me, 

And there’s nothing her. keen, little eyes cannot 
see. 


She dances and sings, and has many sweet airs, 
And to infant accomplishments, adding her prayers. 
I have told everything that the darling can do, 
For’ *twas only last summer her years number’d 


two. a pide 
She’s the picture of health—and' a’ southern-born 
thing rial ees 
Just as ready to weep as she’s ee sing; 
And I fain would be foe to the lip that hath smiled 
At this wee bit of song of ‘the dear ditcle child,” © 
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PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 


° {From Mrs. Ellet’s new book, ‘‘The Pioneer Women of the 
West,’ published by Charles Seribuer, we take the following 
interesting extracts: } 


ELIZABETH TAPPEN. 

Elizabeth Harper was the second daughter of 
Alexander and Elizabeth Harper, and was born 
February 24th, 1784, in Harpersfield, New York. 
She was in the fifteenth year of her age when she 
accompanied her parents to Ohio, in 1798, and 
was the oldest daughter ‘who went with them, 
her eldest sister having been married some years 
and remaining in their old home. 

The labors and perils of commencing’a séttle- 
ment in an alrhost unbroken wilderness, encoun- 
tered by all who took part in this adyentu- 
rous enterprise, were shared without a murmur 
by the young girl, to whom fell, ;of course, no 
small part of the work of the household and the 
care of the younger children. .The novelty cf 
their mode of living, and the wild forest scenery, 
with incessant occupation, caused the time to 
pass speedily and pleasantly’ through the first 

_summer; but with the approach of a more rigor- 
ous season, their hardships commenced, and the 
death of her beloved father brought before the 
bereaved family the realities of their )situation, 
far from early friends, and isolated, from the com- 
forts of civilization. Elizabeth suffered much at 
this time of gloom and distrust, with a longing 
for home, and féars for the future; but the forti- 
tude and resolution with which Mrs. Harper sus- 
tained herself under the pressure of calamity, 
had a-due influence on the minds of her children, 
and the feeling of discontent was soon subdued. 

During the absence of James, who went to Cana- 
da, to procure provisions, another son, William, 
broke his leg. The other boys were seven and nine 
yeass old, and as they could do nothing of conse- 
quence, the work of providing firewood for use 
inthe house devolved entirely; ‘for some’ four 
weeks, an Elizabeth. and her*younger’ sister, 

ry: It was no ‘easy task 'to cut, split, and 
bring home all the fuel consumed, as the cabin 
was very open, and large fires were required. 

The prospects for the approaching winter were 
very dark, owing to the scarcity of provisions and 
the wantof comfortable quarters; and Mrs.. Har- 
per thought it best to send her younger daugh- 
ter to stay with some friends at a settlement in 
Pennsylvania. She determined not to accept the 
invitation for: herself, and Elizabeth decided 
to stay with her mother. - The winter proved one 
of unusual severity, and the settlers suffered 

tly from the want of provisions: after the 
wreck of the only vessel on the southern shore of : 
Lake Erie, their supplies’ having to be brought ‘ 
from Canada. ‘Twice the little community was | 
reduced almost to the point of starvation, having { 
to relieve the Gravings of hunger with strange 
substitutes for wholesome food. On the last oc- 

2 oh when the men sent for supplies returned, 

ey brought with them a small quantity of 
coarse Indian meal boiled, which, was called 
samp. Mrs. Harper warmed a portion of this, 
and making some tea, called her family to par- 
ike of the simple meal, then a luxury privation 
d taught them to appreciate. of the 
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children felt sick from absolute want, and disin- 
clined to touch the food; but, after tasting it, they 
were so eager for more, that it required all the 
mother’s firmness to restrain them from taking 
more than they could bear in so weakened a 
state. 

It has been mentioned that a quantity of wheat 
raised in Pennsylvania, was; brought on hand- 
sleds a distance of fifty miles on the ice ‘to the 
settlement, and ground in.a small mill belonging 
to one of the families. It was Elizabeth’s work 
to grind that required for her family. She would 
take a peck of ‘wheat and walk two miles and a 
half to grind it, then“carry home the meal and 
make it into bread. The mill would grind no 
more than a bushel of grain in a. day when con- 
stantly in use, and three families were to be sup- 
plied. e men being occupied in bringing the 
wheat and attending to other necessary duties, 
the grinding was ehiefly:done by the women. 

Many of the ‘dattle beloriging to the settlers 
died this winter, 'and some of the oxen disappear- 
ed, supposed to’haye been killed arid ‘carried off 
by the Indians. The disaster that caused so 
much inconvenience the following season—the 
breaking of the little mill which had, been so 
useful—set them upon the invention of a substi- 
tute. A-hole; was burned and scraped in the top 
of an oak stump, Jarge enough to hold. quantity 
of corn, which was:then; pounded ‘as fine! as pos- 
sible with a pounder iattached too spring pole re- 
sembling a ‘well-sweep, the heavy end bemg fas- 
tened to the ground.’ This'contrivance was called 
a mortar. Their’ ovens were equally primitive. 
As neither brick ‘nor stoné was to be fod. a stump 
was hewn perfeetly flat on the top, and a slab 
hewn out and laid upon it. On this the women 
spread a dayer of clay, and: placed upon ,it wood 
heaped up in the form of an oven, covering the 
whole except a small opening at one end, with a 
thick layer of clay. It stood'a:short time to dry, 
and then thé!wood ‘was ‘set on ‘fire and burned 
out. The oven'thus manufactured proved an ex- 
cellent one for use, and served as a model for all 
the ovens in the country for some years after- 
wards. Bers \ 

In the autumn of the second year of the settle- 
ment, Mrs. Wheeler, Mrs. Harper’s eldest daugh- 
ter, came with her husband and family, and they 
took up their residence in a cabin they built half 
a mile from that of the widow... They. were join- 
ed by several other families soon afterwards. 

Some anecdotes.of their encounters with. the 
wild beasts of the forest are. remembered. in fam- 
ily tradition. One summer evening in. the third 
year, when William Harper was, returnmg sbout: 
dusk froja Judge! Wheeler’s, his attention was 
arrested by thésight of a bear just: in ‘the path 
before him, engaged in devouring a hog he had 
just killed. Willian fired at the anima] without 
apparent effect, and was hastily reloading his gun, 
when the bear desisted from his meal, and 8tart- 
ed in pursuit-of the new enemy, , Fortunately, a 
large tree was near at hand, which the. young 
man ran round, the bear. closely, following and 
tearing off pieces of the bark in.his fury... Wil- 
liam contrived, while dodging him, to load his 
gun, and fired eleven’ times: before the: enraged 
animal fell to the ground; then, completely ex+ 
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hausted by the efforts he had made to keep the} the excellent quality of her cooking, could be 
foe at bay, he hastened homeward, and met his) attested by many who from time to time were the 
brother, who alarmed by hearing reports in such) chance inmates of her cheerful home. At that 
rapid succession, had come to look for him. On) early period an unaffected kindness of feeling, 
going to the spot the next evening, they found) poorly replaced in a more adwanced state of so- 
the bear quite dead, with ten of the eleven balls} ciety by the conventionalities of good breeding, 





in his body, the tree being entirely stripped of) prevailed among the settlers, and some families 


bark as high as he could reach. 


Good 


were sincerely attached to each other. 


It was not long after this that Elizabeth, while } offices were interchanged between neighbors every 


band, was alarmed by an attack from one of 
these ferocious animals. 
ing to the settlement had come to stay the night} 
in the house. Late in the evening they heard a} 
noise among some fowls roosting upon the pro-)} 
jecting logs of the cabin, and going to the door, 

they distinctly saw a large bear standing on his 

hind legs, trying to reach the fowls, that crowded 

together in their terror above the range of his) 
paws. It required all of Elizabeth’s presence of) 
mind and energy to prevent the lunatic from 
rushing out; but by alarming her fears, she per- 
suaded her to be quiet, and fastened the doors. 
A more severe encounter took place some years 
afterwards, in the house of her brother. A hun- 
gry bear broke into the yard, and attempted to 
catch a goose wandering on the premises. Mrs. 
Harper, the sister-in-law, hastily called to her 
children to come in, and barred the door; but the 
fierce creature had heard the sound of her voice, 
and bent on securing his prey, sprang through 
the open window, and attacked her. Her clothes 
were much torn, and her arm badly scratched; 
but her husband and a man who chanced to be 
with him coming to the rescue, they beat off the 
bear with clubs, and killed him. The fright of 
Mrs. Harper had such an effect upon her that she 
suffered in health for many years. 

When the school was established in 1802, the 
earliest on the Reserve, Elizabeth Harper was 
jr Ai toteachit. The following winter Abra- 
ham Tappen was appointed to take charge of it, 
and some of the scholars came from distant set- 
tlements. The school was taught alternately by 
Tappen and Miss Harper during the winter and 
summer, for some years. Religious meetings 
were established about the same time. 


In 1806, Elizabeth was married to Abraham 
Tappen, then engaged as a surveyor, and em- 
ployed in equalizing the claims of land-holders. 
His duties compelled him to be absent from home 
during a great part of the time, and after they were 
settled, the labor of superintending the clearing of 
a new farm devolved upon the wife. The work 
was done, however, with an energy and cheerful 
spirit worthy the daughter of such a mother; and 
a substantial foundation was thus laid for future 
comfort and prosperity. For a few years the 
youthful couple lived in a small log hut contain- 
ing but one room, it which it was necessary very 
frequently to entertain company, as Tappen’s ac- 
quaintance and business associations with land 
owners and land agents brought strangers contin- 
ually to his house, and the duties of hospitality 
were esteemed sacred in the most primitive set- 
tlements. Mrs. Tappen was often obliged to 


A crazy woman belong: } 





spread the floor with beds for the accommodation of 
her guests; and the abundance of her table, and 


staying with her sister in the absence of her hus-} day, and a friendly intercourse maintained by 


frequent visits. These were often paid from one 
to another, even when a journey of fifteen miles 
on horseback, occupying a whole day, had to be 
performed. The alarms and accidents to which a 
new settlement is liable, tended also to bind the 
emigrants together for mutual assistance and pro- 
tection. One of a number of similar incidents, 
which occurred in 1811, caused much trouble to the 
Harper family. A son of Mrs. Wheeler, nine years 
of age, had gone out alone to gather chestnuts. 
The afternoon was sultry, and he was thinly clad, 
but it was not long before a terrible storm of 
wind and rain came on, prostrating acres of the 
forest, and swelling the streams in a little while 
to torrents. Just before dark, Mrs. Tappen re- 
ceived a hasty summons to go to her sister, whom 
she found half frantic with fears for the missing 
boy. The alarm quickly spread, the neighbors 
assembled, and people came from a distance of 
fifteen or twenty miles to aid in the search, 
which was continued through the next day and 
the following one, without success, till near the 
close of the third day, when the child was found 
in so exhausted a state that in attempting to rise 
he fell upon his face. His limbs were torn and 
filled with porcupine’s quills. 

Not very long afterwards, another boy belong- 
ing to the settlement was lost in the woods, and 
the members of his family, in the search for him, 
called his name aloud repeatedly. It may not be 
generally known that the panther, which at this 
time came frequently near the dwellings of man, 
emits a cry resembling a human voice in distress. 
The calling of the boy’s name was several times 
answered, as his friends supposed, and after fol- 
lowing the sound and hailooing some time, they 
discovered that fhe voice was not human. In a 
state of torturing anxiety and apprehension, they 
were obliged to wait for daylight, when the boy 
made his appearance. He had wandered in an 
opposite direction from the panther’s locality, and 
had found shelter at a house, where he remained 
all night. 

The experience of Mrs. Tappen during her re- 
sidence in the backwoods was full of such inci- 
dents. But the forest around them gradually 
receded before the axe of the enterprising emi- 
grant, the country became cleared and cultivated, 
and with the progress of improvement the condi- 
tion of the early settlers became more safe and 
comfortable. Judge Tappen and Mrs. Tappen 
still reside on the same farm which they first re- 
duced to cultivation, about half.a mile from the 
spot where her father fixed his dwelling on his 
first removell to the country. The little village of 
Unionville, in Lake County, Ohio, has been built 
partly on Judge Tappen’s farm, and partly om 
the land formerly owned by his wife, the county 
line running through it. 
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LIFE IN THE WOODS. 

» The following sketch of life in the woods is ex- 
tracted from an article written by John S. Wil- 
liams, the editor of the American Pioneer: 

«Emigrants poured in from different parts, ca- 
bins were put up in every direction, and women, 
children and goods tumbled into them. Every- 
thing was bustle and confusion, and all at work 
that could work. Our cabin had been raised, co- 
vered, part of the cracks chinked, and part of the 
floor laid, when we moved in on Christmas day! 
We had intended an inside chimney, for we 
thought the chimney ought to be in the house. 
We had a log put across the whole width of the 
cabin for a mantel, but when the floor was in, 
we found it so low as not to answer, and removed 
it. We got the rest of the floor laid in a very 
few days; the chinking of the cracks went on 
slowly, but the daubing could not proceed till 
weather more suitable, which happened in a few 
days; doorways were sawed out, and steps made 
of the logs, and the back of the chimney was 
raised up to the mantel, but the funnel of sticks 
and clay was delayed until spring. 

‘I ‘In building our cabin, it was set to front the 

and south, my brother using my father’s 
ket compass on the occasion. e had no 
idea of living in a house that did not stand square 
with the earth itself. This argued our ignorance 
of the comforts and conveniences of a pioneer life. 
The position of the house, end to the hill, neces- 
ily elevated the lower end, and the determina- 
tion to have both a north and south door, added 
much to the airiness of the domicile, particularly 
after the grees ash puncheons had shrunk so as 
to leave cracks in the floor and doors from one to 
two inches wide. At both the doors we had high, 
unsteady, and sometimes icy steps, made by piling 
up the logs cut out of the wall. We had a win- 
dow, if it could be called a window, when per- 
haps it was the largest spot in the top, bottom or 
sides of the cabin at which the wind could not 
enter. It was made by sawing out a log, placing 
sticks across; and by pasting an old newspaper 
over the hole, and applying some hog’s lard, we 
had a kind of glazing which shed*a most _beauti- 
ful and mellow light across the cabin when the 
sun shone upon it. All other light entered at the 
doors, cracks, and chimney. 

“Our cabin was twenty-four by eighteen. The 
west end was occupied by two beds, the centre of 
each side by a door, and here our symmetry had 
to stop, for opposite the window, made of clap- 
boards supported on pins driven into the logs, 
were our shelves. Upon these shelves my sister 
— in order, a host of pewter plates, basins, 

, and spoons, scoured and bright. A lad- 
der of five rounds occupied the corner near the 
window! By this, when we got a floor above, 
we could ascend. Our chimney occupied most of 
the east end; pots and kettles were opposite the 
window under the shelves, a gun on over 
the north door, four split-bottom chairs, three 
three-legged stools, and a small eight by ten 
looking-glass sloped from the wall over a large 
towel and combcase. These, with a clumsy 
shovel and a pair of tongs, with one shank 
straight, completed our furniture, except a spin- 


} 


ning-wheel and such things as were necessary to 
work with. It was absolutely necessary to have 
three-legged stools, as four legs of anything could 
not all touch the floor at the same time. 
‘The completion of our cabin went on slowly. 
} The season was inclement, and laborers were not 
/to be had. We got our chimney up breast high 
}as soon as we could, and our cabin daubed as 
} high as the joists outside. It never was daubed 
on the inside, for my sister, who was very nice, 
could not consent to ‘live right next to the mud.’ 
} My impression now is, that the window was not 
; constructed till spring, for until the sticks and 
} clay were put on the chimney we could possibly 
have no need of a window; the flood of light 
; which always poured into the cabin from the fire- 
} place would have extinguished our paper window, 
} and rendered it as useless as the moon at noon- 
day. We got a floor laid overhead as soon 
as possible, perhaps in a month; but when 
it was laid, the reader will readily conceive 
of its imperviousness to wind or weather, when 
we mention that it was laid of loose clapboards 
split from a red oak, so twisting that each board 
lay on two diagonally opposite corners, and a cat 
might have shaken every board on our ceiling. 

«<The evenings of the first winter did not pass 
off as pleasantly as evenings afterwards. We had 
no corn toshell, no turnips toscrape, no tow to spin 
into rope-yarn, nor straw to plait for hats, and we 
had come so late we could get but few walnuts to 
crack. We had, however, the Bible, George 
Fox’s Journal, Barkley’s Apology, and to our 
stock was soon after added a borrowed copy of 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress, which we read twice 
through without stopping. The first winter our 
living was truly scanty and hard; but even this 
winter had its felicities. _We had part of a bar- 
rel of flour which we had brought from Frede- 
ricktown. Besides this we had a part of a jar of 
hog’s lard brought from old Carolina; not the 
tasteless stuff which how goes by that name, but 
pure leaf lard taken from hogs raised on pine 
roots and fattened on sweet potatoes, and into 
which, while trying, were immersed the boughs 
of the fragrant bay tree, that imparted to the lard 
a rich flavour. Of that flour, shortened with this 
lard, my sister every Sunday morning made short 
biscuit for breakfast. 

«The winter was open, but windy. While the 
wind was of great use in driving the smoke and 
ashes out of our cabin, it shook terribly the tim- 
ber standing almost over us. We were some- 
times much and needlessly alarmed. We were 
surrounded by the tall giants of the forest, wav- 
ing their boughs and knitting their brows over 
us, as if in defiance of our distubing their repose, 
and usurping their long uncontested pre-emption 
rights. The beech on the left often shook his 
bushy head over us as if in absolute disapproba- 
tion of our settling there, threatening to crush 
us if we did not pack up and start. The walnut 
over the spring branch stood high and straight; 
no one could tell which way it inclined, but all 
concluded that if it had a preference it was in fa- 
vor of quartering on our cabin. We got assist- 
ance to cut it down. 

«The monotony of the time for several of the 
first years was enlivened by the howl of wild 
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beasts. The wolves howling around us seemed 
to moan their inability to drive us from long and 
undisputed domain. The bears, panthers and 
deer but seldom troubled us. When spring was 
fully come and our little patch of corn, three 
acres, put in among the beech roots, which at 
every step contended with the shovel-plough for 
the right of soil, and held it too, we enlarged our 
stock of conveniences. As soon as bark would 

1 off we could make ropes and bark boxes. 
Mhese we stood in great need of, as such things as 
bureaus, stands, wardrobes, or even barrels, were 
not to be had. Sometimes boxes made of slip- 
pery elm bark, shaved smooth, and the inside out, 
wereornamented with drawings of birds, trees, etc. 

‘We settled on beech land, which took much 
labor to clear. We could do no better than clear 
out the smaller stuff and burn the brush, &c., 
around the beeches which, in spite of the girdling 
and burning we could do to them, would leaf out 
the first year, and often a little the second. The 
land, however, was very rich, and would bring 
better corn than might be expected. We had to 
tend it principally with the hoe, that is, to crop 
down the nettles, the water-weed, and the touch- 
me-not. Grass, lamb’s quarter, and Spanish- 
needles, were reserved to pester the better 
prepared farmer. We cleared a small turnip 

atch, which we got in about the 10th of August. 

e sowed timothy seed, which took well, and 
next year we had a little hay besides. The tops 
and blades of the corn were also carefully saved 
for our horse, cow, and the two sheep. The tur- 
nips were sweet and good, and in the fall we took 
care to gather walnuts and hickory nuts, which 
were very abundant. These, with the turnips 
which we scraped, supplied the place of fruit. I 
have always been partial to scraped turnips, and 
could now beat any three dandies at scraping 
them. Johnny-cake, also, when we had meal 
to make it of, helped to make up our evening’s 
repast. The Sunday morning biscuit had all 
evaporated, but the loss was partially supplied 
by the nuts and turnips. Our regular supper was 
mush and milk, and by the time we had shelled 
our corn, stemmed tobacco, and plaited straw to 
make hats, etc., our appetites were sharp again. 
To relieve this difficulty, my brother and I would 
take a thin johnny-cake, part of which we would 
eat, and leave the rest till morning. At day- 
light we would eat the rest as we walked from the 
house to work. 

“The methods of eating mush and milk were 
various. Some would sit around the pot, every 
one taking therefrom for himself. Some would 
sit at table and have each his tin cup of milk, 
with a pewter spoon, taking just as much mush 
from the dish or the pot as he thought would fill 
his mouthythen lowering it into the milk and 
taking some to’wash it down. This method kept 
the milk cool, and by frequent repetitions the 
pioneer would contract a faculty of correctly es- 
timating the proper amount of each. Others 
would mix mush and milk together. 

“To get grinding done was often a great diffi- 
culty, by reason of the scarcity of mills, the 
freezing in winter and the droughts in summer. 
We had often to manufacture meal in any way 
we could get the corn to pieces. We soaked and 




















pounded it, we shaved it, we planed it, and at 
the proper season, grated it. When one of our 
neighbors got a hand-mill, it was thought quite 
an acquisition to the neighborhood. In after 
years, when we could get grinding by waiting 
for our turn no more than one day and a night at 
a horse mill, we thought ourselves happy. To 
save meal we often made pumpkin bread, in 
which, when meal was scarce, the pumpkin would 
so predominate as to render it next to impossible 
to tell our bread from that article, either by taste, 
looks, or the amount of nutriment it contained. 
Salt was five dollars per bushel, and we used none 
in our corn bread, which we soon liked as well 
without it. What meat we had at first was 
fresh, and but little of that, for had we been hun- 
ters we had no time for the chase. 

“We had no candles, and cared but little about 
them except for summer use. My business was 
to ramble the woods every evening for seasoned 
sticks, or the bark of the shelly hickory, for light. 
Tis true that our light was not as good as can- 
dies, but we get along without fretting, for we 
depended more upon the goodness of our eyes than 
we did upon the brilliancy of the light.” 

Howe relates an anecdote of one Henry Perry, 
who in the fall of 1803, after getting up his cabin 
near Delhi, left his two sons and returned to Phila- 
delphia for the remainder of his family, but find- 
ing his wife ill, and afterwards being ill himself, 
could not get back till thenext June. These two 
little boys, Levi and Reuben, only eleven and nine 
years old, remained there alone, eight months, fif- 
teen miles from any white family, and surrounded 
by Indians, with no food but the rabbits they could 
catch in hollow logs, the remainder of one deer 
that the wolves killed near them, and a little corn 
meal that they occasionally obtained of Thomas 
Cellar, by following down the ‘Indian trace.’ 
The winter was a severe one, and their cabin was 
open, having neither daubing, fire-place, nor 
chimney; they had no gun, and were wholly un- 
accustomed to forest life, being fresh from Wales, 
and yet these little fellows not only struggled 
through, but actually madea considerable clearing! 
Jacob Forst, at an early day, when his wife was si 
and could obtain nothing,no eat that she relished, 
grim a bushel.of wheat, and throwing it upon 

is shoulders, carried it to Zanesville to get it 
ground, a distance of more than seventy-five 
miles by the tortdousipath’he had + fae and 
then shouldering hil retracell hi home, 
fording the streams camping out nights.” 

Dr. Hildreth says that for many years after the 
first settlement of Ohio, salt had to be brought 
across the mountains on pack-horses. ‘Those 
immense fountains of bfine that now are known 
to exist deep in the rocky beds below, were not 
then dreamed of; it was supposed that the West 
would always be dependent on the Atlantic coast 
for salt, and deeply deplored as a serious draw- 
back on the prosperity of this beautiful region. 
Although springs of salt water were known in 
various places, they were of so poor and weak @ 
quality as to require from four to six hundred 
gallons of the water to make a bushel of salt; 
and when made, it contained so much forei 
matter as to render it a very inferior article. Yet 
as it could be used in place of the imported salt, 
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and saved the borderer’s money, at that day not | 
very plenty, it was occasionally resorted to by the; 
settlers, who, assembling in gangs of six or eight } 
persons, with their domestic kettles, pack-horses 
and provisions, camped out for a week at a time} 
in the vicinity of the Saline. These springs 
were generally discovered by hunters, and were 
at remote points from the settlements.” 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


There is in the heart of woman such a deep 
well of love that no age can freeze it. 


What home in after-life is beloved like the 
walls that girt round the innocent days of our 
childhood? 


When our desires are fulfilled to the very let- 
ter, we always find some mistake which renders 
them anything but what we expected. 


Every year of my life 1 grow more and more 
convinced that it is wisest and best to fix our 
attention on the beautiful and the good, and 
— as little as possible on the evil and the 





Nothing sets no wide a mark between a vulgar 
and a noble soul, as the respect and reverential 
love of woman kind. A man who is always 
sneering at woman is generally a coarse profligate 
or a coarser bigot. 


Of all learning the most difficult department 
is to unlearn; drawing a mistake or prejudice out 
of the head is as painful as drawing a tooth, and 
the patient never thanks the operator. 


As every reflux of the tide leaves behind it a 
few shells to mark its course, so it is fitting that 
every violent excitement of the speculative spirit 
should bequeath to posterity some memorial of 
the errors it has caused and the mischief it has 
done. 

When an opinion is violently attacked, it raises 
an attention in the persecuted party, and gives 
an alarm to their vanity, by making them think 
that worth defending and keeping at the hazard 
of their lives, which perhaps otherwise they 
would only have admired awhile for the sake of 
its novelty, and afterwards resigned of their own 
accord. . a 

It is fa being in the progress of 
knowledge, that after e ‘ailure we must re- 
commence from the beginning. Every failure is 
a step to success; every detection of what is false 
directs: us towards what is true: every trial 

ts some temptingdorm of error. Not only 
80; but scarcely any attempt is entirely a failure: 
scarcely any theory, the result of steady thought, 
is altogether false: no tempting form of error is 
without some latent charm derived from truth. 


e 








The person who has not been a grandmother, 
knows nothing of the anxieties of this life. It 
is bad enough to have a drunken husband, but 
when ‘you come to compare that affliction with 
two generations of croup, hooping-cough, and 
measles, you elevate a sprained ankle to the dig- 





nity of a broken leg, and class toothaches with 
apple-plexy. 


PLEASANT VARIETIES. 


When is a wall like a fish? When it is scaled. 


Why is a chemist like a wit? Because he is 
furnished with good ‘retorts. 


Why is a man ascending Vesuvius like an 
Irishman trying to kiss a pretty girl? Because 
he wants to get at the crater’s mouth. 


Punch, speaking of the influence of good din- 
ners, says there is no diplomatic dispute in this 
world so large that ‘‘it cannot be covered with a 
table-cloth.” 


The wife of a sexton in a country village, was 
haranguing her neighbors on the hardness of the 
times, when a man came up and offered some 
ducks for sale. ‘Ducks!” said the wife, “how 
can you suppose I can purchase ducks, when my 
husband has not buried a living soul these last 
three months?” 


An English lady, on arriving at Calais, on her 
way to make a grand tour, was surprised, and 
somewhat indignant, at being termed, for the 
first time in her life, ‘a foreigner.’’ ‘You mis- 
take, madam,” said she to the libeller, with 
some pique, “it is you who are foreigners—we are 
English.” 


During a recent fire, an old woman was very 
anxious to go through a street, which was con- 
sidered at the time ‘‘dangerous,’’ but all her 
efforts were unavailing. At length, she pushed 
one of the policemen aside, when that worthy 
preferver of the public peace said, «Now, marm, 
you can’t pass; if you do, you'll be killed, and 
then you'll blame us afterwards.” 


Once on a time, a Frenchman and a Dutchman 
were travelling in Pennsylvania, when their horse 
lost a shoe. They drove up to a blacksmith’s 
shop, and no one being in, =o A proceeded to the 
house to inquire. The Frenchman rapped, and 
called out, ‘‘Is de smitty wittin?” ‘Shtand 
back,” says Hans; ‘let me shpeak. Ish der 
blacksmith’s shop.en der house?” 


A maiden lady, suspecting her female servant 
was regaling her beau upon the cold mutton of 
the larder, called Betty, and inquired whether 
she did not hear some one speaking with her, 
down stairs? ‘Oh, no, ma’am,” replied the girl, 
“it was only me singing a psalm!” ‘You may 
amuse yourself, Betty,” replied the maiden, 
‘“‘with psalms, but let’s have no hims, Betty. I 
have a great objection to Aims.” Betty curtesied, 
withdrew, and took the hint. 


B——, who has since made quite a noise in 
the world, while at college, was called upon to 
undergo an examination in agony, On 
emerging from the ordeal, one of his companions 
asked him how he got off. ‘First-rate,” said 
B——-; ‘they only asked me two questions, and 
I answered them both promptly and correctly.” 
‘“‘What were the questions?” ‘The first was, 
‘What isa parallax?’ and I told them I didn’t 
know! and the second was, ‘Can you calculate an 
eclipse?’ to which I said no! I'd like to see any- 
se A em two questions more correctly than 

at. 
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Whenever I feel a fit of low spirits approaching; } 
my invariable resource is to call my dog, and in- 
vite him:to a social ramble. There are few com- 
panions more agreeable than a:dog. Friends 
may go out with you when they would rather 
stay at home; their. minds are perhaps occupied 
with their:own affairs, and often.the merest trifle 
will withdraw their attention from you iat a mo- 
ment when you most require their sympathy. 
This is not the case with the dog: his whole‘at- 
tention is’ given to his master; ‘he tracks his 
steps, watches his looks, and obeys his commands 
with docility and cheerfulness. Ingratitude can- 
not estrange him; even neglect fails to chill his 
constant love. 

Whenever I meet any of my literary compa- 
triots with a bilious-looking face, carrying into 
the field the same ‘thoughts which had filled his 
mind inthe study, I cannot help saying to my- 
self: «“What'a pity he does not get a dog!’’ There 
is more in this than people at first sight may 
imagine; but when it is considered that the ob- 
ject of the student’s walk is generally to rub 
away the cobwebs which intense study has en- 
gendered in the brain, to change the: current of 
the thoughts, to unbend the overstretched mind, 
and to rest: the wearied faculties, for all these 
purposes there is'‘no companion like the dog; and, 
fora similar reason to that’ given by the witty 
Frenchman for frequenting the society of a lady 
who had not two ideas in her head—namely, ‘‘he 
went there to rest his mind.” In like manner, I 
would recommend all who’ are suffering from 
petty cares and worrying trifles; to try the effect 
of a good brisk ‘walk with their dog; it will do 
more to dispel tHe:clouds of ill-humor and vexa- 
tion that could be effected by the eloquence of a 
Cicero. Theincessant scampering to and fro of 
the happy creature—happy that it has got its 
master fora companion andiobserver of its 
pranks—its: heedless’ chase after sparrows, pi- 
geons, or any other feathered and winged: animal 
which has alighted'on the ground—its wild bay- 
ing andsbarking when ‘full drive after the objects 
of pursuit—and anon its returning with panting 
tongue, sparkling’ eyes, and merry wagging tail, 
to.look - in your face and receive its reward in 
a word of kindness—all, all is exhilarating, and 
helps wonderfully to enliven the dullness of a soli- 
tary stroll. 

When my friends smile, as they occasionally 
do, at.my partiality for this faithful friend of 
man, I defend myself by quoting the great men 
of antiquity who shared in the same sentiments. 
Alexander the Great was so grieved at the death 
of a favorite dog, that, as a relief to his sorrow, 
he raised.a city in his honor. No one need be 
ashamed of writing in praise of dogs, when even 
Solon himself has not disdained to commemorate 
the following instance of affectionvin a dog called 
Hireanus, towards his master Lysimachus, king 
of Macedon. ‘his prince being killed in a battle 
against Seleueus, king of Syria, his body was dis- 
covered in the field of battle by the plaintive 
cries of his dog; which was found lying beside it. 
On the obsequies.of the king, Hircanus leaped on 





the'funeral pile, and perished in the flames that 


{ consumed the body of his beloved master. When 


such authorities fail, I put my adversaries to 
silence by presenting them with a few passages 
from Washington Irving’s delightful description 
of a visit to Abbotsford. 

«After my return from Melrose Abbey,” says 
he, ‘<Scott proposed a ramble, to show me some- 
thing of the surrounding country. As we sallied 
forth, every dog in the establishment turned out 
to attend us. There was the old and well-known 
staghound, Maida, a noble animal, and a great 
favorite of Scott’s; and Hamlet, the black grey- 
hound, a mild, thoughtless youngster, which had 
not yet arrived at the years of discretion; and 
Finella, a beautiful setter, with soft silken hair, 
long pendant ears, and a mild eye, the parlor fa- 
vorite. When in front of the house, we were 
joined by a superannuated greyhound, which 
came from the kitchen, wagging his tail, and 
was cheered by Scott as an old friend and com- 
rade. In our walks, Scott’ would frequently 
pause in ¢onversation, to notice his dogs, and 
speak to them, as if rational companions; and in- 
deed there appears to be a vast deal of rationality 
in these faithful attendants on man, derived from 
their close intimacy with him. Maida deported 
himself with a gravity becoming his age and §ize, 
and seemed to consider himself called upon to 
preserve a great degree of dignity and decorum 
in our society. Ashe jogged along a little dis- 
tance ahead of us, the young dogs would gambol 
about him; leap on his neck, worry at his ears, 
and endeavor to tease him into a gambol. |The 
old dog would keep on for a long time, with im- 
perturbable solemnity, now and then seeming to 
rebuke the wantonness of his young companions. 
At length he would make a sudden turn, seize 
one of them, and tumble him into the dust; then, 
giving a glance at us, as much as to say: ‘You 
see, gentlemen, I can’t help giving way to this 
nonsense,” would resume his gravity, and jog on 
as before. Scott amused himself with these pe- 
culiarities. ‘I make no doubt,’ said he, ‘when 
Maida:is alone with these young dogs, he throws 
gravity aside, and plays the boy as much as any 
of them; but he is ashamed to do so in our com- 
pany, and seems to say: ‘‘Ha’ done with your 
nonsense, youngsters; what will the laird and 
that other gentleman think of me if I give way to 
such foolery?’” 

‘““While we were discfssing the humors and 
peculiarities of our canine ions, some ob- 
ject provoked their spleen, and: produced a sharp 
and petulant barking from the smaller fry; -but 
it was some time before Maida was. sufficientl 
roused to ramp forward two or three: and ° 
join the chorus with a deep-mouthed Ww. 
It was but a transient outbreak, and 







ed 
instantly, wagging his tail, and looking up du- 
biously in his master’s face, uncertain whether 


he would receive censure or applause. ‘Ay, ay, 
old boy,’ cried Scott, you have done wonders; you 
have shaken the Eildon Hills with your roaring; 
you may now lay by your artillery for the rest 
of the day: Maida,’ continued he, ‘is like the 
great gun at Constantinople; it takes so long to 
get it ready, thatthe smaller guns can fire off a 
dozen times first; but when it does go off, it does 
great mischief.’ 
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“These simple anecdotes may serve to show 
the delightful play of Scott’s humors and feclings 
in private life. His domestic animals were his 
friends. Everything about him seemed to rejoice 
in the light of his countenance; the face of the 
humblest dependent brightened at his approach, 
as if he anticipated a cordial and cheering word. 





} ing one day to thé footman that the baker’s bill 


LRN RRO te, 


, was very large, and that she thought it impossi- 
| ble that the fami 


) 


ily could use all the fancy biscuit 

that was charge, the man answered: «Why, 
ma‘am, perhaps you forget that Carlos eats dbout 
a shilling’s worth of biscuit every day!’’ 
If anything can excuse an excessive fondness 


There was no guest at dinner but myself. Around} for dogs, it is their devoted attachment to their 
the table were two or three dogs in attendance. } masters. In the course of my reading, I Jatel 

Maida, the old staghound, took his seat at Scott’s | fell in with the following anecdotes, which illus- 
elbow, looking up wistfully in his master’s eye; trate in a remarkable manner the point in ques- 


while Finella, the pet spaniel, placed herself near | tion:— 
Mrs. Scott, by whom, I soon perceived, she was} An officer, named St. Leger, who was impri- 
 ¢omipletely spoiled. The conversation happening ; soned, at Vincennes, during the wars of St. Bar- 
to'furn on the merits of his dogs, Scott spoke | tholomew, wished to keep with him a greyhound 
With great feeling and affection of his favorite | that he had brought up, and which was much at- 
terrier, Camp, which is depicted by his side in} tached to him; but they harshly refused him this 
the earliér engravings of him. He talked of him | innocent pleasure, and sent away the greyhound 
as of a real friend whom he had lost; and Sophia } to his house, in the Rue des Lions St. Paul. The 
Scott, looking up archly in his face, observed, } next day, the greyhound returned alone to Vin- 
that ‘papa shed a few tears when Camp'died.’ I; cennes, and began to bark, under the windows 
may here mention another testimonial of Scott’s } of the tower, towards the place where the officer 








fondness for his dogs, and his humorous mode of 
showing it, which I subsequently met with. 
Rambling with him one morning about the 
grounds adjacent to the house, I observed a small 
antique: monument, on which was_ inscribed: 
‘Here lies the brave Percy.’ I paused, supposing 
it to be the tomb of some stark warrior of the 
olden time, but Scott drew near. Pooh!” cried 
he, ‘it is nothing but one of the monuments of 
my nonsense, of which you will find enough} 
hereabout.’ I learned afterwards that it was the 
grave ofta favorite greyhound.” 

The following incident, for the authenticity of 
which I can fully vouch, is one proof amongst 
many that our best feelings, if not put under the 
control of sense and reason, may lead us into a 
thousand absurdities:—A gentleman called one 
day on a lady, accompanied by his dog, a fine 
bluff old fellow, with nothing of the courtier 
about him. After a little conversation, the lady 
asked her visitor if he would allow his dog to 
dine'with her dogs, which were about to go to 
dinner. The gentleman, of course, made no ob- 
jection, and accordingly a footman was summoned 
to —- newly-invited guest te be introduced 
to the lady’s dogs. Fora time all seemed to be 
peaceand harmony, when suddenly @ tremendous 
uproar was heard in the dogs’ dining~hall, and, 
in the midst of a chord of bow-wows, the voice 
of the gentleman's dog rose above the whole, In 
great alarm, the lady hastily rang the bell. 
«John, what is the matter there?” ‘Oh, no- 
lady; only the stranger dog don’t like 

mouth wiped after dinner!” 
re not epicurés by nature, but many 
vice ingrafted on them: by injudicious 
kindness. I knew a spaniel so completely 
spoiled in this respect, that he would not eat his 
strawberries unless they were dipped in cream 
and sugar, and he would turn up his nose at a 
plate of cold meat with the air of a disappointed 

icure. It has often gone to my heart to see the 
icest parts of a fine leg of mutton cut off for a 
dog, while famishing fellow-creatures were 
ishing with hunger in the streets. The mistress 
of this dog once received a rebuke, which I hoped 
would be attended with good effect. On remark- 



















was confined. St. Leger approached, looked 
through the bars, and was deliglited again to sce 
his faithful hound, which began to jump and play 
a thousand gambols to show her joy. Her mas- 
ter threw a piece of bread to. the aninial, which 
ate it with great. good-will. St: Leger did the 
same in his prison; and, in spite of the immense 
wall which separated them, they breakfasted to- 
gether like two friends. This friendly visit was 
not the last.. Abandoned by his relations, who 
believed him dead, the unfortunate prisoner re- 
ceived the visits of his greyhound, only, during 
four*ycars’ confinement. Whatever weather it 
might be, in spite of rain or snow; the faithful 
animal did not fail aisingle day to pay her accus- 
tomed visit. Six months :after his reléase from 
prison, St. Leger died. The faithful greyhound 
would no longer remain in the house, but, on the 
day after the funeral, returned to the Castle of 
Vincennes, and it is supposed she was actuated 
by a motive of gratitude. A jailer of the outer 
court had always shown great kindness to this 
dog, which was as handsome as ‘affectionate. 
Contrary to the custom of people of that; class, 
this man had been touched by her attachment 
and beauty, so that he facilitated her approach 
to see her master, and also insured her & safe re- 
treat: Penetrated with gratitude for this service, 
the greyhound remained the rest of her life near 
the benevolent jailer. It was remarked that 
even while testifying her zeal and gratitude for 
her second master, one could easily see that her 
heart) was) with’ the first. Like those who, 
having lost a parent, a brother, or a friend, come 
from afar to seek consolation by viewing the 
place which they inhabited, this affectionate ani- 
mal repaired frequently to the tower where St. 
Leger had been imprisoned, and would contem- 

te, for hours!together, the gloomy window 

m which her:dear master had so often smiled 
to her, and where they had so frequently break- 
fasted together. 

In- January, 1799; the cold was so intense, 
that the Seine was frozen to the depth of fifteen 
or sixteen inches. Following the example of a 
number of thoughtless youths, who were deter- 
mined to continue’ the amusement of skating, in 
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spite of a thaw having commenced, a young ; moved twenty steps from the yo It is a cir- 
nat, fr 


student, called Beaumanoir, wished also to par- ;cumstance worthy of remark, t rom the mo- 
take of this dangerous pleasure, near the quay {ment the faithful animal confined himself to the 
of the Hotel des Monnaies of Paris; but he had ;cemetery, he would never allow any one of his 
scarcely gone twenty steps, when the ice broke {own species to come near him: he would neither 
under his weight, and he disappeared. The | run about nor play with those which came from 
oung skater had carried a small spaniel with ;time to time to visit him in his solitude; and 
im, which, sceing his master sink under the {when they barked on purpose to provoke him, he , 
ice, immediately gave the alarm, by barking {hid himself in his house, and remained there 
with all his might, near the spot where the acci- {plunged in grief. When this animal died, he 
dent had happened. It will easily be believed {was buried near the friend he had lamented with 
that it was impossible to give any assistance to {so much constancy. He is still quoted, in the 
the unfortunate youth, but the howlings of the / province, as a model of friendship; his attach- g» 
animal warned others from approaching the fata] ; ment has even passed into a proverb; and when'™ 
place. The poor spaniel sent forth the most {the natives speak of those who are only fri 
frightful howls: he ran along the river as if he {of the purse, they say: ‘Oh, as for him, he is not 
were mad; and, at last, not seeing his master {worth the dog of Renaudin.” 
return, he went to establish himself at the hole{ A little spaniel survived a whole family who 
where he had seen him disappear, and there he {were fondly attached to him. The father, the 
Wpassed the rest of the day, and all the following | mother, two grandchildren, and three sons, were 
night. ‘Ihe day after, people saw with surprise | successively attacked by the plague, which raged 
the poor animal, sorrowfully, at the same post. |at Marseilles, and they all died in the space 
Struck with admiration of such constancy,.some {of seven or eight days. As, one by one, these 
of them made him a little bed of straw, and | unfortunates were carried to the grave, the dis- 
brought him some food; but, absorbed in the ;consolate animal followed their coffins, and re- 
most profound grief, he would not even drink the ; turned to the house, sending forth the most la- 
milk which these kind-hearted people placed {mentable howls. When the last of this family 
near him. Sometimes he would run about the ; was entombed, the inconsolable spaniel would not 
ice or the borders of the river to seck his master, ;remain in the house, which was now inhabited 
but he always returned to sleep in the same ; by strangers, who, charmed with his good dispo- 
place. He bit a soldier, who was attempting to {sition, lavished every kindness on him: he only 
make him leave his inhospitable retreat, who, ‘came every two or three days to take alittle food, 
fearing that he was mad, fired at, and wounded | immediately after which he returned to the ceme- 
him. This affecting example of grief and con- ; tery, and, on this account, the affectionate animal 
stancy was witnessed for many days, and people | received the name of the Dog of the Tombs. It 
came in crowds to contemplate this beautiful {is the custom in that country forevery one to 
trait of attachment, which was not without its {have a separate grave. During the seven years 
reward. The dog, being only slightly wounded, | that this grateful animal lived, he remained con- 
was taken charge of by a woman, who, compas- | stantly stretched on the tomb of his masters; 


sionating his suffering, and touched by the affec-{ and, as he had been caressed by all, he divided >» 


tion he showed for his late master, carried him to {amongst them by turns his profound and sincere ~ 
her house, where his wound was dressed, and} regrets. It was remarked, however, that he had 
every effort that kindness could devise was prac- ‘a particular predilection for the grave of the 
tised, to console him for the loss of the young; youngest son, who was cut off at the age of 
skater. seven years, and who had lavished on him a thou- 
A young student, of Montpelier, called Renau- {sand infantile caresses. This faithful animal 
din, being run over by a horse, which a little {mourned over the grave, and tried to tear up the 
vagabond rode full gallop to the watering-place, earth with his feet, as if seeking to rejom his 
his skull was fractured, and he died on the spot. | young friend. Touched with this instance of 
A wolf-dog which he had reared, and which he } gratitude and affection, the neighboring villagers 
had retained near him from infancy, threw him- | often conducted their ehildren to the place of 
self on the body of his master, and began to ‘sepulture of this virtuous family, to show them 
howl in a dreadful manner. But who can de-|a beautiful example of constancy and gratitude, 
scribe the despair of the affectionate animal when } as exhibited by the Dog of the Tombs.—Cham- 
he saw the body of the unfortunate youth en- { ers’ Pocket Miscellany. 
closed in the coffin? Nothing, however, could A 
separate them, and he followed him even to the! A few evenings since, says the Bostomd I, 
tomb. Stretching himself on the grave, he re- | a young sailor, passing up Washington in '® gome- 
fused all nourishment for five days; at last, at; what inattentive manner, came very near run- 
the end of that time, some of the comrades of the ning down a lady who was sailing along just 
youth succeeded in making him eat a little bread ; below the Old South Church. Hastily stepping 
dipped in milk; but he never would abandon his to one side in order to pass, he encountered the 
post; and there, in sunshine or storm, heat or | lady, who made a precisely similar movement at 
cold, he remained. Loving him for his affection | the same time. Another mutual dodge brought 
for their companion, the. young students made a} them again to a stand still, face to face; at which 
small house for him near his master’s grave, and {Jack posted himself firmly on the curb-stone, 
contributed morsels for his support. The affec- | saying, ‘Look here, madam, I’m anchored. Now, 
tionate animal remained there for no less than{see if you can pass; for shiver my timbers if I 
five years, and during all this period he never} weigh anchor again until I have a clear sea.” 

















» thousand objects, or pour their whole force upon 
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GENIUS. ‘ciseman, were very different persons; but neither 
me ; outward circumstances nor the genius that cha- 

BY MRS. EMILY JUDSON. {racterized both alike was the cause. The world 
<7 i has been blamed in his case, but the world, after 


There is a melancholy pleasure in turning over | it first noticed, could have done nothing to save. 
the records of genius, and familiarizing ourselves | The poet, had he known his moral strength, and 
with the secret workings of those minds that | cared to exert it, could have saved himself, as his 
have, from time to time, made memorable the {superiority to many of the foibles and prejudices 
ages in which they lived, and ennobled the ‘of human nature, and his manly independence on 


several nations which gave them birth. But it is | 
not the indulgence of this feeling which makes 

such a study peculiarly profitable to us: from | 
these records we may learn much of the philoso- | 
phy.of the human mind in its most luxurious de- | 


many occasions, evinced. 

Byron, like his own archangel ruined guiding 
a fallen son of clay in his search after mysteries, 
has delved among hidden treasures, and spread 
before us the richest gems of Helicon; but scarce 


velopments. Genius seems to be confined to noone of these but is dark in its glory, and, al- 


soil, no government, no age or nation, and no | 


rank in society. When men lived in wandering 
tribes and could boast no literature, the bright | 
flame burned among them, although wild and { 


often deadly its ray; and the foot of oppression, } 
which crushes all else, has failed to extinguish ! 
it. Hence it has rashly been inferred that this | 
peculiar gift, possessed by the favored few, 
may be perfected without any exertion on their 
part, and is subject to none of the rules which 
in all other cases govern intellect: but that, | 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable, it must burst ; 
forth when and where it will, and be burned | 
up in the blaze of its own glory, leaving‘ 
but the halo of its former brightness upon the 
historic page. This inference, however, is alike } 
erroneous and dangerous. Though genius be an 
unsought gift, a peculiar emanation from the Di- ; 
vine Mind, it was not originally intended as a‘ 
glorious curse to crush the spirit which it ele- 
vates. Perchance the pent-up stream within the ; 
soul must find an avenue; but he who bears the 
gift may choose that avenue: may direct, control | 
and divert; he may scatter the living waters on a 


one; he may calm and purify them, by this means 
rendering them none the less deep, or he may 
allow them to dash and foam until, however they 
sparkle, the dark sediments of vice and misery 
thus made to mingle, may be found in every gem. 
Let us turn to the oft-quoted names of Byron 
and Burns—names that can scarcely be men- 
tioned by the admirers of genius without a thrill ; 
of pain. To the poor ploughman on the banks of 
the Doon was sent the glorious talisman, and 
with it he unlocked the portals of nature, and 
read truths even in the flower overturned by his 
sn unseen by common eyes. But mark 
is veering course, think of his (comparatively) 
wasted energies. He could love the wild flowers 
in the braes and the sunlight on the banks of his 
“ y Doon;”’ he could, at least, at one time, | 
at.his lowly lot; and he ever contended 





inst fortune with a strong and fearless hand. 
But while the polished society of Edinburgh | 
owned his power, and he swayed the hearts of 
lads and lasses of his own degree at will, he 
could not control Azmself; and many of those 
light songs, which are now on gladsome lips, 
might, could we enter into the secrets of the poor 
, be but the sad way-marks of the aching 

as it grew each day heavier till it sank into 

the grave. Burns, the light-hearted lover of his 
“Highland Mary,” and Burns, the care-worn ex- 





( 


though burning with all the fire of heaven-born 
poesy, sends forth a mingled and dangerous ray. 
But had a mother whispered her pious counsels in 
his ear in boyhood, had a friendly finger pointed 


out a nobler revenge when that first cutting sa-’ 


tire was penned, and had a better, a holier senti- 
ment than the mean passion of revenge urged 
him on to action and governed his after aspira- 
tions, think you that the archangel of earth 
would have stood less glorious? No. Byron’s 
spirit had a self-rectifying power, and he could 
have used it, but he did not; and, although he has 
well won the laurel, a poison more bitter than 
death is dropping from every leaf. 

It was not an ungrateful public that spread the 
death-couch of Savage in a debtor’s prison, or dug 
the suicidal graye of ‘Bristol’s wondrous boy.” 
They were themselves ungrateful; they guarded 
not well the gift they bore, and fell victims to 
their own misdirected powers. 

The common mind, never tempted, may won- 
der at the waywardness of genius, and despise 
the weakness of its possessor; and the generous 
one that sees the struggle and mourns the wreck, 
may pity and apologize; and both are in some 
degree right. While we admire and pity, we 
must wonder at the weakness of the strength that, 
subduing all else, failed beneath its own weight. 
We know that the gifted ones of earth often have 
stronger passions, more irresistible wills, and 
quicker and more dangerous impulses than other 
men; and for this very reason should they culti- 
vate more assiduously the noble powers by which 
these passions and impulses are governed. Each 
individual possesses them; but they must be culti- 
vated. 

It is our conception of the mysteries of this 
gift which leads us to look back with such pecu- 
liar interest upon the infancy of a man of genius, 
expecting there to discover, at least, some flashes 
of the divine ray which lighted up his after life. 
The dusty memoirs of nurses and village oracles 
are ransacked for anecdotes, which often-times 
neither the additions suggested by pride and par- 
tial affection, nor the transforming medium. of 
the past through which they are viewed, can 
swell into anything like superiority to the sayings 
and doings of other children. He who will 
watch an intelligent child, through one day, will 
be astonished at the bright flashes of untaught 
intellect which, could they be abstracted from 
the childish notions in which they are almost en- 
tirely buried, would be thought by any but him 
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who found them in such amusing vicinity, the 
sure precursors of greatness. 

True, real genius often shows itself in child- 
hood; but that it always does, or that such a de- 
velopment is desirable, may be seriously ques- 
tioned. The child who writes verses at six, or 
gives other indications of a genius surpassing his 
years, may be wondered at and admired as a 
prodigy, but the parent ought to tremble to ob- 
serve the premature fruit bursting through the 
petals of the not yet unfolded bud. There is an 
evidence of disease in this which, in one way or 
another, almost always proves fatal. This un- 
natural power wears out itself or the frame of its 
possessor; either the mind or the body must fail 
under such a rapid development. 

The village pedagogue in his old age may look 
about him wonderingly, for it is not unlikely 
that the least promising of all his flock takes the 
highest stand, while his bright, ever-ready favor- 
ite, that he was sure would become a great man, 
does not rise above mediocrity. There is nothing 
strange or capricious in this. It is the sure result 
of natural causes, and has its counterpart in all 
the works of nature—even in the human frame. 
Rapid growth produces weakness in the bones 
and sinews; and, in some cases, this growth has 
been so rapid as to become an actual disease, and 
carry its victim to the grave. Many are the in- 
stances of intellectual growth so rapid as to 
weaken the mind and sink it even below me- 
diocrity, or, on the other hand, to produce pre- 
mature death. For examples of this last result, 
we must not go to the tombs of the early dead in 
the old world, nor is it necessary to visit the 
banks of Saranac, where drooped the fairest buds 
that ever shed the fragrance of heaven upon 
earth. We can find them in our own midst. 
Many are the gifted little beings who, after bask- 
ing in the sunshine and rejoicing among the 
flowers for a few short summers, pass away, all 
unknown to the world—leaving only the frail me- 
mories of their early genius to soothe, yet sad- 
den even in the moment of soothing, the hearts 
that cherished them. 

It would be going too far to censure those who 
have the guidance of such minds; but it would 
save worlds of disappointment, did they know 
that such promises are deceitful and deserving of 
but little confidence. And, sometimes, doubtless, 
the poor victim might be saved years of pain and 
disease, and, perchance, be spared to the world 
through a long life, were not the powers of the mind 
forced by unnatural means to expand too soon— 
before either the mind or body had acquired the 
strength and hardiness necessary to its own 


healthy existence. Many have seen this evil, } 
and endeavored to remedy it by checking such } 








to every person, how much more so to him who 
has a strong, high spirit that cannot be subdued 
by others; that, spurning the control of him who 
should be its master, overmasters him, and is left 
unprotected. 


KIND WORDS. 


We have more than once, in our rapidly written 
reflections, urged the policy and propriety of 
kindness, courtesy and good will between man 
and man. It is so easy for an individual to 
manifest amenity of spirit, to avoid harshness, 
and thus to cheer and gladden the paths of all 
over whom he may have influence or control, that 
it is really surprising to find any one pursuing 
the very opposite course. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, there are among the children of men, hun- 
dreds who seem to take delight in making others 
unhappy. ‘They rejoice at an opportunity of 
being the messengers of evil tidings. They are 
jealous or malignant; and in either case they 
exult in inflicting a wound. The ancients, in 
most nations, had a peculiar dislike to croakers, 
prophets of evil, and the bearers of evil tidings. 
It is recorded that the messenger from the banks 
of the Tigris, who first announced the defeat of 
the Roman army by the Persians, and the death 
of the Emperor Julian, in a Roman city of Asia 
Minor, was instantly buried under a. heap of 
stones thrown upon him by an indignant popu- 
lace. And yet this messenger was innocent, and 
reluctantly discharged a painful duty. But how 
different the spirit and the motive of volunteers 
in such cases—those who exult in an opportunity 
of communicating bad news, and in some degree 
revel over the very agony which it produces. The 
sensitive, the generous, the honorable, would 
ever be spared from such painful missions. A 
case of more recent occurrence may be referred to 
as in point. We allude to the murder of Mr. 
Roberts, a farmer of New Jersey, who was robbed 
and shot in his own wagon, near Camden. It 
became necessary that the sad intelligence should 
be broken to his wife and family with as much 
delicacy as possible. A neighbor was selected 
for the task, and at first consented. But on con- 
sideration, his heart failed him. He could not, 
he said, communicate the details of a tragedy so 
appalling, and he begged to be excused. An- 
other, formed, it was thought, of sterner stuff, 
was then fixed upon; but he too, rough and bluff 
as he was in his ordinary manners, possessed the 
heart of a generous and sympathetic human 
being, and also respectfully declined. A third 
made a like objection, and at last a female friend 
of the family was with much difficulty persuaded, 
in company with another, to undertake the 





unnatural growth; but this is, perhaps, the most} mournful task. And yet, we repeat, there are in 
fatal €rror that could be committed. The mind, } society, individuals who delight in contributing to 
when it first becomes conscious of its own capa-} the misery of others,—who are eager to circulate 
bilities, puts no limits to them, and will only be} a slander, to chronicle a ruin, to revive a forgotten 
urged onward by each barrier thrown in its way;} error, to wound, sting and annoy, whenever they 
but a judicious hand may direct its course, calm} may do so with impunity. How much better 


its turbulence, soothe its sensitiveness, and teach 


it to be its own supporter, without endangering } 


in the least degree its freshness and originality. 


the gentle, the generous, the magnanimous policy! 
Why not do every thing that may be done for the 
happiness of our fellow creatures, without seekin; 


The power of controlling its own impulses does} out their weak points, irritating their half-heal 
not render a nature tame; bat as it is necessary | wounds, jarring their sensibilities, or embittering 
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s © their thoughts! The magic of kind words and as 
* kind manner can scarcely be over-estimated. } 
Our fellow creatures are more sensitive than is} 


generally imagined. We have known cases in 
which a gentle courtesy has been remembered 
with pleasure for years. Who indeed cannot 


gence of malevolence or ill-will. If we, on the 
other hand, have been fortunate, have enough 
and to spare, and there happens to be in our cir- 
cle some who are dependent upon us, some who 
look up to us with love and respect—let us be 
generous, courteous, and kind—and thus we shall 


look back into ‘‘bygone time,” and discover some} not only discharge a duty, but prove a source of 
smile, some look or other demonstration of regard) happiness to others.— Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


or esteem, calculated to bless and brighten every 
hour of after existence! ‘‘Kind words,” says an 
eminent writer, ‘‘do not cost much. It does not 
take long to utter them. ‘They never blister the 
tongue or lips on their passage into the world, or 
occasion any other kind of bodily suffering; and 
we have never heard of any mental trouble 
arising from this quarter. Though they do not 
cost much, yet they accomplish much. 1. They 
help one’s own good nature and good will. One 
cannot be in a habit of this kind, without thereby 
pecking away something of the granite roughness 
of his own nature. 








THE TEXAS TARANTULA. 


BY AUGUSTIN. 


This Texas of ours is an astonishingly prolific 
country. Every field stands luxuriant, crowded, 
so that it can scarce wave under the breeze, with 
corn or sugar, or wheat or cotton. Every cabin 
is full and overflowing, through all its doors and 
windows, with white-haired children. Every 
prairie abounds in deer, prairie-hens and cattle. 


Soft words will soften his} Every river and creek is alive with fish. The 


own soul. Philosophers tell us that the angry} whole land is electric with lizards perpetually 


words a man uses in his passion are fuel to the 
flame of his wrath, and make it blaze the more 
fiercely. Why, then, should not words of the 
opposite character produce opposite results, and 
that most blessed of all passions of the soul, kind- 
ness, be augmented by kind words? People that 
are for ever speaking kindly, are for ever disin- 
clining themselves to ill-temper. 2. Kind words 
make other people good-natured. Cold words 
freeze people, and hot words scorch them, and 
sarcastic words irritate them, and bitter words 
make them bitter, and wrathful words make 
them wrathful. And kind words also produce 
their own image on men’s souls; and a beautiful 
image it is. They soothe, and quiet, and com- 
fort the hearer. They shame him out of his sour, 
morose, unkind feelings; and he has to become 
kind himself. There is such a rush of all other 
kinds of words in our days, that it seems desira- 
ble to give kind words a chance among them. 
There “are vain words, idle words, hasty words, 

iteful words, silly words, and empty words. 


ow kind words are better than the whole of 


them; and it is a pity that, among the improve- 
ments of the present age, birds of this feather 
might not have more of a chance than they have 
had to spread their wings.” 

It is indeed! Kind words should be brought 
into more general use. Those in authority should 
employ them more frequently, when addressing 
the less fortunate among mankind. Employers 
should use them in their intercourse with their 
workmen. Parents should utter them on every 
occasion to their children. The rich should 
never forget an opportunity of speaking kindly to 
the poor. Neighbors and friends should emulate 
each other in the employment of mild,.genile, 





darting about among the grass like flashes of 
green lightning. We have too much prairie and 
too little forest for a great multitude or variety of 
birds. But in horned-frogs, scorpions, tarantu- 
las and centipedes, we beat the universe. Every- 
body has seen horned-frogs. You see them in 
jars in the windows of apothecaries. You are en- 
treated to purchase them by loafing boys on the 
levee, at New Orleans. They have been neatly 
soldered up in soda boxes, and mailed by young 
gentlemen in Texas, to fair ones in the old 
States. The fair ones receive the neat package 
from the post-office, are delighted at the prospect 
of a daguerreotype—perhaps jewelry—open the 
package eagerly and faint, as the frog within 
hops out, in excellent health, upon them. A 
horned-frog is, simply, a very harmless frog, with 
very portentous horns. It has horns because 
everything in its region—trees, shrubs, grass 
even, has thorns—and nature makes it in keep- 
ing with all around it. A menagerie of them 
would not be expensive. They are content to 
live upon air—and can, if desired, live, I am 
told, for several months without even that. : 

The scorpions are precisely like those of Arabia 
—in the shape of a lobster, exactly, only not 
more than some three inches long. You are ve 
apt to put one upon your face in the towel whic 
you apply thereto after washing. If you do, you 
will find the sting about equal to that of a wasp 
—nothing worse. They are far less poisonous 
than the scorpion of the East—in fact, none ex- 
cept new comers dread them at all. 

But the tarantula! You remember the aston- 


‘ishing elasticity with which you sprang in the 


air that time you were just on the point od org 
your raised foot down upon a snake in 


frank, and kindly language. But this t be} your path. You were frightened—through every 
done unless each endeavors to sontttlaeeselt | fibre of your body. Very probably the snake 


Our eo and our prejudices must be kept in 
check. If we find that we have a neighbor on 
the other side of the way, who has been more 
fortunate in a worldly sense than we have been, 
and if we discover a little jealousy or envy creep- 
ing into our opinions and feelings, concerning 
said neighbor—let us be careful, endeavor to put 
” @ rein upon our tongues, and to avoid the indul- 


was as harmless as it was beautiful. Spring as 
high, be as utterly frightened as possible, when 
you just avoid stepping upon a tarantula, how- 
ever. Filthy, loathsome, abominable and poisonous 
—crush it to atoms before you leave it! If you 
have never seen it—know ‘henceforth that it is 
an enormous spider—concentrating in itself all 
the venom and aw and ugliness of all other 
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spiders living. Its body is some two inches long, 


black and bloated. It enjoys the possession of } 


eight long, strong legs, a red mouth, and an 
abundance of stiff brown hair all over itself. 
When standing, it covers an area of a saucer. 
Attack it with a stick, and it rears on its hind 
legs, gnashes at the stick, and fights like a fiend. 
It even jumps forward a foot or two in its rage— 
and, if it bite into a vein, the bite is death! I 
have been told of the battle fought by one on 
board a steamboat. Discovered at the lower end 
of the saloon, it came hopping up the saloon; 
driving the whole body of passengers before it, 
it almost drove the whole company, crew and all, 
overboard. 

The first I saw was at the house of a friend. I 
spied it crawling slowly over the wall, meditating 
murder upon the children playing in the room. 
Excessively prudent in regard to my fingers, I at 
last, however, had it safely imprisoned in a glass 
jar, unhurt. There was a flaw in the glass as 
well as a hole through the cork by which it could 
breathe; but in ten minutes it was dead from 
rage! Soon after I killed three upon my place, 
crawling about ground trodden every day by the 
bare feet of my little boy. A month after, I 
killed a whole nest of them. They had formed 
their family circle under a door-step, upon which 
the aforesaid little fellow played daily. Had he 
seen one of them, he would, of course, have 
— it up as a remarkably promising toy; and 

would have been childless. 

I was sitting one day upon a log in the woods, 
when I saw one slowly crawl out to enjoy the 
evening air and the sunset scenery. He was the 
largest, most bloated one I ever saw. As I was 
about to kill him, I was struck with the conduct 
of a chance wasp. It, too, had seen the tarantula, 
and was flying slowly around it. The tarantula 
recognized it as a foe; and, throwing itself upon its 
hind legs, breathed defiance. For some time the 
wasp flew around it, and then, like a flash, flew 
right against it, and stung it under its bloated 
belly. The tarantula gnashed its red and 
venomed jaws, and threw its long hairy legs 
about in impotent rage, while the wasp flew 
round and round it, watching for another oppor- 
tunity. Again and again did it dash its sting 
into the reptile, and escape. After the sixth 
stab, the tarantula actually fell over on its back, 
dead; and the wasp, after making itself sure of 
the fact, and inflicting a last sting to make 
matters sure, flew off happy, in having done a 
duty assigned it in creation. In an hour more, a 
colony of ants had carried it down piecemeal, and 
deposited it in their catacombs. 

ut, deadliest and most abhorrent of all our 
reptiles in Texas, is the centipede. This is a 
kind 6f-worm. from three to six inches long, 
exactl an enormous caterpiller. It is green, 
or brown, or yellow—some being found of each 
of these colors. As its name denotes, it has 
along each side a-row of feet, horny claws rather. 
Imagine that you walk some night across your 
chamber floor with naked feet; you put your foot 
down upon a soft something, and instantly it 
coils around your foot in a ring, sticking every 
claw up tothe body in your foot. The poison 
flows through each claw, and in two minutes you 


*, 


# 











will have fainted with agony; in a few more, and 


you will be dead. The deadly thing cannot be 
torn away. It has to be cut off, and claw by 
claw plucked out. Even if it crawls over the 
naked body of a sleeping person, without sticking 
in its claws, the place will pain the person for 
years after—at least, so I have been told. 

I have seen these things—in which nature corks 
up her deadly poisons—often; yet I have heard of 
few cases in which they have bitten or killed any 
one. The kind Being who makes the butterflies 
to be abundant, in the same loving kindness 
which makes them so beautiful and so abundant, 
makes all deadly creatures to be scarce. 


HAROLD’S DREAM. 


BY LILA M. LAIRD. 





So I slept, and gentle dreamings 
Led me in a fair green meadow, 
Where the sunlight’s yellow gleamings 
Widely fell without a shadow. 
There I heard from leafy eyries, 
Little birds sing pleasant glees; 
There I saw the white-robed fairies 
Sitting ’neath the ancient trees. 
There I saw an azure river, 
And it swept that meadow fair, 
With a murmur which seemed ever 
Like a strain of music rare. 
Seeking ’mongst the elf king’s daughters, 
Seeking vainly, love, for thee, 
Long I wandered by those waters, 
Till they led me to the sea. 


Oh, that sea was wide and fearful— 
Strong its billows, strong and dark, 
And they bore thee, Lillian, tearful, 
Onward in thy tiny bark; 
Onward to the caverns doleful, 
Where the gnomes were hoarsely chaunting 
Weird-like measures, stern and woful, 


Full of wrath and bitter taunting. 
? 


When the wind was rudely sweeping 
From thy brow thy sunny hair, 
And thy blue eyes, dim with weeping, 
Gazed on me with wild despair, 
Bound by fa’ry spell, enthralling, 
I stood fixed upon the shore, 
Heard thy sweet voice on me calling, 
But to save thee had no power. 
Long I sought to stem the torrent, 
Oft-times plunging in the sea, 
But an elfish wight, abhorrent, 
Held me ever back from thee; 
And great waves, like angry demons, 
Rose and swept thy bark away, 
Leaving nothing but the gleamings 
Of the storm sea’s crested spray. 


Then, when with a grief ap 
— n and wept for thee, 

Lo! feverish ie was broken, 
And the dark dream fled from me. 

Lo! dear lovey *twas but a vision— 
A woful fancy of the night— 

That morning fair, with touch elysian, 
Hath put to sudden flight. 





Why is a beggar like a baker? They both 
knead (need) bread. 
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DREAMS. ing instance of this kind, which we will relate by 

— way of illustration:— 
BY D. P. THOMPSON, AUTHOR OF “LOCKE AMSDEN,” &.} In the days of our young room pe came 
" Rat ‘ ; along a sort of professor, or teacher of great pre- 
[The following suggestive article, which has | ren holy who, pivetiining for a class of new as 
been published before, though not widely circu-} wished to become good instructors, whom he pro- 
lated, is furnished for our use by the author:] | mised to accomplish in six weeks, soon collected 
The subject of dreams, whether we look upon} around him about a dozen of us embryo lords of 
them as natural or supernatural—whether we: the birch and ferrule. Three of us, including a 
view them as the mere workings of the mind wi great, green moose of a fellow, who went among 
vested of part of its faculties, or as the medium } j. by the appellation of Big Moses, were, by spe- 
of intimations received from spiritual beings, pre- cial favor, invited to board, and occupy the same 
sents some of the most curious. and interesting } Jeoping apartment with the Professor. ‘Two of 
inquiries which come within the scope of intellec-} 4, heing middling-sized chaps, while the Profes- 
tual philosophy. In regard to ordinary dreams, } .5) was remarkably thin, and Big Moses as re- 
which few at the present day, except the people | markably thick, it was arranged that the two for- 
of the most untutored nations, would think of mer should occupy one of the couple of beds pre- 
attributing to any supernatural agencies, various } pared for us, and the two latter the other, the 
theories have been started by the different writers | }..4, being dental et opposite ends of a long 








eg eral oo oe hall. Sometime during the first night of this 
rence of such thoughts and images aa'tere, (See ee 
at some time or other, before occupied the mind, } oe tener - a oe oe - rer ny aeige 

: eh ;} awakened by a loud thumping, which was re- 
ml other conser hema only he, AY of peated qt olay at iterval of, perhaps, 
ieee ti ted very Gabilly ‘ehkolied in a} minute each, and which our ears, well practiced 
‘ y ay SSPPHy. } in rustic sounds, soon told us proceeded from a 


couplet of Dryden— loosened trough, that the restless grunter of ~ 
‘‘Dreams are but interludes which Fancy makes; adjoining piggery was lifting up and letting fa 
When: apne slonys her asiesic monster wakes." from the end of his snout. The same sound which 


But neither of these theories, we imagine, when} had awakened us was, in the meanwhile, it ap- 
separately considered, are ee sustained by } peared, taking effect upon the harder sleepers of 
the experience of dreamers. e have had scores} the other bed, but without awakening them, 
of dreams, in which neither the scenes nor the} though the noise was almost directly under them. 
particular thoughts and images presented, we} It set the Professor dreaming afresh, and of a 
were confident, ever before passed through our} thunder storm, which, from the frequency of the 
mind; and others whom we have consulted on the} electric explosions, he thought, was approaching 
subject, have assured us of a similar experience. } at an alarming rate directly towards him. But 
Nor is it any more correct, probably, to attribute} Big Moses, who was already dreaming, made, it 
dreams only to the action of unrestricted fancy.} seemed, quite a different application of these 
This faculty never appeared to us to be very ac-} sounds by weaving them very skilfully into the 
tive in dreams; but, on the contrary, seemed to be} dream he had in progress, which, naturally enough, 
nearly as much clogged and weakened as any} was that of his first attempt at school-keeping. 
other faculty of the mind. Indeed, both these} He thought he was getting on tolerably well with 
theories put together would not account for all,} his school considering the number of his pupils, 
nor perhaps half the mental operations which} and the rather ominous size of several of them, 
* transpire in our slumbers; for experience will} of whom he felt a little distrustful. But all at 
soon teach any one, who will be at the pains of} once he was aroused by a loud thump on one of 
taking note of the matter, that there are several } the back benches, and turning, he beheld a row 
other sources to which dreams may often be di-} of uprisen mutineers, preparing to leap out and 
rectly traced. One of these is the presence of seize him, as was sufficiently manifest from their 
some strong emotion, or harrowing anxiety,} menacing looks and brandished fists, which from 
which continuing to press, or at least to linger} time to time, they seemed to bring down with 
upon the feelings, after we fall asleep, give a ed heavy, significant blows on the desk before them. 
c ter to all the figurings of the dreaming} Presently the words, coming, strike, kill, &c., 
mind. Another prolific source of dreams may be} which were muttered by the Professor, reaching 
found in the disturbing proximity of external ob-} his ears, and being taken as the threats of what 
jects, or of noises, which coming in contact with} the mutineers were on the point of executing, he 
the sleeper, or striking upon his half-closed senses, } at once resolved to anticipate them by assailing 
but not forcibly enough to awaken him, give rise} the foremost. And accordingly, both in*dream 
to a new dream, or become curiously imeorporated} and reality, he brought round his clenched fist with 
with one already in progress. Sometimes when} a furious sweep directly into the face of the sleeping 
two persons are sleeping together in the same} Professor, giving him a blow in the eye, which 
bed, the dreams of one of them, if attended by} answered, as it appeared, for both the thunder 
restlessness or mutterings, will set the other a} and lightning of the storm his fancy had been 
. dreaming,—often, perhaps, on the same subject, } manufacturing out of the thumpings of the hog’s 

but oftener, probably, on one which places dae trough: for, in an instant, he leaped from his bed 
in antagonistic positions; and thus they will go} with a wild cry of pain and affright, and with one 
on until the strange rivalry results in some ludi-} hand pressed tightly to the injured part, bounded, 
erous catastrophe. We once witnessed an amus-} like a parched pea, through the hall towards the 
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door, exclaiming in the honesty of his heart, and at 
the topofhis voice, “Spring, Moses! spring for your 
life! The lightning has struck the house, and it’s 
tumbling about our ears! one of the rafters has hit 
me on the head and nearly knocked my eye out!” 
Dreams of the class we have been enumerating 
though often singular enough, present, neverthe- 
less, nothing very mysterious or difficult of solu- 
tion: being sometimes produced by ill health, 
sometimes by a prevailing care, sometimes by ac- 
cidental circumstances, as in the case above re- 
lated, and sometimes by a combination of part or 
all the causes just enumerated. We will there- 
fore pass to another class of these mental opera- 





tions, which being more vivid and connected, and 
being also followed by the events which they ap- 


pear to have foreshadowed, deserve more serious } 


consideration. We allude to what are termed} 
prophetic dreams. Of these a great proportion } 
doubtless may be explained on natural principles; } 
since they often become the direct cause of the} 
event they seem to predict. For instance, a per-} 
son dreams of his or her own death. The dream 
is taken as truly foreshowing such an event—the 
consequence is a deep despondency, which soon } 
deranges all the functions of life, and ends in dis- } 
ease and death. Again the young man dreams ; 
of being married to a young lady whom he never 
before thought of addressing. The dream lingers, 
and produces, as all kindly dreams do, we ima- 
gine, a softening effect on the feelings; and these 
feelings soon lead him into a course which very 
naturally results in the event thus seemingly fore- 
told. And such also may be the case with dreams 


that foretell the obtaining of wealth, or other de- ; 


sired objects. They may produce a faith of suc- 
cess which prompts to those exertions that were 
only necessary to secure the end thus prognosti- 
cated. And we have no doubt that many a death 
—many a marriage, and many another kind of 
event, may be traced back directly to what have 
been taken as prophetic dreams; yet, at the same 
time, be but the legitimate effect of such dreams, 
brought about by the operation of natural means. 

But there zs a class of dreams, which have ever 
confounded the wisest of those, who have attempt- 
ed thus to account for them, since the world be- 
gan. Such, to say nothing of those sacred pro- 
phecies which were avowedly made through the 
medium of dreams—such were the dreams of the 
wise men of the East, which warned them to 
avoid the murderous Herod, after their discovery 
of the new-born Messiah—such the dream of Pi- 
late’s wife, which caused him to refuse all sanc- 
tion of the crucifixion—such the dream of the 





imperial consort of Caesar, which, without pre- 


bridge, and met the fate she was seeking to 
avoid. 

But what shall we say to cases like these? To 
deny the occasional occurrence and fulfilment of 
such dreams, is, as it appears to us, to set all hu- 
man testimony at defiance;—to attribute that ful- 
filment to chance, is too much like attributing the 
machinery of the universe to the same source; and 
to account for them on natural principles, is a 
task which comes not, we confess, within the scope 
of our ingenuity. How, then, shall we account 
for them? ‘To those who, like ourselves, think it 
probable that men are still occasionally permitted 
to receive from ministering spirits intimations of 
coming destinies, or aught else which the designs 
of Providence require to be communicated, the 
matter stands explained: to those who reject such 
belief, we can say no more; and must therefore 
leave to them the task of explaining in any other 
way, if they can, what to both learned and un- 
learned, has so long been a theme of awe and of 
mystery. 


REGULATION OF THE TEMPER. 


There is considerable ground for thinking that 
the opinion very generally prevails that the tem- 
per is something beyond the power of regulation, 
control or government. A good temper, too, if 
we may judge from the usual excuses for the 
want of it, is hardly regarded in the light of an 
attainable quality. To be slow in taking offence, 
and moderate in the expression of resentment, 
in which things good temper consists, seems to 
be generally reckoned rather among the gifts of 
nature, the privileges of a happy constitution, 
than among the possible results of careful self- 
discipline. When we have been fretted by some 
petty grievance, or hurried by some reasonable 
cause of offence into a degree of anger far beyond 
what the occasion required, our subsequent regret 
is seldom of a kind for which we are likelyyto be 
much better. We bewail ourselves for a misfor- 
tune, rather than condemn ourselves for a fault. 
We speak of our unhappy temper as if it were 
something that entirely removed the blame from 
us, and threw it all upon the peculiar and un- 
avoidable sensitiveness of our frame. A peevish 
and irritable temper is, indeed, an unhappy one; 
a source of misery to ourselves and to others; 
but it is not, in ald cases, so valid an excuse for 
being easily provoked, as it is usually supposed 
to be 





A good temper is too important a source of 
happiness, and an ill temper too important a 
source of misery, to be treated with indifference 


vious suspicions, so distinctly foretold her hus- | or hopelessness. The false excuses or modes of 


band’s approaching assassination. Such, in more | 
modern times, was the dream, which, in the case 
ov. William Tenant, of New Jersey, (who ! 
from his resemblance to a certain felon was about } 
to be “convicted of horse theft) brought a man } 


of the 


fifty miles to prove an alibi; and such, to cite no 
more of the nifmerous cases which might be ad- 


regarding this matter, to which we have referred, 
should be exposed; for until their invalidity and 
incorrectnéss. are exposed, no efforts, or but feeble 
ones, will be put forth to regulate an ill temper, 
or to cultivate a good one. 

We allow that there are great differences of 
natural constitution. One who is endowed with 


duced, was the dream of a lady in Massachusetts, | a poetical temperament, ora keen sense of beauty, 


who, being engaged for a boat ride, and dreaming 
she was to be drowned, persuaded her husband 
to,take her to a ride into the country; when, by 


the fright of their horse, she was thrown from a ' 


1% * 


or a great love of order, or very large ideality, 
will be pained by the want or the opposites of 
these qualities, where one less amply endowed 
would suffer no provocation whatever. What 
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would grate most harshly on the ear of an emi- 
nent musician, might not be noticed at all by 
one whose musical faculties were tnusually small. 
The same holds true in regard to some other, be- 
sides musical deficiences or discords. A delicate 
and sickly frame will feel annoyed by, what 
would not at all disturb the same frame in a 
state of vigorous health. Particular circum- 
stances, also, may expose some to greater trials 
and vexations than others. But, after all this is 
granted, the only reasonable conclusion seems to 
be, that the attempt to govern the temper is 
more difficult in some cases that in others; not 
that it is, in any case, impossible. It is, at least, 
certain that an opinion of its impossibility is an 
effectual bar against entering upon it. On the 
other hand, ‘‘believe that you will succeed, and 
you will succeed,” is a maxim which has no- 
where been more frequently verified than in the 
moral world. It should be among the first 
maxims admitted, and the last abandoned, by 
every earnest seeker of hisown moral improvement. 
Then, too, facts demonstrate that much has 
been done and can be done in regulating the worst 
of tempers. The most irritable or peevish tem- 
* per has been restrained by company; has been 
subdued by interest; has been awed by fear; has 
been softened by grief; has been soothed by kind- 
ness. A bad temper has shown itself, in the 
# same individuals, capable of increase, liable to 
change, accessible to motives. Such facts are 
enough to encourage, in every case, an attempt to 
govern the temper. All the miseries of a bad 
temper, and all the blessings of a good one, may 


be attained by an habitual tolerance, concern and}. 


kindness for others—by an habitual restraint of 
considerations and feelings entirely selfish. 

To those of our readers who feel moved or re- 
solved by the considerations we have named to 
attempt to regulate their temper, or to cultivate 
one of a higher order of exeellence, we would 
submit a few suggestions whieh may assist them 
in ther somewhat difficult undertaking. 

See, first of all, that you set as high a value on 
the comfort of those with whom you have to do 

- as you do on yourown. If you regard your own 
~ © -eomfort exclusively, you will not make the allow- 
ances which a proper regard to the happiness of 
others would lead you to do. 

Avoid, particularly in your intercourse with 
those to whom it is of most consequence that 
your temper should be gentle and forbearing— 
avoid raising into undue importance the little 
failings which you may perceive. in them, or the 
trifling disappointments which they may occasion 

u. If we make it a subject of vexation, that the 

ings among whom we are destined to live, are 
not perfect, we must give up all hope of attaining 
a temper not easily provoked. «A habit of trying 
everything by the standard of perfection vitiates 
the temper more than it improves the understand- 
ing, and disposes the mind to discern faults with 
an unhappy penetration. I would not have you 
shut your eyes to the errors or follies, or thought- 
lessnesses of your friends, but only not to mag- 
nify them or view them microscopically. Re- 
gard them jin others as you would have them 
regard the same things in you, in an exchange of 


Do not forget to make due allowances for the 
original constitution and the manner of educa- 
tion or bringing up, which has been the lot of 
those with whom you have to do. Make such 
excuses for others as the circumstances of their 
constitution, rearing, and youthful associations, 
do fairly demand. 

Always put the best construction on the mo- 
tives of others, when their conduct admits of more 
than one way of understanding it. In many 
cases, where neglect or ill intention seems eyvi- 
dent at first sight, it may prove true that ‘‘second 
thoughts are best.’’ Indeed, this common saying 
is never more likely to prove true than in cases in 
which the first thoughts were the dictates of an- 
ger. And even when the first thoughts are con- 
firmed by further evidence, yet the habit of al- 
ways waiting for complete evidence before we 
condemn, must have a calming and moderating 
effect upon the temper, while it will take nothing 
from the authority of our just censures. 

It will, further, be a great help to our efforts, 
as well as our desires, for the government of the 
temper, if we consider frequently and seriously 
the natural consequences of hasty resentments, 
angry replies, rebukes impatiently given or im- 
patiently received, muttered discontents, sullen 
looks and harsh words. It may safely be as- 
serted that the consequences of these and other 
ways in which ill-temper may show itself, are en- 
terely evil. The feelings which accompany them 
in ourselves, and those which they excite in 
others, are unprofitable as well as painful. They 
lessen our own comfort, and tend often rather to 
prevent than to promote the improvement of those 
with whom we find fault. If we give even 
friendly and judicious counsels in a harsh and 
pettish tone, we excite against them the repug- 
nance naturally felt to our manner. The conse- 
quence is, that the advice is slighted, and the 
peevish adviser pitied, despised or hated. 

When we cannot succeed in putting a restraint 
on our feelings of anger or dissatisfaction, we can 
at least check the expression of those feelings. If 
our thoughts are not always in our power, our 
words and actions and looks may be brought un- 
} der our command; and a command over these 
} expressions of our thoughts and feelings will be 
found no mean help towards obtaining an increase 
‘of power over our thoughts and feelings them- 
}selves. At least, one great good will be effected: 
time will be gained; time for reflection, time for 
charitable allowances and excuses. 

Lastly, seek the help of religion. Consider 
how you may most certainly secure the approba- 
tion of God. For a good temper, or a well-regu- 
{lated temper, may be the constant homage of a 
truly religious man to that God, whose love and 
‘long-suffering forbearance surpass all human love 
and forbearance. 














John’s wife and John were tete-a-tete; 
She witty was, industrious he; 

Says John ‘I’ve earned the ‘we've ate,” 
“And I,”’ says she, ‘‘have urn’d the tea.” 





When does a man devour a musical instru- 
ment? When he has a piano-forte (piano for 





circumstances. 
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THE BROKEN PITCHER. | 


The history of one known in early life, and who 
gave promise of much excellence, was accident- 
ally recalled to my mind this evening, and, per- 
haps, the recital of some circumstances connected 
with this history may not be uninteresting, or 
unprofitable, as they serve to show what ap- 
parent trifles sometimes give a bias to character 
for good or evil, and often color the current of a 
whole existence. 

Mrs. Lorin was early left a widow with an 
infant daughter and a son of nine years, depen- 


dent on her for support. She had a little cottage } 


of her own, and with the rent of a small spot of 
ground adjoining, added to the produce of her 
garden, she managed, by the practice of the 
strictest economy, to live quite comfortably. 
Edgar, her son, showed early a great love of 
books, and though uncultivated herself, and in- 
competent to direct his choice, she encouraged 
him in this, because their minister praised his 
studiousness and lent him books, and would often 
come and converse with him about the subjects 
upon which they treated, and it: pleased her to 
hear how well he could talk. Her pride was 
also gratified by the complimentary remarks of 
visitors upon his sober, studious habits, and at 
their predictions that he would be something 
some day; and she had an indefinite idea that his 
books were, somehow, going to make a great man 
of him. And well might the widow be proud of 
her son, for in addition to the promise he gave of 
a mind far above mediocrity, he possessed un- 
common beauty and symmetry of person, and 
much amiability of disposition. Besides caring 
for her little family, and attending to her garden, 
she found time to render occasional assistance to 
a neighbor—thus managing to keep her son at 
the little school kept by the minister, he render- 
ing her all the assistance in his power, apart 
from his hours of reading and study. Things 
went on thus till Edgar had reached his fourteenth 
year, when the burden of his mother was in- 
creased by the death of a widowed sister, who 
left to her care an infant daughter, having no 
other relative to whom she could entrust it. As 
the infant came without any addition in the way 
of means, except the household furniture of her 
sister, the widow was more straitened than before; 
besides, with her additional cares, her health grew 
more feeble, and it was sometimes with difficulty 
she could perform her accustomed labor. Now 
the consequence of all this was, that she became 
fretful and irritable—annoyed by trifles which 
before had no power to disturb her, and by the 
law of re-action, this rendered other difficulties 
greaters. Though a good housewife and an affec- 
tionate mother, this good woman had one fault, 
which was excessive particularity about trifles; 
and this, as isoften the case, required frequent 
sacrifices of the comfort of those around, and led 
to many more serious faults—among them irrita- 


bility of ’ 

The cottage of the widow consisted of only two 
rooms below stairs, the kitchen and a little 
room in front, which served for parlor. This she 
had. fitted up withwsome of her sister’s furniture, 
and it wags h@r especial pride. A neat home- 
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made check carpet. of bright colors covered the 
floor; there were white curtains at the windows, 
and at one side a little table, covered with a cloth 
so white and ironed so smoothly, it looked like 
polished marble. .On this, in summer, there was 
alwaysa flompagy'. kept full of fresh flowers from 
the garden, andsover it hung a small looking- 
glass garlanded with asparagus and flowering 
vines. Another flower-pot graced the mantel op- 
posite, and the fire-place was filled with green 
bushes. Then, there were some shelves of 
books, and a lounge and easy-chair covered with 
green calico. I have described this. room thus 
particularly, for it seems before me now—such a 
temple of neatness did it seem to me, when I 
used to stop there on my way to school, and was 
sometimes permitted to take a flower from the 
gathered ones that decked it. 


%. 


o 


Edgar used to love to retire with his book into 


this little room, and sitting in the easy-chair, or 
reclining on the lounge, realize in part the 

dise of the poet Gray. His mother did not actu- 
ally prohibit this, for he protested he could study 


so well no. where else; the noise of the children , F 


and the opening and shutting of the doors in the 
common room interrupted him—the. chambers 
were bare and unfinished—and he did not enjoy 
it so well. She had made up her mind that he 
must study somehow; so, though she manifested 
some uneasiness and apprehension, when he was 
in possession of her sanctum, and made sure his 
shoes were perfectly clean—for he did not seem to 
have inherited his mother’s extreme carefulness 
—he was allowed occasionally to occupy it. 

He was several times in serious danger of being 
deposed from his possession, from leaving the 
books scattered about, or from disarranging the 
lounge-cushions—for his mother was not suffi- 
ciently versed in the peculiarities of genius to con- 
sole herself with the idea that disregard of the 
common laws of order.and rule, is claimed as one 
of its distinguishing characteristics. One day, in 
trying to lower the looking-glass, that he might 
see himself, and regulate his gestures, as he re- 
cited a heroic poem that he was going to speak at 


school, he threw down the flower-pot—a pitcher . 


much prized by her, because it had been the pro- 
perty of her.sister—and broke it; the discolored 
weter running over the table-cover, and from 
thence to the carpet. Besides, in falling upon it, 
he cut his hand in such a manner as to be un- 
able to use it for weeks. 

This was an outrage too great to be easily over- 
looked. He expressed much contrition, and pro- 
mised greater carefulness for the future. But his 
mother was resolute, and he was -banished his 
favorite haunt. She justified herself by the 
thought that it was only a whim of his; he couid 
study very well somewhere else, and ‘it was,no 


use indulging’ him. So she, told him he might} 


study in his: chamber or in the room with the. 
rest of them; she could not run the risk of having 
everything spoiled. Edgar made at first some 
effort to study in his altered circumstances, but 
did not succeed very well; the thought of .what 
he regarded as unkindness on the part of his 
mother, tending, also, to depress his spirits.and 
to magnify the difficulties in his way. The in- 
justice, too, with which he fancied he had. been 
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treated, roused the stubbornness inherent in his they drew nearer, he perceived a couple of his 
nature, and rendered his endeayors less earnest. } school-fellows walking very fast, and talking 
His mother saw nothing of this neither did she’ earnestly and gesticulating. 

realize the danger that would ensue from having} As soon as oe saw Edgar, one of them hailed 
his habits of study, which had been to him, in} him, and invited him to accompany them to a 
his hours of leisure, a safeguardyagainst idleness} circus, at the town a couple of miles distant, 
or hurtful companionship, broken up. whither they were bound. 

One evening, not long after his mishap, Edgar; “Oh, no,” said the other, deridingly, ‘don’t 
was sitting moody and discontented by the} ask him to go—he would not be mother’s good 
kitchen fire; it was not yet quite dark, and there! boy if he should go with us and have a little fun.” 
was no candle lighted; two or three sticks of wet} And he went on a little, saying that he at least 
wood lay on the andirons, and his mother was} must be there in time for commencement, while 
trying in vain to make them burn. She was not} his companion delayed to persuade Kdgar to go 
in a very pleasant humor, for household matters} with them for this once; repeating by way of in- 
had gone wrong,—the baby had caught cold and } ducement, the many wonderful things to be per- 
was crying fretfully in the arms of the little girl, } formed which ‘were set forth in the bills. The 
her brow was overshadowed, and she looked} price of admission too was only two shillings. 
gloomy and cheerless as the aspect of every thing! Putting his hand in his pocket, Edgar took 
&round. Edgar sat looking into the fire-place,} between his fingers a couple of dimes he had re- 
dogged and silent; he felt discontented and un-} ceived a few days before, for going on an errand 
happy; and longed for his quiet nook in the par-} fora gentleman in the neighborhood, and with 
lor again; and he almost resolved that if his) which he had intended to purchase some writing 
mother persisted in her determination to deprive} materials; but his hesitation was only for a mo- 





» him of that privilege, he would not study at all. } ment—without saying anything farther, he open- 


His mother had some vague idea that he thought} ed the gate, and passing out, started down the 
showing a little obstinacy, and persisting } street in the direction of the village. 
awhile in idleness, she woild be brought to re-} “Good!” his companions shouted, at their suc- 
tract her prohibition, though she did not give the) cess; and running on together, they soon heard 
subject much thought She felt sure he might) the music in the distance, and in a few moments 
a6 better than he did, but thought it would all} afterwards, they had paid their shillings, and 
come round right after awhile—the philosophy) were seated with the crowd of spectators. 
with which many inefficient people console them-} The arena was brilliantly lighted, and just as 
selves. Brooding over his disagreeable feelings,} they took their seats, twelve beautiful cream- 
the cheerlessness around oppressed the spirits of) colored horses, elegantly caparisoned, came gaily 
Edgar; he felt dissatisfied with himself and dis-; forward, with their splendidly dressed riders, and 
pleased with his mother, who he felt was the} entering the ring, proceeded to perform various 
cause of his present unhappiness; he did not! graceful evolutions. This display was followed 
realize how much her cares and feebleness excused ; by numerous exhibitions of skill and power, all 
her, if their home was not at all times so peace-} possessing the charm of novelty fer our hero, the 
ful and pleasant as he could desire. After sitting; actors in which seemed to him to be doing all 
thus moodily for some time, he rose, and, going | those wonderful and graceful things merely for 
towards the door, opened it to go out. As he} their own amusement. 
was shutting it behind him, his mother asked,} His companions, to whom such things were 
rather sharply, ‘‘Where are you going, Edgar?” } not new, explained to him what he did not un- 
“Out here,” he answered, sullenly. derstand, and were well pleased to witness his 
“] wish,” said she, in the same fretful tone she’ delight and astonishment; as this was the first 
had used for the last hour, ‘‘you would split up} time they had succeeded in drawing him with 
some wood, and see if you can’t make this fire; them to a place of amusement. 
burn, instead of running off. Ithought I would; ‘Is it not fine?” they would say to him occa- 
wait anid see if you would not do it without being sionally. “Are you sorry you came?” “Is it 
told, but I might have known better.” ; not well worth a shilling?” or “Is not this better 
Edgar went out without answering, and ad-} than to be moping at home with your musty 
vancing to the little gate in front of the house, he; books?”—and he felt for the time that it was. 
leaned across it, and drawing his cap down over; When Edgar got home that night, his mother 
his eyes, gave himself up to unpleasant thoughts, ' was in bed; but she had left the kitchen door un- 
and was more unhappy than he had ever been in} fastened for him. He opened it carefully, pro- 
his life before. This was his first fit of real des-} ceeding to his chamber as noiselessly as possible, 
dency. A dark cloud seemed impending over} but he did not escape the watchful ear of his 
jim—he knew not why; and, as is more fre-} mother, whom the unusual circumstance of his 
tly the case in early youth than is imagined, } remaining out past bed-time, had kept waking. 
Bie pase that clouded his spirits was unillumed} “Edgar,” said she, “pray where havé you been 


a single cheering ray. so late? Iwas much alarmed about you, and 


Now, had he possessed a judicious friend, skill-} should not have gone to bed—but Mr. Sandford — 


ed in the mysteries of the human heart, his} said he saw you with James Morton. So I sup- 
thoughts might easily have been diverted into a} posed you were there.” ' 
new channel—and the mischief that ensued from; <I have not been-very far,” he answered, and 
this’state of feeling have been averted. He had} hastened up stairs to bed Long he lay awake 


not stood thus long, when he heard the sound of} that night, and all that he had wapmeesed passed 
‘voices coming down the street towards him; as{ again before him in imaginations Anew world 
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seemed opened tohim. He could scarcely realize { would far exceed,,in, splendor and the skill of the 


that those were ordinary mortals upon whom he ; 
had gazed. So beautiful—so etherial they looked ; 
to him—so almost superhuman—in their grace} 
and power. But the boys had told him that all 
this wonderful. skill was the result of a course of 
training, and that any well-formed person could 
attain like excellence, by going through a similar 

rocess. One boy of ten years old, they told 

im, received thirty dollars a week! ‘What a 
sum!’ he thought!. And then he remembered 
how often people had said he was well formed; 
and was he not quick and powerful beyond other 
boys of his age? And, then, how delightful 
must it be to travel about so much, and see so 
many different cities! and to be so splendidly 
dressed! His mind had received a new bias. 
The heroes of olden time, of whom. he had. read 
in history, and whose deeds excited in his breast 
a noble emulation, sunk into insignificance in 
his mind before these knights of the ring. He 
had had vague longings for the possession of some 
excellence that should distinguish him in the 
eyes of the world. They were the inarticulate 
murmurings of young ambition; and now his 
fancies took a shape more real, and he seemed to 
see a short road to that which he had thought to 
attain only through much toil. The efforts of 
the greatest and best of men had perhaps attained 
for them only censure, during their lives; ‘these, 
for what must be in itself a pleasure, received 
constantly the applause of admiring multitudes— 
_and then how richly were they rewarded! 

How much better than to endure a life of toil 
and privation, to be spoken of only when beyond 
the reach of human applause!. And then his in- 
nate love of the beautiful was gratified by the 
grace and splendor he had seen. How delightful 
to dwell daily with those beautiful beings—to be 
one of them—like them to receive the homage of 
admiring crowds! These thoughts pursued him 
the next day at his work, sometimes lightening 
it, sometimes rendering it distasteful to him; and 
when he tried to read, his mind wandered from 
the page before him—the images it presented 
were tame and sombre in comparison with those 
that peopled his fancy. He confessed to his mo- 
ther, at breakfast, where he had been on the pre- 
vious night, and how it had happened. She re- 

roved him for going without her leave, and when 
it knew she would disapprove of such things; 
but she little thought any consequences seriously 
affecting his future welfare would ensue from 
the act. She observed that he ‘‘acted odd,’’ as 
she expressed it, afterwards. He did not appear 
to hear her when she yo to him, and would 
sometimes sit for along time looking into the 
fire, as though in deep thought. He had never 
behaved in this manner before—but she was not 
in the habit of reasoning much from cause to 
effect; and so long as he his accus- 
“Be duties, and. held occasionally a book. be- 





re his eyes, as he sat in the kitchen corner of 
evening, she gave the matter no very serious 
‘thought. 
. In the course of.a few weeks, he was told by 
the boys, who had before persuaded him to ac- 
company them, that there was to be another cir- 
cus‘at the same town, on the next evening; which 
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performers, the onethey had before seen. They 
were to set off at an early hour on the following 
day, and wished him to join them. 

There was nothing he desired more than to go 
with them, and he debated with himself whether 
it would be best to ask his»mother’s leave and 
risk her refusal, which he had reason to fear; or, 
as he had done before, go without it, and brave 
her displeasure afterwards. _ He finally concluded 
he would tell her of his desire to go, and he 
hoped the many plausible. things he had to say 
in favor of his wish would win her consent. But 
should she refuse, he had partly resolved he 
would for once go without it. . Other boys often 
did so, as they had told him, and though they 
were reproved. severely, at first, and sometimes 
punished a little, it soon “blew over,” as they 
said. He asked his mother’s permission as he 
had purposed, and she expressed her astonish- 
ment that he should come to her with such a re- 
quest, thinking that she would comply with it, 
knowing, as he did, her disapprobation of such 
things. ‘It, was only a waste of time and money, 
running after such things. It was no place for 
boys—they could learn no good there. An idle, 
swindling set, going around the country to pick 
up money. They ought all to be put in jail.” 

All this was nothing new to Edgar; he had 
heard it many times before; and now he had 
formed an opinion of his own, which did not. at 
all.accord with it,.so it was all lost on him. 

Too much hurried and perplexed to reflect on 
the matter, could she otherwise have done so, his 
mother thought that, as heretofore, the expression 
of her disapprobation would be sufficient to deter 
him from doing whatever she disapproved. Had 
she reasoned with him affectionately and kindly, 
and pointed out to him the real danger, to his 
habits and morals,of frequenting such places, 
he might have Meterred from going. With 
desires and passions © strengthening with, his 
strength, much wisdom anda firm and gentle but 
judicious hand were needed to direct them aright. 
His mother’s manner irritated and vexed him, 
He saw nothing that would ‘make amends to 
him for the loss of the pleasure he had promised 
himself, and he resolved, though he did not say 
so to her, to go at all hazards. As soon as he 
could do so unobserved, he ran up to his cham- 
ber, and dressing himself in his Sunday suit, he 
put his little purse in his pocket, and hastened 
to join his companions at the place appointed for 
their meeting. ‘‘Hurra!” they shouted, on: see- 
ing him, ‘‘does your mother know you’re come— 
or did you give her the slip, again?” 

‘Never mind that,” Edgar answered; ¢‘I’m 
here, and I promise myself a good time.’’ 

«That we shall have for certain,” said they, 
and off they all ran together. They reached 
the town before the circus had arrived from the 
place where it had stopped the day before, and 
went a little way on the road to meet.it.. They 
had not proceeded far when they came in sight of 
it, ‘fixing up to enter the town.””* As soon as 
everything was arranged if the right order, the 
music struck up, and they set forward. 4, 

By this time, a troo boys and nien had 
collected, who followed eant through the 
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town to the ground selected’for the exhibition.} “Yes, sir,” Edgar replied, scarcely knowing 
Edgar was with the train, andwhen they reached | what he’said, in the tumult of his feelings. Did 
the ground, he remained, watéhing curiously the} the man wish to engage him? he thought. It 
operations that were going forward, as-the men} chanced he did not get a seat near his companions, 
proceeded to erect the tent, and make other pre-} during the evening; so they were not aware of 
parations. In the course of these, it ehanced) this request; and, when they joined him, after 
that some article was wanted from the village to; leaving the tent, he thought best not to apprise 
assist in their work; and one of the men, looking } them of it, as he did not know what might hap- 
round, said— n; so he told them he had concluded not to go 
‘Here is a smart, active-looking lad. Perhaps; home that night, but to remain in town with 
he will ran for us.” Harry Wilkins, an acquaintance of his, which he 
Edgar, who was the one designated, pleased; really intended to do, if his conjectures were not 
with the compliment, signified his willingness, } right with regard to the business of the circus 
and, receiving his commission, set off with the} man with him. So they went on, and left him, 
speed of a deer to execute it. When he returned, ; and he proceeded to his interview, the result of 
which was very quickly, the’ proprietor was) which was an engagement to join the troupe, and 
standing near, and remarked him as he came up. } he left the town with them, the next morning, at 
The man thanked him, and told him he should} an early hour. 
have a free ticket to the performance. Edgar} When his mother found, on the day that he had 
gave him some farther assistance, and, while he} yielded to temptation, and accompanied the boys 
was doing so, asked a great many questions, and j to the village, that he was absent, she suspected 
made many enquiries about their mode of life, } where he had gone, and her suspicions’ were con- 
that evinced the interest with which it had in-} firmed by one of the neighbors, who had seen 
spired him. After answering his queries, the} him on his way. She felt sorry and displeased, 
man said, looking at him, and laughing, as he) and resolved to take some means to prevent such 
spoke— flagrant acts of disobedience in future. She went 
“You would do for one of us, I think,” for he | to as usual, thinking it probable he would 
thought he perceived his drift.’ ‘Don’t you think } remain for the evening performances, and conse- 
so?” he said, appealing to the proprietor, who} quently would not be home till a late hour, but 
Stood near. she left the door unfastened for him, that he might 
‘He seems a fine, likely lad,” he answered,} enter when he came. When she found, in the 
“whose activity might be made of some use. ; morning, that he had not come, she supposed he 
How old are you, my boy?” he said, addressing! had stopped with one of the boys who had accom-. 
him. nied him/and when, at the usual breakfast hour, 
‘Fourteen, last month, sir.” e was still absent, she felt little surprise, con- 
'- «Do you live in the town?” } cluding they had been up late the night before, 
“No, sir; my mother lives two miles in the) and had not risen so early as usual. 
country.” The forenoon passed, and still she looked for 
«Then you have no father?” ; him in vain. Putting on her bonnet, she stepped 
“Na, sir; my father sie ats ago.” } over to the residence of one of the boys, where 
'«Have you ever atten ircus?”’ she thought he would be most likely to stop, to 
4¢Yeg, sir; once.” enquire for him. Here she learned that he had 
«Well, what did you think of it? Did you) remained in town, all night, but with the inten- 
think you would like to be able to perform such } tion, as the boys supposed, of returning in the 
wonders as you saw?” morning. She went home, and felt no serious 
“J think [ should, sir.” alarm till’ it began to grow dark. Then, she 
“Well, my lad,” said he, ‘you would not re} feared some accident had befallen him, and got 
quire long drilling. You could soon do so with } one of the neighboring boys to go and see if he 
ease.” ; | could learn the cause of his delay. ‘The messen- 
- Seeing the boy’s eyes sparkle, as he looked up} ger returned before bed-time, with the intelligence 
towards him, enquiringly, the man explained } that he had not been at the place spoken of, nor 
to him farther their process of training, and the) could he hear anything of him. Mrs. Lorin now 
rts for which he thought him particularly) became seriously alarmed. A consultation of the 
tted. Edgar looked thoughtful, and when’ the} neighbors was held, and a couple of men. volun- 
proprietor was Soon after stimmoned away, he) teered to'go to the town, but they returned as un- 
pursued the conversation with the man with’ successful as the first 
whorht he “had been first conversing, who, per-{ All subsequent search and enquiry proving 













































ceiving what was passing in his mind, took good 
care to set everything in as favorable a light as 
possible. ; 

The proprietor, observing how much Edgar 
was interested, did not lose sight of him. During 
the evening, he remarked the wonder and delight 
expressed in his countenance, and his enthusiastic 
applause. Just before the close, as he sat conve- 
nient; he stepped up to him, and saidyina low 
tone— , ~% 

“My lad, I would ljg@'to speak with you a few 
moments. Can yous at the hotel?” 





equally fruitless, it was thought best, by the 
neighbors, to impart to Mrs. Lorin, their suspi- 
cions relative’ to’ the course he had taken, for 
many circumstances, and some remarks which 


Edgar himself had made to the boys, led them toy 


think he had ‘gone off with the circus company, 
And it was not long before these conjectures were 
confirmed by a merchant of the town where * 
Edgar had first visited the cireus, who, during a 
short ‘sojourn in a neighboring city, had seen 
Edgar, and witnessed some of his feats. He had 
stopped at the same hotel, and though Edgar tried 
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to avoid him, had found an opportunity. of speak- 


“*T once had,” She answered, ‘“‘but whether he 


ing a few words with him. te enquired after {be still alive, I know not; it is long since I heard 


his mother, and sent her a few dollars in money, 
but expressed no contrition for the grief he had 
caused her, nor any desire to return. ' The gen- 
tleman said he would hardly have recognized 
him, had he not heard his name, so much was 
he changed—though he had searcely been: absent 
ayear. Instead of the modest, thoughtful appear- 
ance which had formerly characterized him, he 
had a swaggering; defiant air,;wore his hat‘on 
one side of his head, smoked. cigars, joined them 
at cards, took a dram, and was loud and boister- 
ous as the rest. 

The widow continued to toil on, broken in 
spirit, the burden of her cares increasing, her 
strength declining, and her means growing more 
narrow. She had heard no tidings of Edgar for 
pier or three years, and mourned him as one 

ead. a; 

One evening, about six: years after his depar- 
ture, having finished her labor for the day, Mrs. 
Lorin was resting herself in the little room which 
was once Edgar’s favorite retreat. She sat on 
the lounge where he used to sit, and taking up a 
book that lay on the table, she opened it, and his 
name in his own handwriting, and some verses 
he had inscribed on the margin, met her eye. 
Long she sat, sad and thoughtful, dwelling on 
the memory of her son, now, she feared, lost to 
her forever. She thought of the time when she 
had cheerfully borne toil for his sake, — 
ened by the hope that she should one day see him 
distinguished, though in what way she had no 
definite idea. She called to mind the satisfaction 
he seemed to derive from pursuing his studies in 
this fayorite nook, then she thought to herself— 
“I wish I had permitted him to continue them 
here even after his act of carelessness; possibly 
he might not then have sbeen led away in the 
manner he was,’’—though she did not look upon 
herself in any way culpable. 

‘Persons little know what is to befall them,” 
she used to say, when speaking of the matter 
with her neighbors, ‘or for what end they are 
bringing up children;’’ and she thought, for such 
was her philosophy, that if he had not yielded to 
temptation at that time, he would have done so 
at some other, “‘if it was in him, and was so to be,”’ 
‘for whatever is to be will be,” she said, ‘and 
we cannot avoid it.” 

While Mrs. Lorin sat there, musing sadly alone, 
she heard the sound of horses’ feet’ approaching 
rapidly. Drawing aside the curtain that shaded 
the window to look out, for travellers did not often 
pass her secluded dweljimg; she saw. 4 man 
alighting from an open carriage at’ the gate; 
throwing the bridle of his horse over a post, he 
advanced hurriedly to the door: A sudden trem- 
bling seized the widow, she knew not why, as.she 
proceeded to open it. A middle-aged, i 
looking man stood on the steps,- who, bowing, 
inquired if that was the residence of the widow 
Lorin? Answering in the affirmative, she asked 
if he would not walk in? He was in much haste, 
he said, but would step in a moment, and make 
known to her his errand. After he was seated, 
he inquired of the widow if she had a son named 


Edgar? 











anything from him; if he is living, he has.forgot- 
ten his poor old mother.”? And at thought of 
what might be his fate, she began to weep. 

‘He is alive,’’ said the man, ‘‘and: I have come 
to you with tidings from him.” 

‘Heaven be praised!” ejaculated the widow, 
“for if so, he may yet repent, of the wickedness 
of which, I fear, he has. been guilty.” 

“<I grieve to tell you, madam, though your son 
lives, he lies on a bed of filness, to which I have 
come to summon you.”’ : 

After struggling with her emotions for a mo- 
ment, rising from her seat, she exclaimed-— 

«Where is he? take me to. him immediately,” . 

‘“‘He is at the house ofa gentleman by the 
name of Allen, about twenty miles distant, who 
told me he was a relative of yours.” 

“Oh, yes, 1 know him well—a,cousin of my 
mother. How came he there? ' Is he very ill?” 
enquired the widow in a breath. 

“I have not seen him,’’ the man answered, 
‘‘but Mr. Allen told me he didnot. consider him 
dangerously so. .He employed me to come for 
you, and begged me to lose no time, as your son 
was very impatient to see you; so if you will pre- 
pare yourself, we will set off as soon as possible.” 

Mrs. Lorin hastened in to a neighbor’s, and ac- 
quainting them with the tidings, she hardly knew 
whether of joy or sorrow, requested that, a 
young woman, a member of the family, might be 
permitted to go and stay, during her absence, 
with her daughter—a feeble, sickly girl—who in- 
creased, rather than lightened the burden of her . 
cares. Ina few minutes the last charge ‘‘to be 
careful,”’ including a variety of details, was given 
to Betsey—for nothing could divert the course of 
the widow’s ruling passion,—and seated beside 
the messenger, shelwas proceeding rapidly to- 
wards the:town oe cousin resided. After 
going a little way in silence, the man informed 
her of some further particulars concerning her 
son, with which he had become. acquainted; the 
substance of which. was—that he had arrived at 
the house of. her relative, two days previous, in a 
very weak state, and on the next morning was 
unable to leave his room. They had supposed it 
was merely exhaustion, as he had been travelling 
on foot for several days, but’ as he continued to 
grow worse, a physician had been summoned, 
who said he would not be able to move for some 
time, and the young man had begged. his mother 
might be sent for. Though the time seemed long 
to the widow, they soon stopped before the gate 
of her cousin’s' dwelling, and he came out to wel- 
come her, and conduct her into. the houseg She 
was. much agitated on seeing him—and scareely 
able to answer his kind enquiries, concerning her 
health. After seating her in the parlor, he went 
to bring his ;wife, who was busy about some 
household affairs, as the invalid was sleeping, and 
she had left him in charge of her daughter. The 
good woman came, and endeavored, as well as 
she was able, to comfort the widow, assuring her 
that she'trusted her son, who: seemed more like 
one worn and exhausted by fatigue and privation 
than really diseased, would:soon recover by care- 
ful nursing and the joy of being again with his 
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mother, and she went to mgeértain if he had 
waked, that his mother might go to his apartment. 
She returned in a few moments, saying that he 
still slept. His mother expressed a desire to go 
and look on him as he slept—so Mrs. Garner led 
the way to his room. 

It was a small, neat chamber, only partially 
shaded; the bed of the invalid occupied a cur- 
tained recess at one end. Silently the widow ap- 
proached to look upon her son. One thin, ema- 
ciated hand lay on the cover, but the face was 
partly tarned from her? She knelt by the side of 
the bed, and took that thin hand in hers. Her 
sobs awoke him, antl when she raised her face 

from the bed clothes, where she had buried it, 
-his was turned towards her, and his hollow, lus- 
treless eye met hers. ‘She could scarcely suppress 
a shtick—for in the wan spectre-like countenatice 
before her, she recognized hardly a trace of her 
bright, beautiful boy, as she had seen him last. 

“My mother!” he exclaimed, stretching out his 

arms towards her. 
» When she réleased him from her embrace, 
and laid him gently back on the pillow, she per- 
ceived, as the light from the window shone more 
fully upon his face, that it was disfigured by the 
small-pox. 

“Oh, Edgar!” she exclaimed, sitting down by 
the side of the bed. ‘How much you must have 
suffered, to have changed so much. Oh! why 
did you leave me thus! No one has cared for you 
as [ would have done.’ 

«Yes, mother,’ he said, «‘T have indeed suffered 
much, and sinned more; but I have learned this, 
that suffering is ever the consequence of sin.” 

“Heaven be praised!” ejaculated his mother. 
* hope my son, you have not learned this too 

ate.’ 

In a few days, when it was thought he was 
sufficiently recruited, he wagtaken home, and he 
bore the journey very The joy of the 
thought that he was once'more to behold scenes 
he had loved in early years, gave him strength. 

One could hardly have recognized, in the ema- 
ciated being, with lustreless eye and haggard 
brow, who, supported by’ pillows; occupied the 
lounge in the little room where he’ had requested 
them to be placed for him, the bright and buoy- 
ant boy, who a few years before, fullof health 
and hope, reclined there, weaving ‘bright visions 
of happiness for the future. The room—every- 
thing ebout him, was the same. The fire-place 
was filled with green bushes, the mee ass 
was nded as in days gone by; even the pit- 
cher he had broken, nicely cemented; stood in its 
accustomed place on the little table, filled with 
flowerg, “All wore the same appearance’as in’ for- 
mer years—he alone was changed. His luxuriant 
curls, whith Had added ‘so‘ much to his’ beauty, 
were closely shorn; his onte beautiful counte- 
nance was’ fearfully marked too’ by small-pox. 
Theeyes, so full of eagerness and ‘hope, were 
sunken and expressionless; his attenuated form 
had lost its grace, and'his tones, once so full 
musical, were harsh and ‘hoNow. ; 

Oné evening, when his mother was ve by 
him, alone; and he seemed betterand more cheer- 
fal than usual, he related, at her request, the ad- 

ventures that had befallen him during the ‘years 
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of his absence. He spoke of his feelings when 
he left home. He was prompted by ambition and 
allured by the attractions the life he led seemed 
to present, but all this would have been insuffi. 
vient to allure him ‘from his home, which had 
hitherto seemed the brightest spot of earth to him, 
had not its light been dimmed. For the first few 
months he had enjoyed his new mode of life ex- 
coedingly, and’ searcely thought of his home; 
then, for a time, he longed for the familiar faces 
of his friends, and felt sad and lonely. But his 
companions rallied him so much on this, and 
urged him so strongly to join them in their va- 
rious modes of amusing themselves, and killing 
time, as they termed it, when they staid, as they 
sometimes did, ‘fora considerable Tength of time, 
in a large town—which amusements consisted 
principally of drinking, gaming and kindred 
sports—that he grew adams of the quiet ways 
for which they ridiculed him, and was led to com- 
ply, believing, such is the influence of example 
and association, that not to do so, was mean and 
spiritless, and he could not be manly otherwise. 
After continuing in this way for several years, 
during which time he had contracted many per- 
nicious habits, and become familiarized with 
many vices, his employer, partially intoxicated, 
querrelled with him for some imagined offence, 
and made use of such abusive language towards 
him, and ill-used him so much, that he deter- 
mined to leave him, and try his fortunes else- 
where—which he did the same evening without 
apprising his employer—as the bills were then 
posted up in which his name figured largely. 

After roving about for awhile, engaging, for a 
short period at a time, in various employments, 
of each of which he soon tired, he obtained a 
situation as barkeeper in a city hotel. This 
suited him very well for awhile, though, when 
reflection came, he often wondered at himself that 
it did so. When he looked back on his past life, 
and thought how peaceful and bright it had been, 
he longed to taste again its quiet peacefulness— 
but the “creeping rind” of sin seemed every day 
hardening and strengthening, and encroaching 
more and more on his better nature: though he 
longed to shake it off, and sometimes made 
efforts to do so. At last weariness and despon- 
dency began to take possession of him. He saw 
himself shunned and contemned by all good 
people; no one aided with counsel and encourage- 
ment his endeavors to return to the right path, 
but father “backward pulled his slow resolves;” 
so feeling himself an alien and an outcast on the 
earth, he plunged more deeply into vice. Falling 
in with a young man og pleasing manners, but of 
‘rowdy habits, he was persuaded to accompany 
‘him to the city of C——, where they took lodg- 
jings, and began ‘to look about them for some 
means by which they could obtain money. 

A few evenings after their arrival, his compan- 
ion was out, as he said, to make some purchases. 
During his absence a sheriff called, in search of 
him. ‘A quantity of jewelry had been missed at 
their last stopping~place; and as it was known that 
his companion had before been guilty of similar 





offences, he was at once suspected, and they were 
traced to their present lodgings. Upon search, the 
articles were found in his trunk, and Edgar was 
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arrested as an accomplice; but his comrade, who 
had probably got notice of the affair, was not to 
be found. Edgar was committed to prison to 
await his trial, and there, in the solitude of his 
cell, black despair seized him. No one, he 
said, could describe the agony of mind he endured 
during that period of confinement. He reviewed 
his past life, and resolved, if he could once more 
be set free, to forsake his evil ways, and he 
prayed for o a and strength to fulfil his 
resolves. W en his trial came on, he was ac- 
quitted, but was soon after seized with small- 
pox, then prevalent, from which he suffered se- 
verely, barely escaping with his life. As soon as 
he was able to leave the house, weak in body and 

nniless, he set out to reach the home, for which 

now yearned, and after suffering a great many 


rivations, had arrived at the house of his cousin, taken from. Hogg 


just ashis last remaining strength was failing him. 
He never left that room again, till he was car- 
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MENTADsPHILOSOPHY. 


All philosophical investigations relate either to 
matter or mind; to investigate the former is. the 
province of physics, the latter belongs to meta- 
physics or mental philosophy. 

here is nothing about which we know so 
little, as about ourselves. We understand in- 
comparably more about the nature of matter and 
the surrounding creation, than about .our own 
minds to which matter was made to minister, 
The nature of the human mind, its connection 
with the material world, the purposes for which 
its several faculties are bestowed, these are things 
little understood. 

We lately read an instructive and highly in- 
teresting article on ‘(Memory and its Caprices,” 
’s Instructor, from which we 
make the following extract:— 

«There is no faculty so inexplicable as memory. 


ried to his last resting-place, a few months after. ; It is not merely that its powers vary so much in 
His mother still lives in her little cottage, sup-} different individuals, but that every one has found 


porting herself and her feeble daughter by the} their own liable to the most unaccountable 


labor of her hands—her sister’s son residing with; changes and chances. Why vivid impr 


a clergyman near. Her form is bowed with the 
weight of grief, more than years, and her hair is 
blanched to perfect whiteness. She follows me- 
chanically the round of her accustomed duties; 
but no hope in the future cheers her on, Every 
day she visits the grave of her son, and this 
melancholy pleasure seems the only one of her 
existence, 
BINDWEED. 
They met—’twas not in Spring—oh no! 
The air was thick and chill; 


The ground was whit’ning o’er with snow, 
And winter-sealed each rill. 


They met—another on his arm 
Confidingly did lean; 

Yet Nellie felt—nor thought of harm— 
Her martyr-fate between. 


She would not, for earth’s gems most rare, 
Have filled that proud one’s plaee— 
And yet she knew her impress there, 
No time could e’er efface. 


Her impress—it was not of sense, 
On outward vision made— 

Else were it all a base pretence, 
To cast the light in shade. 


As if the modest mignonette 
We twine gay dahlias round, 
Should boast itself a coronet, 
While trailing o’er the ground. 


They parted—not with lips apart, 
But voiceless, as the rills 

Which flow, ice-locked, yet free at heart, 
From God’s eternal hills. 


They parted—but each dreary cloud 
Now grew a vestment bright; 

Became an angel’s dewy shroud, 
To wrap their fancies bright. 


They parted—full of holy trust 
at Minstrelsy thus given, 
While they forget not God is just,”’ 
Must find its meed—a Heaven! 
B. G. Cc. E. 











should appear to become utterly obliterated, and 
then suddenly spring to light, as if by the wand 
of a magician, without the slightest effort of our 
own, is a mystery which no metaphysician hag 
ever been able to. explain. We all have experi- 
ence of this, when we have striven in vain to re- 
collect a name, a quotation, or a tune, and find 
it present itself unbidden, it may be, at a con- 
siderable interval of time, when the thoughts are 
engaged on another subject. We all know the 
uneasy feeling with which we search for the miss- 
ing article, and the relief when it yp csoa | 
flashes across the mind, and when, as if tr 

by invisible ink, it comes out unexpectedly, 
bright and clear.’’ 

e differ from the writer of this paragraph, 
and think either;that he has never read the 
metaphysical writings of Locke, Hume, Brown, 
or Stewart, or else that Ais memory is capricious » 
and not to be trusted, as well as the memories of 
those gentlemen cited by him as examples of its 
caprices. We think that the writings of these 
able men have very satisfactorily explained the 
cause of these mental phenomena, and for the in- 
formation of our readers we shall give the sub- 
stance of what they have written, in connection 
with some philosophical speculations of our own. 

Sensation is the germ of intellect and the avenue 
of all human knowledge. This is a cardinal 
rinciple in the writings of these philosophers. 
Rothing at first — more unbounded than 
the maind,of man, Whilst his body is confined to 
one place, the thoughts of the exile can wander 
beyond oceans and mountains to the scenes of his 
native land; the historian can survey the past, 
the present, and the future; and the imagination 
of the mathematician, deeply engaged in astrono- 
mical speculations, can travel beyond the limits 
of the solar system to the most distant regions of 
the universe. We can soar into strains: of the 
most exalted sentiment, and conjure up a suc- 
cession of bright and glowing imagery; or if an- 
other humor take us, we can picture to ourselves 
a thousand strange, incongruous and whimsical 
objects, forming combinations which have no ex- 
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istence in nature. Indeed, 
in imagining unnatural things; it is as easy to 
imagine a golden as a granite mountain. Men 
are too apt to take their fancies for realities. 

But, though the mind of man apparently 
possesses this unbounded ae it is in reality 
confined within narrow limits. We are organized 
with obvious reference to the external world by 
which we are to be operated upon; the eye is 
adapted to receive the light; the ear is formed for 
the reception of sound; the body is in fact, an 
apparatus exquisitely contrived to render us sen- 

le to the nature of external things, and the 
impressions made by external things on our 
senses in childhood, furnish us with the elements 
of all our knowledge and those ideas which after- 
wards form the material of our sublimest specula- 
tions. Nature is the great teacher. »Look at 
that child. Instruction from without is now 
pouring ‘in at every avenue of sense. There is 
@ perpetual discovery of something new; a rapid 
succession of novelties in everything that is visi- 
ble to his senses. What’ volatility of spirits! 
what feverish excitement do we observe in him 
when he sees anything new! We are perplexed 
by the multiplicity of questions which he asks on 

vast variety of things which he is perpetually 
discovering. It may be truly said, that child- 
hood is a state of sensation without reflection, 
and that the first stage of childhood is spent in a 
state of constant and curious excitement. Every 
child is a natural philosopher as soon as he begins 
to feel and perceive. Every father must have 
observed it, and is familiar with those ever re- 
curring questions which children propose. “What 
is it?” “What is that?” It is thus that we 
pass through the happy period of unreflecting 
childhood, each hour bringing with it stores of 
facts and natural appearances, the rich materials 
of our future knowledge. A few years, thus 
spent in observation, are sufficient to familiarize 
every child with the common classes of pheno- 
mena, and they cease to excite him. His atten- 
tion is now drawn from the discovery of what 
is new to the examination of what is familiar; 
the feverish excitement of childhood gives place 
to the calm of manly contemplation; from the 
‘materials of the past he draws the lessons of his 
future wisdom; the great work of comparison be- 
gins, and the first attempts at generalization are 
now made which mark the dawn of science in 
the mind. The conduct of the man is now in- 
fluenced by the education of nature and by the 
thoughts and ideas that were acquired during a 
‘state of childhood. 

Now what is it that produces'this gradual de- 
velopment of reason and reflection in the child? 
We apprehend i is a more enlarged and en- 
lightened experience which is the result of memory 
and the association of the ideas obtained. If we 
had the power of external sense only, and were 
“without memory and association, as we have rea- 
son to believe is in reality the case with many of 
the inferior animals, then our knowledge of the 
‘existencé of al] external things would be limited 
‘to the moment of sensation, and would bé extin- 
— forever with the fading of those sensa- 
‘tions by which we were made acquainted with 
their existence. Life would thus be passed in a 


is no difficulty | state of perpetual childhood. The acquisition of 


; such fugitive knowledge would avail us nothing, 

}and we should never rise to the dignity of in- 
telligent and rational beings. 

But the all-provident Creator has so consti- 
tuted the mind, that former impressions made on 
our organs of sense are secured tous. All such 

) impressions are associated together as cause and 
effect, so that any single impression immediately 
calls up a corresponding train of very similar im- 
pressions, which were formerly made on our 
senses. 

By this admirable and beautiful construction of 
our mental constitution, the knowledge that we 
acquire without, is made to live within us, and 
ideas or impressions, formerly produced on our 
organization, again recur to us without any re- 
newed perception of the object which originally 
excited them. All present ideas, thoughts and 
feelings are thus associated together with those 
that are past, and we are perpetually living over 
again our past sensations. Now, memory is 
simply the mind relapsing into a former state, in 
consequence of the recurrence of former ideas 
through association; and by endowing the mind 
of man with this power of association or memory, 
nature has raised him to the dignity of rational- 
ity. The ideas thus revived succeed each other 
according to certain laws contrived with the most 
admirable adaptation to our wants, so as to bring 
again to our minds the knowledge previously ac- 
quired at the very time when it is of the greatest 
service to us. 

The subject is important, and we may again 
bring it before the reader. From the few meta- 
physical hints which we have thrown out, it will 
be seen that the caprices of memory are not so 
inexplicable as the ‘author of ‘‘Memory and its 
Caprices”’ would represent them to be; and that 
the ‘‘sudden” revival of ‘‘vivid impressions,” ‘‘as 
if by the wand of a magician,” is capable of a 
clear and satisfactory explanation by a reference 
to the phenomena and laws of association. 

H. C. 





Tre Doxe anv His Coox.—The Duke of Wel- 
lington once requested the connoisseur whom the 
author of Tancred terms ‘‘the finest judge in 
Europe,”’ to provide him a chef. Felix, whom 
the late rand Seaford was reluctantly about to 
part with on economical grounds, was recom- 
mended and received. Some months afterwards 
his patron was dining with Lord Seaford, and be- 
fore the first course was half over, he observed, 
«‘So I find you have got the duke’s cook to dress 
your dinner?” «I have got Felix,” replied Lord 
S., “but heis no longer the duke’s cook. The 
poor fellow came to me with tears in his eyes, 
and be; me to take him back again, at re- 
duced wages, or no wages at all, for he was de- 
termined not to remain at Apsley House. ‘Has 
the duke been finding fault?’ said I. ‘Oh no, my 
lord; I would say if he had, he is the kindest and 
most liberal of masters; but I serve him a dinner 
that would make Ude or Francatelli burst with 
envy, and he says nothing; I serve him a dinner 
dressed, and badly dressed by the cook-maid, 
and he says nothing. I cannot live with such a 
master, if he was a hundred times a hero.’ ” 
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ANIMALS IN JAPAN. These dogs have:no masters, but lie and prowl 
eas about the streets, to the exceeding great annoy- 
[From MacFarlane’s “Japan,” recently pub- {ance of passengers, especially if they happen to 
lished by George P. Putnam & Co., we take an} be foreign travellers, or Christians in Christian 
interesting chapter on the natural history of the | dresses. If they come round you in packs, bark- 
at ing, snarling, and showing their teeth,—nay, 
Though abundantly stocked with pictures and / even if they fall upon you and bite you, you must 
carvings, with chimerz and all other sorts of /on no account take the law into your own hands, 
monsters, borrowed from the Chinese, the Japa- {and heat them off or shoot them. To kill one of 
nese empire is but sparingly provided with four- {them is a capital crime, whatever mischief the 
footed beasts, wild or tame. The country is too { brute may have done you. In every town there 
much cultivated and peopled to afford cover to the { are Guardians of the Dogs, and to these offic 
wild quadrupeds, and the tame are bred only for ; notice must be given in case of any canine mi 
carriage and agriculture. The use of animal { demeanor, these guardians alone being empower- 
food is interdicted by the national religion, and ‘ed to punish the dogs. Every street: must keep a 
they have not left pasture enough to support {certain number of these animals, or at least pro- 
many sheep and oxen. The horses are generally | vide them with victuals; huts, or dog-hospitals, 
small, but there is a. breed said to be not inferior | standin all parts of the town, and to these the 
to that imported into India from the Persian { animals, in case of sickness, must be carefully 
Gulf. But the horses of this kind now appear to | conveyed by the inhabitants. The dogs that die 
be rare. In the time of old Captain Saris they ; must be carried up to the tops of mountains and 
were common enough. ‘Their horses are not ‘hills, the usual burying places of‘men and women, 
tall, but of the size of our middling nags, short, | and there be very decently interred. Old Kamp- 
and well trussed, small headed, and full of met- {fer says:—‘‘The natives tell a pleasant tale on 
tle, in my opinion far excelling the Spanish jen- {this head. A Japanese, as he was carrying the 
net in pride and stomach.” The Japanese relate { carcase of a dead dog to the top of a steep moun- 
most marvellous stories of the performance of} tain, grew impatient, grumbled, and cursed the 
some of their steeds. There is also a breed of{emperor’s birth-day and whimsical command. 
ponies, which, though small, has been much ad- {His companion bid him hold his tongue and be 
mired. Oxen and cows are kept only for plough- { quiet, and, instead of swearing, return thanks to 
ing and for carriage. Of milk and butter the Ja- | the gods that the emperor was not born under the 
panese know nothing. They have a large hump- | Sign of the Horse, for, in that case, the load would 
ed buffalo, sometimes of a monster size, which } have been heavier.” 
they train to draw carts or to carry heavy goods We give the pleasant tale as we find it, but we 
on their backs. The elephant, the camel. and {do not believe that it points to the real origin of 
the ass, are unknown animals. Sheep and goats ‘the superstitious regard for dogs, which many of 
were kept formerly at the Dutch settlements, in} the Mongol race share with the Japanese and 
the neighborhood, of which some few may yet be} Turks. That superstition had its origin in the 
found. They may be bred in the country to: wilds of Tartary, or in whatever other part of the . 











great advantage, if the natives were permitted to { world it was that served as the cradle and great — | 


eat the flesh, or knew how to manage or manu- {starting point of the wide-spread Mongol race. 
facture the wool. They have a few swine, which! The dog must have been in a manner deified, 
were brought over from China, and which some} when they first put him among their celestial 
of the country people near the coast still keep, ; signs. 

not, indeed, for their own use, but to sell to cer-{ Among some of the Mongolian tribes, the dog 
tain Chinese junks which are allowed to come{is the indicator of fate, the harbinger of death; 
over to trade, most of the Chinese mariners being | and among others, the dog is an object either of 
addicted to pork. {dread or devotion. 

Dogs or common curs they have, and in} But our learned German is not always so face- 
superfluous numbers. These dogs are as much ‘tious about this monstrous roa sear of street 
the pest of the towns of Japan as they are of!dogs. On reaching Nagasaki, he says, “The 
Constantinople and the other foul cities and towns | street dogs also deserve to be noticed among the 
of the Ottoman empire. This vast increase of ‘inhabitants of this city, they being full as well, 
the canine species, and the encouragement and | nay, better maintained and taken care of than 
immunity accorded to it, arose (according to the many of the people, and although the imperial 
popular account,) out of a curious superstition {orders on this head are not regarded and com- 
and an extravagant imperial decree. An em-| plied with at Nagasaki, with that strictness as 
peror who reigned at the close of the eighteenth; they must be in other parts of the empire, which 
century chanced to be born under the Sign of the! are not so remote from court, yet the streets be 
Dog, the Dog being one of the twelve celestial : full of these animals, leading a most easy and in- 
signs of the Japanese. For this reason, the em-} dependent life, giving way neither’to men nor 
peror had as great an esteem for dogs as the Ro- horses. The town is never without a great deal 
man emperor Augustus is reported to have en-} of noise from these animals.” 
tertained for rams. When he ascended the} The a. have no dogs of superior ‘breed, 
throne, he willed and ordained that dogs should} but they have cats of a peculiarly beautiful kind. 
be held'&s sacred animals; and, from that time, are of a whitish color, with large yellow 
more puppies saw the light and were permitted} and black spots, and a very short tail: the ladies 
to live in Japan than in any other country on the } carry them about as lap-dogs. 
face of the earth, Turkey, perhaps, excepted. | In the islands are found deer, wild boars, and 
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hares, but apparently in no great numbers. There 
are also monkeys, wild dogs, foxes, some curious 
a that look like a cross between the fox 
and the wolf, and a few small bears in the se- 
cluded parts of the northern provinees. The fox 
bears not the very best of characters among the 
Japanese; the pager believe him to be in 
league with all evil spirits or devils, and to be 
himself the very incarnation of craft, malice, and 
wickedness; ‘‘but,’’ says old Kampfer, ‘‘the fox- 
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this’ ted devil, his hair and wool being much 
@oveted for writing and painting pencils.” The 
weasel andferret are found. Rats and mice 
swarm throughout the country, for the beautiful 
cats, being pets, have no turn for. mousing. The 
rats are'tamed by the natives, and taught to per- 
form several tricks, and form a common diversion 
for the poorer people. We find mention made of } 
two small animals of a red color, that live under} 
the roofs of the houses, and are yery tame. ‘They 
are called the :/utz and the tin. 

The destructive white ant, that great annoy- 
ance of most parts of the Kast Indies, is very 
common. The Japanese call them do loos or 
piercers, a name they well merit, for they perfo- 
rate whatever or meet, stones and metals only 
excepted, and when once they get into a mer- 
chant’s warehouse, they in a very short compass 
of time can destroy or ruin an amazing quantity 
of his best goods. Nothing has been yet found 
that will keep them off, except salt laid under the 
fous and spread about * son The common 

uropean ants are their mortal enemies, and 
wherever these have been introduced, the do toos 
have rapidly disappeared, like the original Eng- 
lish rat before the invasion of the Norwegian. 

The islands, however, may be said to be re- 
_ markably free from insects and obnoxious reptiles. 
There are but few snakes, and hardly any of them 
appear to be venomous. One of these is of a 
beautiful green color, with a very flat head. Ja- 

ese soldiers cook it and eat its flesh, in the 

lief that it imparts courage and audacity. The 
natives also calcine the flesh in an earthen pot 
hermetically sealed, and derive from it a powder, 
which they believe to possess the most extraordi- 
nary medicinal virtues. There is a water snake 
of monstrous size; and another very large snake, 
of black color, but quite inoffensive, is found in 
the mountains. Both are very scarce, and when 
taken are shown about for money. 

Birds are rather numerous. Of tame poultry 
they keep only fowls and ducks. They sell them 
sometimes. to foreigners, but never eat them. 
Cocks aré highly prized by the religious orders, 
becaase they mark the time, and foretell changes 
of the;weather. Indeed, they are chiefly kept up 
as time-keepers. 

* The erane is the chief of the wild birds of the 
country; but like the heron, and the stork, which 
also abound, they can scarcely be called wild, 
for they are held as sacred birds, and nobody 
m or molest them. They thus become 
uite iliar, and mix with the people, and 

the.market-places, just as the storks do 
all towns; villages, and bazaars in Turkey, where 

“they are equally objects of affection and venera- 
- tion. No doubi this feeling also had its rise in 
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the Tartarian regions. When the conquering 
Turks first came_ inte Europe, they were accus- 
tomed to say that the istork had a singular affec- 
tion for their race, and that whithersoever they 
might carry their victorious arms, the stork would 
follow them and live with them. In Japan the 
country people never call the crane by any other 
name than that of O T'surisama, ‘My great lord 
crane.”’ There are two sorts of them: one white 
as snow, and the other gray. They portend 
ood fortune, and long life. For this reason the 
hoperial apartments, the walls of temples, and 
other happy places, are commonly adorned with 
figures of them. Cranes are also painted on 
dishes and drinking cups, and reproduced gn ar- 
ticles of domestic furniture. We have seen na- 
tive paintings of these birds that are exquisitely 
beautiful, as true and correct in drawing as 
beautiful in finish and coloring. They are among 
the very best specimens of Japanese art. 

The tortoise is another happy and sacred crea- 
ture, and is represented on walls, and reproduced 
in the same manner. 

Wild geese and wild ducks are very abundant, 
and very tame. There are several species of 
both. One kind of duck is of immense size and 
of wonderfully brilliant and beautiful plumage. 
Pheasants, wild pigeons, and woodcocks, are 
very common birds. Hawks also are common. 
Ravens are scarce. Our common European 
crows, as also parrots, and other Indian birds, 
are never to be met with. 

Of singing birds, Kampfer mentions only larks 
and nightingales; but he says that both of these 
sing more sweetly than with us. The natives 
highly prize the nightingale, and large sums are 
paid for a caged one, with a good voice. 

They have plenty of bees, and, consequently, 
honey and wax are produced. 

The shrill cicala, or winged-grasshopper, peoples 
the pines, and fills the woods and mountains with 
its incessant song. Butterflies and beetles are 
numerous and diversified, some of both kinds 
being very beautiful. Among the night-moths 
there is one sort which the Japanese ladies keep 
in little cages, as pets and curiosities. This 
moth is about four inches long, slender, round- 
bodied, with four wings, two of which are trans- 
parent, and concealed under the other pair of 
wings, which shine like polished metal, and are 
most curiously and beautifully adorned with blue 
and gold lines and spots. The following grace- 
ful fable owes its origin to the matchless beauty 
of this moth: All other night-flies fall in love 
with it; and to get rid of their importunities it 
maliciously bids them, as a trial of their devo- 
tion and constancy, to go and fetch it fire. The 
blind lovers, obedient to command, fly to the 
nearest lamp or candle, and never fail to get 
burned to death. 

The sea all about Japan is plentifully stocked 
with all sorts of fish, and the natives are very ex- 

rt fishermen. In the time of Charlevoix and 

ampfer, and earlier travellers, the whale fishery 
was carried on to a great extent, particularly in 


4 the sea which washes the southern coasts of the 


great island, Niphon. ‘The common way of 
catching them was by harpooning, in the manner 
of our Greenland fishermen; but the Japanese 














boats seemed to be fitter for the purpose than | 
ours, being small, narrow, tapering at each end | 
into a sharp point, and rowing with incredible | 
swiftness. ‘About 1680, a rich fisherman, in} 
the province of Omura, found out a new way of! 
catching whales with nets made of strong ropes, } 
about two inches thick. This method was) 
afterwards followed with good success by another } 
man of the country. They say that, as soon as) 
the whale finds its head entangled in a net, he} 
cannot, without great difficulty, swim away or } 
dive, and may be very easily killed with the har- | 
poon in the common manner. The reason why ; 
this new method hath not been universally re- } 
ceived is, because it requires a greater and much | 
more expensive set of tackle than common fisher- } 
men can afford.” 

They enumerate six kinds of whales, differing | 
in name, form, and size. Of all these several | 
kinds, nothing was thrown away by the Japanese ; 
as use They boiled the fat or blubber into } 
train oil; they pickled, boiled, roasted, or fried | 
the flesh, and ate it; they even reduced the car- } 
tilaginous bones into food; they made cords, 
ropes, and strings for their musical instruments ; 
out of the nerves and tendons; they made a great | 
use of the fins; and out of the jaw-bones, and; 
other solid bones, they manufactured numerous } 
articles, particularly their fine steelyards for} 
weighing their gold and silver. 

The Japanese fishermen attribute to the flesh 
of the whale, their favorite food, their strength 


and hardihood, and their extraordinary capability } 


of enduring exposure to cold and foul weather. 

It was in pursuing the whale to the coasts of 
Japan that the American ships met with those 
disasters, and that inhospitable treatment, which 
first made the government of the United States 
turn its attention in this direction. 
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PERSEVERANCE. 


‘¢ Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose os 
That you resolved to effect.’’—SH#sksreaxe. 

A weak spirit will be crushed by the same mis- 
fortunes which would rouse a strong one to exer- 
tion. The same storm which fixes more firmly 
the giant oak, roots up the tender sapling. 

Stroke after stroke fells that 


“Cnwedgeable and gnarled oak’? — 
* a s 
effort after effort overcomes a gnarled, ungracious 


fortune. 

Bonaparte once said: ‘I have no idea of a mer 
chant’s acquiring a fortune asa general wins a 
battle—at a single blow.” 

This slap-dash way of ‘acquiring a fortune has 
been ruinous to very many young merchants. 
They eoyet Aladdin’s lamp; with one smart rub 
they would summon the genii, and obtain count- 
less treasures, 

Disappointed in their sanguine expectations, 
and perhaps utterly ruined and bankrupt, instead 
of beginning again in a moderate way, with ex- 

erience for their guide, they have either entirely 
orsaken mercantile affairs, or struck another 
“blow” so violent that the rebound has crushed 
them to the carth. 

To know how to wait is the great means of 
) success, says a modern French writer; to know 
| how to persevere is the surest means of success 
jin any undertaking, and this involves patient 
) waiting. 

} Perseverance is like a taste for olives where 
} they are not indigenous; it is not a natural gift 
} like genius, it is an acquirement. True, some 
} persons more easily continue steadfast in a career 


} than others; but, after all, anybody can persevere 


,if they only will. 


} When the boy takes his gun, and goes out ingil 


Turtles of enormous size are said to abound on } ¢},, morning to shoot birds, he resolves not to gd 


the southern or eastern coasts. Salmon, soles, 
turbot, a sort of cod, smelts, and other delicious 
sea fish, together with all sorts of lobsters, crabs, 
shrimps, oysters, muscles, &c., are taken in sur- 
prising abundance; and there are other fish of} 
species unknown to us, and of which, some are} 
said to be delicious. It is fortunate for the na- 
tives that their prejudices and superstitions allow 
them to eat fish. In the larger islands every; 

rt of the coast is thickly strewed with build. 
ings, and at every second or third mile are popu- 
lous villages, from which extensive fisheries are} 
carried on. In fact, the Japanese are essentially 
tichthyophagi. Aided by a good growth of pota- 
toes, or an adequate supply of rice, the sea alone 
would support a vast population. 





When Sidney was told he might save his life 
by telling a falsehood—by denying his hand- 
writing—he said—‘When God hath brought me 
into a dilemma in which I must assert a lie or 
lose my life, He gives me a clear indication of my 
duty, which is to prefer death to falsehood.” 


Anger is the most impotent passion that influ- 
ences the mind of man; it effects nothing it un 
dertakes, and hurts the man who is possessed by 
it ay than the object against which it is di- 
rected. 








‘home with his game-bag empty. Miles and) 
; “mileses,” as Hood says, he tramps over field and 


} ford, mud and mire, through the bushes, over 


) hedges and stone walls, tearing his trousers and 
his shins, bruising his hands and_ blistering his 
feet—and all for what purpose? Success. 
‘<All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoy’d.’’ 
‘‘Men prize the thing uvgain’d more than it is.’’ 

Ah! but there are more dragons in the way to 
mercantile success, and fiercer ones, than guarded 
the golden apples of the Hesperides. 

‘Fight them, and the cravens flee, thy boldness is their panic; 
Fear them, and thy treacherous heart hath lent ranks ‘a 
legion.”’ 

Stephen Girard, at the age of forty, com- 
manded his own sloop, engaged in the coasting- 
trade between New York, Philadelphia, and New 
Orleans. He had taken many steps on the lad- 
der of Fortune since he was a ecabin-boy not 
worth a shilling—but think of his perseverance 
in mounting that ladder, step be step, till he was 
worth seven or eight millions dollars! , 

The following anecdote of an oriental sovereign 
is given by Malcolm, in his History of Persia:— 

“There was no feature more remarkable in the , 
character of Timour, than his extraordinary pers ~ 
severance. No difficulties ever led him to recede 
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from what he had undertaken, and he often per- 
sisted in his efforts, under circumstances that led 
all atound him to despair. He used, on such oc- 
casions, to relate to his friends an anecdote of his 
early life. 

“««T once,’ said he, ‘was forced to take shelter 
from my enemies in @ ruined building, where I 
sat alone many hours. Desiring to divert my 
mind from my hopeless condition, I fixed my ob- 
servation on @nant that was carrying a grain of 
corn larger than itself up a high wall. [ num- 
bered the efforts it made to accomplish this object. 
sa grain fell sixty-nine times to the ground, but 

e insect severed, and the seventieth time it 
reached the top of the wall. This sight gave me 
» courage at the moment, and I shall never forget 
"? the lesson it conveyed.’ ” 

This reminds us of Bruce’s spider, ‘whose 
efforts were nearly as numerous before the object 
was accomplished. 

It isa common notion among young people, 
that everything must be struck out at a heat; 
that this in the way genius works. Genius is) 
suggestive, but common sense active. 

‘Alas!’ said a poor widow, the mother of a 
bright but reckless son, “alas! he has not the 
gift of continuance.” 

This is an attribute of the best order of minds. 
Every school-boy knows ‘‘Perseverantia vincit 
omnia!” at least, he has fixed it indelibly upon 
the pages of his copy-book. Despise perse- 
verance! As well might one despise the act of 
breathing, because it has to be repeated and con- 
tinued every moment. But this is an unconscious 
act. True; and so may perseverance become, 
when the habit of accomplishing what is under- 
taken, is once established. Perseverance is a 
linked chain which grapples to the goal of Suc- 
s-cess with hooks of steel. 


© USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


A CavTION To ALL wHo HaAvE “Per” Birps.— 

I have two canaries, Pickwick and David. Also, 
@ goldfinch, Dombey. Of these, Pickwick is the 
favorite, and he has, through my carelessness, 
nearly lost his life. A few days since, I filled all 
their glasses with water. Some time afterwards, 
I observed that Pickwick was very fidgetty and 
restless. Every time I went esnt thie, he would 
uy to attract my notice, by coming to the corner 
his cage and trying to get his head through 
the wires. But as I was often in the habit of 
of giving. him some tid-bits, I took no particular 
notice of this till the following Tuesday morning, 
when led So hard to attract my attention 
inking he was more troublesome than he 
it ) put him outside the room. About 
=< » my sister, thinking he was quieter 
“usual, in his cage, and there was 
poor Pickwick lying all of a heap! his feathers 
rustled,,and he was evidently at bis last gasp. 
, When called by his name, he tried hard to look: 
"up. Buta film had come over his eyes, so that 
» 4 hecould hardly see. However, he made a hard 
 struggle,jand managed to get to the hole where 
.. his--water was, telling us plainly as possible, 
) avhat was the matter with him. And there, sure 
igh, was the cause of poor Pickwick’s illness! 
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You are aware, no doubt, that the water glasses 
are 801 in a wire attached to the cage, and that 
the hole in the glass fits, or ought to fit, to a 
corresponding hole in the cage; but, being in a 
hurry, on Saturday, I did not look to see whether 
I had put the glass in properly, and the conse- 
quence was, the glass only dropped in part of the 
way, and the poor fellow could not get at his 
water. Only think, poor, dear Pickwick without 


}water from Saturday till Tuesday! How he 


must have suffered all that time! Of course, we 
gave him some water directly, but it was some 
time before he could. swallow any: and when he 
did, it- was with great difficulty. Finding that he 
wanted to go to sleep directly (for I suppose the 
poor little fellow had not been able to get any 
rest for three nights), I put him in a dark room 
till the next day. He had then quite recovered, 
and, I am happy to say, ‘‘Pickwick’s himself 
again.” Let this operate as a warning to others. 
| Were ail the cases published, in whieh birds 
perish by a similar act of thoughtlessness, their 
number would be incredible. We have written 
against the use of these water-glasses till we are 
weary; nor should they be used for seed. They 
ought to be discarded altogether. The agony en- 
dured by the bird, as described above, must have 
been intense, indeed!]—Kidd’s Own Journal of 
Natural History. 
Cuina.—The passage annexed, from Dr. Guz- 
laff, throws a new light upon Chinese affairs:— 
‘Foreigners, who know nothing about the in- 
ternal state of the country, are apt to imagine 
that there reigns lasting peace. Nothing is, how- 
ever, more erroneous; insurrections of villages, 
citiesyand districts, are of frequent occurrence. 
The réfractory spirit of the people, the oppression 
and embezzlement of the mandarins, and other 
causes—such as dearth and demagogues—fre- 
quently cause an unexpected revolt. In these 
cases the destruction of property and hostility 
against the rulers of the land (especially if these 
have been tyrants) is often carried to great ex- 
cess. There are instances of the infuriated mob 
broiling their magistrates over a slow fire. On 
the other hand, the cruelty of government, when 
victorious, knows no bounds: the treatment of 
litical prisoners is really so shocking as to be 
incredible, if one had not been an eye-witness of 
these inhuman deeds. * * ¥ One 
of the most common evils in China is starvation. 
The population is very dense. The means of 
subsistence are, in ordinary times, frequently not 
above the demand; and it is, therefore, nothing 
extraordinary to witness, on the least failure of 
the crop, utter wretchedness and misery. To 
provide for all the hungry mouths is impossible; 
and the cruel policy of the mandarins carries 
their indifference so far as to affirm that hunger 
is requisite to thin the dense masses of. the peo- 
ple. Whenever such a judgment has come upon 
the land, and the people are in want of the ne- 
cessaries of life, dreadful disorders soon arise, 
and the most powerful government would not be 
able to put down the rising and robberie§ which 
are committed on the strength of the prevailing 
misery. There seems to be a total change in the 
peaceful nature of the inhabitants; and many & 
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atient laborer turns fiercely upon his rich neigh- 

r; like a wolf or a tiger, to devour his sub- 
stance. No one can have an idea of the anarchy 
which, on such occasions, ensues, and the utter 
demoralization of the people. Yet as soon as re- 
lief is afforded, and a rich harvest promises fair, 
the spirit of order again prevails, and outrages 
are put a stop to. The people then combine, arm 
themselves, and proceed in thousands to catch 
marauders, like wild beasts. No mercy is shown 
on such occasions, and the mandarins, on account 
of their weakness, cannot interfere. Scenes of 
this description very often occurred, without giving 
rise to severe reflection on the character of Taou- 
kwang’s administration.” 

Hints ON Paper-HaNnGinc.—Many a fever has 
been caused by the horrible nuisance of corrupt 
size used in paper-hanging in bed-rooms. The 
nausea which the sleeper is aware of on waking 
in the morning, in such a case, ‘should be a warn- 
ing needing no repetition. Down should come 
the whole paper, at any cost or inconvenience, for 
it is an evil which allows of no tampering. The 
careless decorator will say that time will set all 
right—that the smell will go off—that airing the 
room well in the day, and burning some pungent 
thing or other, at night, in the meantime, will do 
very well. It will not do very well; for health, 
and even life, may be lost in the interval. It is 
not worth while to have one’s stomach impaired 
for life, or one’s nerves shattered, for the sake of 
the cost and trouble of papering a room, or a 
whole house, if necessary. The smell is not the 
grievance, but the token of the grievance. The 
grievance is animal putridity, with which we are 
shut up when this smell is perceptible in our 
chambers. Down should come the paper; and 
the wall behind should be scraped clear of every 
particle of its last covering. It is astonishing 
that so lazy a practice as that of putting a new 

per over an old one should exist to the extent 
it does. Now and then an incident occurs which 
shows the effect of such absurd carelessness. Not 
long ago, a handsome house in London became 
intolerable to a succession of residents, who could 
not endure a mysterious bad smell which per- 
vaded it when shut up from the outer air. Con- 
sultations were held about drains, and all the 
particulars that could be thought of, and all ‘in 
vain. At last, a clever young man, who examined 
the house from top to bottom, fixed his suspi- 
cions on a certain room, where he inserted a 
small slip of glass in the wall. It was presently 
covered, and that repeatedly, with a putrid dew. 
The paper was torn down, and behind it was 
found a mass of old papers, an inch thick, stuck 
together with their layers of size, and exhibiting 
a spectacle which we will not sicken our readers 
by describing.— Dickens’ Household Words. 

Tue Way THe Nineven REMAINS WERE PRE- 
SERVED.—Many of the smaller and most interest- 
ing pieces of these remains, all minutely charac- 
tered oyer with Ninevite literature, were so fria-’ 
ble, tliat it seemed next to impossible to cay 
them away. They crumbled under the hand; 
and what was to be done? Professor Owen ad- 
vised Mr. Layard to boil them in a solution of 








common glue; he did so; and they came out as 
hard as marble, capable of being kept “forever!” 
The fact is, that bone is just an earthy lime ¢om- 
pound, held together by gelatine or fine glue; 
and, but for the gelatinous matter diffused 
through its substance, would be brittle and frail. 
Steep a bone in muriati¢.acid, the lime is dis- 


solved, and there remains @ piece of good.glue of 
the shape of the bone. Heat a bone im@ strong 
fire, the glue is all burnt away, and the: lime 


compound remains of the same formas before, 
but friable. Pure stucco is but a'soft and loose 
substance; but if the stucco powder be mixedip. 
with water, holding gelatine or even gum in solu- 






tion, it gets very hard, indeed. “This preparation 
is much in use, as.a substitute for polished stone in 
interna] architecture, under thet ‘me 0 scagliola. 





Mr. ’s stone pages of antique literature, 
lying in the British Museum, are now a sort of 
durable gelatinised cement: Geology presents 
petrified bones to the notice of the comparative 
anatomist; but here chemistry offers ossified 
stones to the study of the historian, that geolo- 
gist of the social world, and the balance of obli- 
gations is restored. 

Moutpiness.—We have long been aware that 
many animal and vegetable substances form, 
when sound, wholesome food, : but in certain 
stages of decomposition are highly deleterious; 
this.is the case particularly with pork, corn, and 
wheat flour; and cases have frequently occurred 
abroad, and in this coumtry, in which persons, 
after eating such provisions, have been seized 
with the symptoms of poison; and cases are on 
record of persons having died in consequence of 
eating ham-pie, Italian cheese, and other articles 
of food, in which the presence of fungi has indi- 
cated the decomposition; and it may be con- 
sidered worthy of notice, that by experiment it 
has been proved that the poisonous effect has not 
arisen from the fungi, as generally supposed, but 
from the substance on which they grew, and 
which was in a state of decomposition. There» 
fore, we may consider them as faithful messen- 
gers, warning us of a concealed and treacherous 
enemy, by providentially revealing to us the pre- 
sence of decomposition, and at the same time ra- 
pidly removing it. 

Tue Rose.—Professor Agassiz, in a lecture 
upon the trees of America, stated a remarkable 
fact in regard to the family of the rose, which 
includes among its varieties not onlymany of the 
most beautiful flowers which are known, but also 
the richest fruits, such as the apple, pear, peach, 
plum, apricot, cherry, stra = raapbery, 
blackberry, &c., namely, thatno ceo al 
belonging to this family haye@ver been di zed 
by geologists. This he regarded as conclusive 
evidence that the introduction of this family of 
plants upon the earth was coeval with, or subse- 
quent to, the creation of man, to whose comfort 
and happiness they seem especially intended by 
Providence to contribute. 


Inquisitive people arethe funnels of conversa- 
tion; they do not take in anything’ for their own 
use, but merely to pass it toanother. 
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NING BEFORE MAR- ;man, and still is of the utmost importance in 
THE EVENING every houshold: a secret from which alone spring 


RIAGE. lasting love and unalterable happiness.” 

m4 Louise seized the hand of her aunt in both of 
— hers. ‘Dear aunt! you know I believe you in 
‘We shall certainly be very happy together!” { everything. You mean, that enduring happiness 
~ said Louise to her aunt on the evening before her j and lasting love are not insured to us by acci- 
marriage; and her cheeks glowed with a deeper } dental qualities, by fleeting charms, but only by 
red, and her eyes shone with delight. When aj those virtues of the mind which we bring to eac 
bride-says we, it may easily be guessed whom of{ other. These are the best dowry which we can 

persons in the world she means thereby. possess; these never become old.”’ 

“I do not doubt it, dear Louise,” replied her; «As it happens, Louise. The virtues also, 
@ant, ‘‘see only that you continue happy to-}like the beauties of the body, can grow old, and 

ether.”” become repulsive and hateful with age.” 

“Oh, who doubt that we'shall continue so!; ‘How, dearest aunt! what it is you say? 
» I know myself. I have faults, indeed, but my {Name to mea virtue which can become hateful 
' © love for himewill correct them. And so long as {with years.” 
we love each other, we cannot be unhappy... Our; «‘‘When they have become so, we no longer 
love will never grow old.” cSa call them virtues, as a beautiful maiden can no 

“‘Alas!’’ sighed her aunt, ‘‘thou dost speak{longer be called beautiful, when time has 
like a maiden of nineteen, on the day before her { changed her to an old and wrinkled woman.” 
marriage, in the intoxication of wishes fulfilled,{ «But, aunt, the virtues are nothing earthly.” 
of fair hopes and happy omens. Dear child, re-{ Perhaps.” 
member this—even the heart in time grows cold.; ‘How can gentleness and mildness ever be- 
Days will come when the magic of the senses {come hateful?’’ 
shall fade. And when this enchantment has} «So soon as they degenerate into insipid indo- 
fled, then it first becomes evident whether we are } lence and listlessness.” 
truly worthy of love. When custom has made} «And manly courage?” 
familiar the charms that are most attractive,} ‘Becomes imperious rudeness.” 
when youthful freshness has died. away,and with} «And modest diffidence?”’ 
the brightness of domestic life, more and more} «Turns to fawning humility.” 
shadows have mingled, then, Louise, and not till} ‘And noble pride?” 
then, can the wife say of the husband, ‘He is} ‘To vulgar haughtiness.”’ 
worthy of love;’ then, first, the husband say of} ‘And readiness to oblige?” 
the wife, ‘She blooms in imperishable beauty.’} ‘Becomes a habit of too ready friendship and 
But, truly, on the day before marriage, such as- } servility.” 
sertions sound laughable to me.” ‘‘Dear aunt, you make me almost angry» My 

“I understand you, dear aunt. You would say { futurehusband can never degenerate thus. He has 
_ that our mutual virtues alone can in later years {one virtue which will preserve him as he is for- 
| give us worth for cach other. But is not he to{ever. A deep sense, an indestructible fecling for 
__ whom I am to belong—for of myself I can boast }everything that is great and good and noble, 
~ nothing but the best intentions—is he not the ; dwells in his bosom. And this delicate suscepti- 
worthiest, noblest of all the young men of the} bility to all that is noble dwells in me also, I 
. “ity? Blooms not, in his soul, every virtue that {hope, as well as in him. This is the innate 
tends to make life happy?” pledge and security for our happiness.” 

“My child,” replied her aunt, “I grant it.; “But if it should grow old with you; if it 
Virtues bloom in thee as well as in him; I can}should change to hateful excitability; and ex- 
say this to thee without flattery. But, dear {citability is the worst enemy of matrimony. You 
heart, they bloom only, and are not yet ripened { both possess sensibility. That I do not deny; 
beneath the sun’s heat and the shower. No} but beware lest this grace should degenerate into 
» blossoms deceive the expectations more than ‘an irritable and quarrelsome mortal.” 
these. We can never tell in what soil they have} «Ah, dearest, if I might never become old! I 
taken root. Who knows the concealed depths of | could then be sure that my husband would never 
the heart?”’ cease to love me.” 

“Ah; dear aunt, you really frighten me.” “Thou art greatly in error, dear child! Wert 

“So much the better, Louise. Such fear is {thou always as fresh and beautiful as to-day, 
right, such fear is as it should be on the evening | still thy husband’s eye would by custom of years 
before marriage. I love thee tenderly, and will, | become indifferent to these advantages. Custom 
therefore, declare all my thoughts on this subject | is the greatest enchantress in the world, and in 
without disguise. Iam not as yet an old aunt. | the house one of the most benevolent of fairies. 
At seven and twenty years, one still looks for-!She renders that which is the most beautiful, as 
ward into life with pleasure, the world still pre- | well as the ugliest, familiar. A wife is young, 
sents.a bright side to us. I have an excellent{and becomes old; it is custom which hinders the 
‘husband. Iam happy. Therefore, I have the}husband from perceiving the change. On the 
right to speak thus to thee, and to call thy atten-{contrary, did she remain young, while he became 
_ tion to a secret which perhaps thou dost not yet }old, it might bring consequences, and render the 
know, one which is not often spoken of to a! man in years jealous. It is better as kind Pro- 
young and pfetty maiden, one, indeed, which | vidence has ordered it. Imagine that thou hadst 
~ does not greatly occupy the thoughts of a young grown to be an old woman, and thy husband 
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os a blooming youth; how wouldst thou then 
feel?” . 

Louise rubbed her chin, and said, ‘I cannot 
tell.” 

Her aunt continued: ‘‘But I will call thy at- 
tention to a secret which” — 

‘That is it,’’ interrupted Louise, hastily, ‘that 
is it which I long so much to hear.” 

Her aunt said: ‘Listen to me attentively. 
What I now tell thee, I have proved. It consists 
of two parts. The first part, of the means to 
render a marriage happy, of itself prevents 
every possibility of dissension, and would even 
at last make the spider and the fly the best of 
friends with each other. The second part is the 
best and surest method of preserving feminine 
attractions.” 

“Ah!”’ exclaimed Louise. 

“The former half of the means, then: In the 
first solitary hour after the ceremony, take thy 
bridegroom, and demand a solemn vow of him, 
and give him a solemn vow in return. Promise 
one another sacredly, never, not even in mere jest, 
towrangle with each other; never to bandy words or 
indulge in the least ill-humor. Never! I say; 
never. Wrangling, even in jest, and putting on 
an air of ill-humor merely to tease, becomes 
earnest by practice. Mark that! Next promise 
each other, sincerely and solemnly, never to have 
a secret from each other under whatever pretext, 
with whatever excuse it may be. You must, 
continually and every moment, see clearly into 
each other’s bosom. Even when one of you has 
committed a fault, wait not an instant, but con- 
fess it freely—let it cost tears, but confess it, 
And as you keep nothing secret from each other. 
80, on the contrary, preserve the privacies of 
your house, marriage state and heart, from 
father, mother, sister, brother, aunt, and all the 
world. You two, with God’s help, build your own 
quiet world. Every third or fourth one whom 
you draw into it with you, will form a party, and 
stand between you two! That should never be. 
Promise this to each other. Renew the vow at 
each temptation. You will find your account in 
it. Your souls will grow as it were together, 
and at last will become as one. Ah, if many a 
young pair had on their wedding day known this 
simple secret, and straightway practised it, how 
many marriages were happier than, alas, they 
are!’ 

Louise kissed her aunt’s hand with ardor. “I 
feel that it must beso. Where this confidence is 
absent, the married, even after wedlock, are two 
strangers who do not know each other. It should 
be so; without this, there can be no happiness. 
And now, aunt, the best preservative of female } 
beauty?” 

Her aunt smiled, and said: ‘We may not con- 
ceal from ourselves that a handsome man pleases 
us a hundred times more than an ill-looking one, } 
and the men are pleased with us when we are 
pretty. But what we call beautiful, what in the 
men pleases us, and in us pleases the men, is not 
skin and hair, and shape and color, as in a pic- 
ture or @statue; but it is the character, it is the 
soul ‘that is within these, which enchants us by 
looks and words, earnestness, and joy, and sor- 
row. The men admire us the more they suppose 
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those virtues of the mind to exist in us which 
the outside promises; and we think a malicious 
man disagreeable, however graceful and hand- 
some he may be. Let a young maiden, then, 
who would preserve her beauty, preserve but 
that purity of soul, those sweet qualities of the 
mind, those virtues, in short, by which she first 
drew her lover to her feet. And the best pre- 
servative of virtue, to render it unchanging and 
keep it ever young, is religion, that inward union 
with the Deity and eternity and faith—is piety, 
that walking with God, so pure, so. peaceful, so 
beneficent to mortals. 

«See, dear heart,” continued the aunt, ‘‘there 
are virtues which arise out of mere experience. 
These grow old with time, and alter, because, by 
change of circumstances and inclination, pru- 
dence alters her means ‘of action, and because 
her growth does not always keep pace with that 
of our years and passions. But religious virtues 
can never change; these remain eternally the 
same, because our God is always the same, and 
that eternity the same, which-we and those who 
love us are hastening to enter. Preserve, then, a 
mind innocent and pure, looking for everything 
from God; thus will that beauty of soul remain, 
for which thy bridegroom to-day adores thee. I 
am no bigot, no fanatic: I am thy aunt of seven 
and twenty. I love all innocent and rational 
amusements. But for this very reason I say to 
thee—be a dear, good Christian, and thou wilt as 
~ pce yes, as a grandmother, be still beauti- 
u 3”? 

Louise threw her arms about her neck, and 
wept in silence, and whispered, “I thank thee, 
angel!” 


UNWHOLESOME LITERATURE. 


‘‘Why will they harrowSup the feelings so?” 
exclaimed a friend, laying by a book, with a se- 
rious face. 

It was a story told of passion, of unfaithfulness, 
of miserable crime, of gentle hearts all uncon- 
scious that those to whom they were wedded, 
loved them not back, but shrined instead, some 
being to whom, having once been faithless, they 
seemed doomed to be united in spirit.—United by 
a harrowing passion that should not be called by 
a hallowed name. 

Truly enough, thought we, why should authors 
so harrow up the feelings? 

In our opinion, if such works do point a moral, 
and the actors therein are punished with remorse, 
they are no more fit for the innocent young girl 
to read, than books that are admitted.to be of , 
out and out questionable character.—No 
that paints infidelity between the married f 
tions can, or at least ought to be considered 
wholesome moral food. 

Why: should thoughts and impulses, imagin- 
ings, and to say the least, doubtful actions, 
painted to the lying open of the heart fibres, and 
depicting those frail minds that have not the 
courage to resist the evil, when they know the 
consequences that must follow, why should all 
that, wrought up to an intense and fearful climax, 
be considered now as the standard to which genius 
must aspire? We have too many morbid authors, 
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literary dissectors, dealers with malefactors, 
inters of death-beds, extinguishers of the most 
ling hopes, blighters of the strongest affec- 
tions, authors who love to trace a darling sin,— 
and that sin the most accursed,—through the 
channels of a professedly Obristian mind. Who 
make ministers fallen angels in black livery; who 
cause them to yield to crime and go to destruc- 
tion, while coldly praying,—‘‘Lord deliver us.”’ 

Beautiful writers they are, clothed in the most 
dazzling livery of intellect, if intellect wear one; 
each thought a gem, each sentence sparkling with 
the real splendor of genius, so that one would fain 
devour the story, though it tear the very heart in 
twain, and irreparably injure. the finest feelings. 

Should not sin be delineated? Truly should it 
be, but by @ sunny, healthful author—and yet, 
we speak too fast; there are some erimes that 
should not be traced in “‘wordg that burn and 
thoughts that breathe;”’ sins that should be briefly 
told, and that with no labored elegance of diction. 
Among these is that crime of apostacy from the 
wedded heart. Marriage appears to us of so holy 
origin, of so sacred a character, that we tremble 
to see its sanctuary invaded by the chastest pen, 
and its vows defiled, even if only in fancy. We 
beseech our authors to turn a deaf ear to fame, if 
its attainment involves so great and terrible a re- 
sponsibility as the planting of thorns in confiding 
hearts who may feel, ‘am not I then deceived? am 
not I walking in darkness?”’ 

Fiction may be made the handmaiden of pu- 
rity; no one will deny that; but if public taste 
has so far degenerated that it craves, greedily, 
 enomly beautiful creations, whose is the 

ult 

We contend that genuis, properly directed, has 
power to raise the masses from the deepest deep 
of iniquity to its own sublime standard of excel- 
lence; and it is baseifss in any author to pander, 
for the sake of popularity, to over-fed and mor- 
‘bid desires. 

A case in point occurs. Only yesterday we 
saw a young boy not nine years of age, evidently 
. mentally prococious, engaged in perusing one of 
these works, and two others laid beside him, ready 
to. be devoured in their turn. 

Om expostulating with him, his reply was,— 
! they’re not true, they’re only fictions.” 
«<But,”’ said we, ‘“‘you might be spending your 
time in reading better fictions.” 
His reply was significant;—“Give me better 
fictions and I’ll read them.” 
And.so with the great public, with all its varied 
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tastes—give it better fictions and it will read} 
_ them; turn those brilliant thoughts into another | 
© @bhannel—they will be more appreciated, and au- 


thors may. take their profits, nor be troubled with 
rust upon the gold. 
~*What we want now is strong-hearted, health- 
ful, sunny genius, with no puerile wit, and above 
all, no disposition to unlock the fetid charnel 
houses of corrupt nature; who will not overdose 
us with poison to prove that poison will kill, nor 
wade us through a sewer in order that we way 
be sure there is filth there. 
Who will allow the poor weak creatures, pro- 
. fessing God’s name yet doing works of darkness, 
to sink into the insignificance they merit; for we 








leave it to every enlightened mind, if such charac- 
ters, doubly distilled in wickedness, are worthy of 
being perpetuated, when there are so many that 
would lead the bad heart back to virtue by the 
simple portrayal of their angelic excellencies? 

We earnestly hope that a writer of this descrip- 
tion may be raised up among us, and we think the 
public will have the good sense to appreciate him, 
and give him solid and substantial testimonials, 
as well as the foremost niche in the temple of 
fame.—Olive Branch. 


LITTLE CHARLEY. 


[‘‘Fanny Fern” can be pathetic as well as hu- 
morous, as the following from the New York Mu- 
sical World will show:] 

It is hard to lie upon a bed of sickness, even 
though that bed be of down. Nauseous, too, is 
the healing-draught, though sipped from a silver 
cup, held by a loving hand. Wearisome are the 
daysand nights, even with the speaking eyeof love 
over your pillow. But what if the hand of disease 
lie heavily on the poor?—what if the “barrel of 
meal and cruise of oil’’ fail? What if emaciated 
limbs shiver under a tattered blanket? What if 
lips parched with fever mutely beg for a permit- 
ted, but unattainable luxury? What if the 
tones of the voice be never modulated to the deli- 
cately-sensitive ear? What if at every inlet of 
the soul come sighs and sounds, harsh and_ dis- 
sonant? Ah! who shall measure the sufferings 
of the sick poor? 

Dear little Charley! you were as much out of 
place, in that low, dark, wretched room, as 
an angel could well be on earth. Meekly, in the 
footsteps of Him who loveth little children, were 
those tiny feet treading. Patiently, unmurmur- 
ingly, uncomplainingly were those racking pains 
endured. A tear, a contraction of the brow, a 
slight, involuntary clasping of the attenuated fin- 
gers, were the only visible signs of agony. What 
a joy to sit beside him!—to take that little fever- 
ish hand in mine,—to smooth that rumpled pil- 





} low,—to part the tangled locks on that trans- 


ent forehead, to learn of one, of whom the 
ae says, “Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” But never did I bless God so fully, so 
gratefully, for the gift of song, as when,—with 
that little sensitive heart held close to mine,—I 
made him forget his pain by some simple strain. 
I had sung for my own amusement: I had sung 
when dazzling lights, and fairy forms, and festal 
hours were inspiration; but never with such a 
zest, and with such a thrill of happiness, as 
when, in that wretched room, I soothed the suffer- 
ings of “little Charley.” The garland-crowned 
prima donna, with half the world at her feet, 
might have envied me the tightened clasp of that 
little hand, the suffused, earnest gaze of that 
speaking eye, and that half-whispered, plaintive 
—‘‘one more! Charley is so happy now!’ 

Aye! Charley is happy now! Music, such as 
only the blessed hear, fills his soul with rapture. 
Never a discordant note comes from the harp, 
swept by that cherub hand, while foreyer that 
majestic anthem rolls on, in which his infant 
voice is joining—‘‘ Worthy the Lamb.” 

FANNY FERN. 
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A DAY IN A FRENCH CRIMINAL | take her trial for the two-fold crime of murder 


COURT and arson; and at the same time assured that no 
‘ doubt whatever, from the evidence of the proc’s- 
BY MIss PARDOM verbal, (or preliminary examination,) existed of 
—, her guilt; while, at the same time, it was a great 
As I chanced, in the autumn of last year, to be} relief to me to ascertain that her intended victim 
residing in a town in the north of France during} still survived. 
the assizes, I became a regular reader of the} The ea of the Palais de Justice were 
Gazette des Tribunaux, in the hope of compre-} almost choked by the anxious multitude who were 
hending, thanks to this professional study, the; struggling to effect an entrance, as, led by# pro- 
daily and hourly reports which were made to me} fessional friend, I made py way by a private 
of the proceedings of the melancholy tribunal | staircase to the seat which had been reserved for 
which had, by the influx of visitors that it occa-}me. The aspect of the court was solemn and im- 
sioned, rendered the ordinarily quiet streets of our} posing. Immediately before me was a dais, 
grey old city a scene of movement and bustle} raised two steps above the floor of hall, in the 
wholly foreign to their usual aspect. My pur-} centre of which, behind a long table covered with 
pose, however, singularly failed. With my tho-} black serge, stood the chairs of the President (or 
roughly English notions of a court of justice, and; judge) and his two assistants, over whose heads 
the solemnity of a trial on whose result frequent-} extended, from the lofty roof to the summit of 
ly hinged the whole future welfare, and even the} their seats, a colossal painting of our Saviour 
life, of a fellow-creature, I was unable to recog-} upon the cross. On the left hand, an enclosed 
nize as feasible the piquant anecdotes and start-} space was appropriated to the Procureur-General 
ling discrepancies which afforded subject of con-} de la Republique (or attorney-general,) beyond 
versation at our tea-table; while the broad and} which stretched, to the extremity of the platform, 
bold columns of the official journal afforded me no} the jury-box. On the right hand, a second en- 
efficient assistance; for, even these—although in| closure (or /oge) formed the place allotted for the 
point of fact I found the crime, the accusation, } greffier (or registrar,) while a tier of seats, cor- 
the defence, and the sentence, all duly recorded—} responding with those occupied by the jury were 
to the more unprofessional reader formed by no} destined to accommodate the counsel for the de- 
means the most salient or engrossing portions of) fence; and, in cases of political delinquency, the 
the report, wherein the compiler—like certaiy re-} accused themselves, and their friends. These 
viewers, who, in order to manufacture a “ta g”} seats bear the name of Benches of the Accused; 
article for their own pages, are accustomed to) but behind them risesa third, beside which opens 
pass over unnoticed the more important and} a small door, and which is distinguished by the 
solid portions of a work, and to fasten upon its} frightful appellation of the Bench of Infamy. In’ 
entertaining passages, in order to lighten at once } minor trials, this elevated seat is occupied only by 
their own labors and those of their subscribers—; two gendarmes, who, after having escorted their 
the compiler (as I was about to say, when I in-} prisoners to the entrance of the court, and 
dulged in the above interminable parenthesis) ; livered them into the keeping of the proper offi#™ ' 
had apparently occupied himself rather in weay-} cers, afterwards introduce themselves by the 
ing a species of legal romance, than in simply} small door already alluded to; but, in all cases 
stating the bréad facts composing the framewor involving life or the galleys, they seat themselves 
of the moral tragedy upon which he was engaged. } on either side the culprit, over whose every move- 
To me it appeared strange, even with all the love} ment they keep a scrupulous watch. ; 
of dramatic effect natural to our Gallican neigh-} To complete the picture, it is only necessary to | 
bors, that they should be enabled to deduce a so-} add, that in the centre of the platform, facing the 
cial novel from every trial of any importance ; President, and consequently with its back to‘the” 
which came before their courts; and so greatly) audience, was placed a large arm-chair, raisbd- 
did this wonder increase upon me, that, after cone} one step from the floor, and appropriated to the: 
siderable hesitation, I resulved to judge for my- | witnesses; while four ranges of enclosed benches, 
self in how far these extraordinary reports were ; formed the reserved seats, and shut in the dais, 
worthy of credence. To do this effectually, it} being themselves separated from the main body 
was of course necessary to witness the passage of) of the court by a stout»wooden partition, breast- 
some great criminal through the awful ordeal of} high, behind which all ingress is free, and is ac- 
human justice—to brace my nerves, and to re-} complished through a separate door. 
solve to watch, with all the philosophy I could} At the appointed hour, a bell rang, and the 
command, the fearful wrestling of foul guilt or} officers of the court entered and took their seats. 
outraged innocence with the stupendous power of The President wore a black cloak, lined,an 
legal talent and of legal ingenuity. No petty} with scarlet, and a high cap of black @iithy with 
crime could enable me to do this; for in France,'a scarlet sash about his waist. The ureur 
as I was well aware, trials for minor offences are’ de la Republique was also robed in black, edged 
conducted with a haste and brevity porportioned | with white fur,,with a blue sash, and two rows of 
to their insignificance; and I accordingly awaited } broad silver lace upon his cap; while the ‘counsel 
with considerable trepidation the announcement} for the prisoner—a young and eloquent man, who 
of one of those more fearful accusations which in-} had volunteered to undertake her defence—wore a 
volv@ the pefialty of death. Unhappily, this was) gown of black silk, and differed little in his ap- 
not long m coming; and I was, ere the close of} pearance from a student at one of ourewn uni- 
the session, informed that a young peasant wo-} versities. 
man, from an adjoining hamlet, was about to} After some examination of papers, and an ex- 
5 ; 
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hibition of that by-play among the officials which village, amid the dying embers of the fire, set 
appears to be the usual preliminary of all legal | forth that Rosalie, having been hired as a general 
investigations, a second bell rang out. The} servant by the mer of a small farm, the 
twenty individuals composing the jury were) joint property of @m aged man and his sister, had 
called and sworn; and they had no sooner entered ; engaged the affections of her master’s son, who, 
the box, than the President adjusted his specta-} finding that he could not induce her to return his 
eles, and fell back in his seat. e small door—} passion upon easier terms, had ultimately married 
‘that which has been the door of doom to so many | her, to the extreme annoyance of his family, and 
- ‘trembling and justice-fearing criminals, and) especially of his maiden aunt, whose pride was 
which is doubtlessly still fated to afford ingress} wounded’ by what she considered as a degrading 
to scores of others—opened as noiselessly as} union. At the period of the fire, Rosalie was the 
though it feared to drown the heart-throb of the} mother of a child of four years old, and was look- 
wretched woman who stood upon its threshold, } ing forward to the birth of a second; but discom- 
and, behind a stalwart gendarme, entered a} fort and dissension had already supervened be- 
female peasant with her head bowed upon her} tween the young couple. The father of Baptiste, 
bosom, followed in her turn by a second armed} indeed, had become reconciled to his daughter-in- 
ian. law; but such was far from being the case with 
It is not my purpose to excite a false sympa-} his sister, who lost no opportunity of exciting the 
thy, by describing the prisoner as one of those} anger of her nephew against his wife, whenever 
fair beings whose personal beauty is adapted to} the latter failed to obey her behests; while, as it 
disarm justice by captivating the pity of its min-} was proved by several witnesses, Rosalie became 
isters; but I may, nevertheless, be permitted to} at length so much irritated by the ceaseless seve- 
remark that her appearance was singularly pre-} rity of which she was the object, and so indignant 
possessing, and that it was easy to decide at the} at the taunts uttered against her previous poverty, 
first glance, that, under other circumstances, she} that she had been more than once heard to de- 
could not have failed to attract notice. She was} clare that she wished the farm burnt to the 
young; and, although her features were now} ground. and her husband reduced to the rank of 
swollen from incessant weeping, and her com-}a common laborer; and that she would gladly 
plexion almost purple from emotion, the luxuri-} fire it herself, in order to be delivered from the 
ance of her pale brown hair, the long lashes by} life of wretchedness to which she was then con- 
which her eyes were shaded, the extreme neat-}demned. More than one witness, stated the ac- 
ness of her dress, and the remarkable, although } cus@ion, would swear to this fact, which at once 
somewhat redundant, symmetry of her figure, } pointed suspicion towards the prisoner; when, 
could not be passed over without remark. As} several months previous to the present trial, on a 
she dropped upon the bench, in obedience to the} calm evening, between seven and eight o’clock, 
ure of one of her guardians, her head fell} long after the farm-servants had quitted the pre- 
vily upon her bosom, and she covered her face} mises, a fire broke out in a barn adjacent to the 
with her handkerchief, which was already steeped } dwelling-house occupied by the family, which, 
“with her tears. after consuming the out-buildings and_ several 
There was a momentary hush throughout the; stacks of unthreshed grain and beans, had been 
crowded court, interrupted only by the rustling} with difficulty extinguished by the energetic 

of papers, or the occasional heavy sob of the pri-} labor of the villagers. ® 
soner; and then the voice of the President broke} Among other evidence tendered to the mayor 
coldly and harshly upon the silence. during this examination was that of the maiden 
«Accused, stand up.” aunt, who, to her unqualified accusation of the 
He was obeyed; but still the burning cheeks} prisoner as the sole author of the catastrophe, 
were hidden by the friendly handkerchief. superadded the information that Rosalie had, 
‘‘Remove your hand from your face—hold up} only a week or two previously, attempted to mur- 
your head—and answer me.’ der her husband, by mixing a quantity of white 
The hand was withdrawn—the head raised,} powder in some soup, which had been kept warm 
but only for 2 moment—and then the interroga-} for his supper upon the ashes of the hearth, and 
tory was resumed. which had produced violent yomitings, after he 











‘*What is your name?” had partaken of it about half an hour. 

“Rosalie Marie——” As the monotonous accents of the greffier fell 

“Your age?”’ upon her ear, the unhappy woman sat with her 
“Twenty-four years.” hands forcibly clasped together, and her flushed 

“Your calling?”’ face and eager eyes turned steadily towards him; 


“Wife of Baptiste ——, a farmer; I assisted { but he no sooner ceased reading, than she started 
him in his farm.” convulsively from her seat, and, leaning forward 

“An able assistant!’’ remarked the Procureur, {eagerly towards the bench, exclaimed, ‘‘I am in- 
sarcastically to the President, who replied by a; nocent, M. le President; I am innocent!” 


quiet smile. . ‘<Peace!”’ thundered out the frowning official; 
‘Are you aware of the crime of which you are!and then, as the wretched prisoner sank back 
id ' between her guards, and once more endeavored 

The answer was a violent passion of tears. to conceal herself, he extended his arm towards 
“Sit down’”—said the cold voice. ‘Greffier,{ her, and, with outstretched finger, directed the 
read the accusation.” attention of the court to the quailing form of the 


This formidable document, based on the proc‘s- {accused amid a silence so deep that it could 
verbal drawn up on the spot by the mayor of the ‘almost be heard, and which he ultimately termi- 
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nated by these extraordinary words:—‘‘You see 
that woman, gentlemen of the jury, who has just 
so vehemently declared her jgnocence; and now 
I, in my turn, tell you that T"entertain no doubt 
of her guilt; and that I, moreover, believe her to 
be capable of anything.” 

Be it remembered that this declaration on the 
part of the presiding officer of the court—of the 
man who sat beneath the awful effigy of a cruci- 
fied Saviour—and to whom had been delegated 
the supreme duty of administering even-handed 
justice alike to the accused and to society, did 
not even await the evidence of the witnesses 
whose revelations were to decide a question of 
life and death—but that he volunteered this fright- 
ful assertion before any distinct proof of the guilt 
of the prisoner had been adduced; nor should the 
fact be overlooked that the jury, which was com- 
posed of small farmers and petty tradesmen, re- 
garded with awe and reverence the solemn and 
stately personage who had arrived from the capi- 
tal expressly to preside over the tribunal of their 
remote province, and that they were consequently 
prepared to consider his opinion as infallible. 

I watched the countenances of those who were 
nearest to me, and I at once perceived that the 
cruel words of the President had not failed in 
their effect; nor was it, indeed, possible that such 
a declaration, pronounced, moreover, with an em- 
phasis which appeared to insure the perfect con- 
viction of the speaker, could do otherwise than 
impress every one who heard it; and it was amid 
the sensation produced by this startling incident 
that the first witness was called and sworn. 

This witness was the aunt; and, if my precon- 
ceived notions of a criminal trial had already been 
shaken, I became still more bewildered and sur- 
prised as the proceedings progressed. Instead, 
as it is the case in our own courts of law, of re- 
jecting all merely hearsay evidence, the old wo- 
man was urged, alternately by the President and 
the Procureur, to detail all the reports consequent 
upon the fire; and to repeat what Jean-Marie So- 
and-so had said relatively to the prisoner to Do- 
minique, or to Joseph or Jules; while the bitter 
volubility of the vindictive witness, whose occa- 
sional glances of hatred towards the accused suf- 
ficiently testified to the feeling by which she was 
actuated, ably seconded their efforts; and through- 
out a whole half-hour she poured forth, in the 
most gutteral patois, a tide of village gossip and 
scandal, all of which tended to cast suspicion 
upon the prisoner. Two leading facts were, 
however, elicited from her evidence, which threw 
considerable doubt upon her statements. The 
farm at which the fire had occurred was the joint 
om ap of her brother and herself: and she had 

en careful to insure her own portion of the es- 
tate against the very calamity which had taken 

lace; nor had she failed, within twenty-four 

_ hours of the event, to claim the amount due to 
her, after having solemnly sworn that she be- 
lieved the fire to have been purely accidental. 
She, moreover, admitted, that she had not accused 
the prisoner of the crime of arson until the money 
had been paid over to her; while the cross-ques- 
tioning of the prisoner’s counsel soon enabled him 
to'prove that, subsequently to her having done so, 
on’being informed that should her step-niece be 





found guilty of arson, she would be called upon 

to refund the insurance money, she had endeavor- 

ed to recall her accusation, and to persuade her 

neighbors that they had misunderstood her mean- 

ing. It was, however, too late; her extreme lo- 

quacity had rung an alarum throughout the vil- 

lage—the ignorant are always greedy of the maf- 

vellous—and her disclaimers were universally 
disregarded. All the inhabitants of the hamlet: 
at once decided that Rosalie was the incendiary; 

and, with a pertinacity which almost drove the 

aunt to desperation, quoted her own declarations 
as evidence of the fact. Thus taken in her own 

toils, the heartless old woman, instead of acknow- 

ledging that she had no authority for the rumors 
which she had spread, but had been instigated to 
this act of cruel injustice by her hatredand jealousy 
of her step-niece, vehemently declared that, since 
such was the case, if she were compelled to re- 
fund the money, she would at least have the life 
of the prisoner as some compensation for. the 

loss. 

When accused by the counsel of having made 
use of this threat, her denial was faint and sul- 
len, and finally terminated by the fiendish re- 
mark, that,if she had ever said so, she was prepar- 
ed to abide by it; that she maintained the railt of 
the prisoner; and that they should do better, even 
if they lost the money, so that they were rid of 
her nephew’s wife along with it. 

As these malignant words passed her lips, a low 
murmur filled the court, and the President or- 
dered her to standdown. Half-a-dozen other wit- 
nesses were then successively called on the same 
side, and in every case were asked whether they 
were relatives, friends, or lovers of the prisoner? 
to which question two sturdy young peasants an- 
swered bitterly, ‘“‘No, thank God!”’ and in both 
instances it was elicited by her counsel that they 
were discarded suitors, who had, since her mar- 
riage, caused frequent misunderstandings between 
herself and her husband. 

Still, hour after hour, the tide of words flowed 
on, and no one proof of guilt had been brought 
against the prisoner. At intervals some leading 
question, well calculated to cause her to crimi- 
nate herself, was abruptly put by the President, 
and at each denial she was desired to remember 
that she had confessed as much during her pre- 
vious examination; but, agitated as she was, she 
still retained sufficient self-possession to refute the 
assertion, declaring that she never could have ac- 
cused herself of a crime of which she was inno- 
cent. 

As the next name was called, and one of the 
ushers of the court was about to introduce a new 
witness, a faint scream burst from the lips of the 
prisoner, which was succeeded by a violent fit of 
weeping; and I grew sick at heart, lest she was 
at last to find herself in contact with an accuser 
whose charge she could not refute. A slight con- 
fusion at the extremity of the hall, a low mur- 
mur, and the dragging of heavy steps along the_ 
floor, at that moment diverted my attention from” 
the wretched woman; and I saw, slowly ap- 
proaching the witness chair, an infirm and aged 
man, supported by two of the subordinate officers 
of the court. As he was led forward, he looked 


‘helplessly from side to side, as if bewildered by 
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the novelty of the scene about. him; and, after} home to the prisoner, he was rather startling than 


having been assisted up the ste 
dropped into the chair to which 


he 


of the dais, he} convincing in his arguments. 
was conducted, 
nor did he attempt to rise when told by the Pre-} sions, but he gave 


He repeated] 
ny the truth of his prin 


} called upon her to 
no opportunity of doing so; 


sident to stand up while he took the customary} he hurled at her the most bitter invectives, applied 


oath. 


to her the most opprobrious epithets, and defied 


» “Stand up,” repeated the usher; but the old} her to summon a single witness to prove her in- 


» Man continued motionless. 


nocence, or to save her from an ignominous death; 


* ~»* «He can't hear,” shouted the harsh voice of his} and, finally he reproached her with her ingrati- 
' sister from the extremity of the court; ‘he’s been} tude to a family by whose generosity she had 


ear.”’ 


the poor old man only shook his grey head, and 
fetched 


“Does he kriow why he is here?”’ asked the 
President, impatiently. 

“Not he,” replied the same involuntary spokes- 
woman; ‘we didn’t tell him, or he wouldn’t have 
come.” 


*‘Can he be made to understand the nature of 


an oath?”’ 

‘‘May-be yes, may-be no; he’s childish-like; 
but you can try him.” 

“«This is trifling with the court!” exclaimed the 
President, angrily; ‘‘and cruel to this poor old 
man. ‘‘Who is he?” 

‘‘Her husband’s father, my brother; the father- 
in-law that she tried to burn out,’’ responded the 
woman. 

«‘Silence!’’ shouted the President. ‘Usher, re- 
move this man from the court, and ste that he is 
taken care of until he can be conveyed to his 
home.” 

He was obeyed; the old man was with difficulty 
induced to leave his seat, and many a tear fol- 
lowed him as he disappeared. It was a most 
painful spectacle, nor wasit the only one which 
we were destined to witness; for, before the ex- 
amination was resumed, an individual approached 
the bench, and whispered a few words to the Presi- 
dent, who, with an irritated gesture, impatiently 
replied, «‘Well, if it must be so; but we are losing 
time.”’ 

The messenger made a sign, and he had no 
sooner done so than a woman appeared at a side 
door carrying an infant in her arms, with which 
she approached the prisoner, who eagerly leant 
forward to receive it. The child sprang, with a 
joyful cry of recognition, into the embrace of its 
wretched mother, who for a moment strained it 
convulsively to her bosom; but when she endea- 
yored to give it the nourishment which it re- 
quired, the infant flung itself violently back, ter- 
rified by the feverish contact, and could not be in- 
duced again to approach her. Never shall I for- 
get the agony depicted upon the countenance of 
the unhappy prisoner: her tears seemed to have 
been suddenly dried up; and, rising from her 
seat, she gave back the struggling infant into the 
arms of its nurse, without a word. Had she been 
the veriest criminal on earth, she was an object of 
intense pity at that moment! 

The proceedings were once more resumed. 

* Other witnesses for the prosecution followed, but 
‘the evidence was still vague and inconclusive; and 
at length the Procureur rose to address the court. 
His speech was eloquent and emphatic: but, al- 
though he cleverly availed himself of every op- 
portunity of bringing the guilt of both charges 





'. "deaf this many a year: you must shout into his; been raised from poverty to comfort; reminded 
The usher acted upon this suggestion; but) her of the disgrace which she had brought, not 


} only upon the wretched old man of eighty-six 
years of age, who had been made through her 
means a public spectacle, but also upon the help- 
less children to whom she had given birth, and 
) especially upon the innocent and ill-fated infant 
who had first seen the light through the iron 
bars of a prison. 

It was a frightful piece of elocution; never for 
an instant did he appear to remember that the 
wretched prisoner might yet, despite appear- 
ances, have been wrongfully accused, and have 
} been a victim rather than acriminal. There was 
no leaning to the side of mercy, no relenting, no 
gleam of light thrown upon the darkness of the 
picture; and it was evident that the miserable 
) woman felt that she was lost long before his ter- 
rible words ceased to vibrate in her ears. For a 
time she had sat motionless, gazing upon him 
with a wild stare of affrighted wonder; but as he 
rapidly heaped circumstance upon circumstance, 
recapitulated the gossip of the villagers, and de- 
duced from the most apparently unimportant 
facts the most condemnatory conclusions, she 
gradually sank lower and lower upon her seat, 
until she appeared no longer able to sustain her- 
self; and, when a deep and thrilling silence suc- 
ceeded to the speech of the public accuser, her 
choking sobs were distinctly audible. 

The Procureur was right: the witnesses for the 
defence were unable to prove her innocence of the 
crime imputed to her; but they one and all bore 
} evidence to the irreproachability of her character; 
} to her piety, her industry, her neighborly help- 
fulness, and her charity, both of word and deed. 
They showed, moreover, that she had borne with 
patience and submission the tyranny of her hus- 
band’s aunt, the violence of that husband him- 
self, and that she had been to her father-in-law a 
devoted and affectionate daughter. 

‘‘But,”’ said the Procureur to one of her pane- 
gyrists, ‘‘if the accused were indeed the admi- 
rable person whom you describe, how do you ac- 
count for her having made so many enemies, and 
for the general belief in her guilt prevalent 
‘ throughout the village?”’ 

{ ‘Ha, Monsieur!’ replied the brave young pea- 
‘sant, as he turned a hasty and sympathizing 
‘glance towards the prisoner; ‘‘hate grows faster 
;than love, and lasts longer. Before the neigh- 
{bors dreamt of Rosalie’s good luck-or, rather, 
bad luck, as it has since turned out, poor woman! 
—there was many a lad in the village that hoped 
} to make her his wife; but she listened to none of 
them, and they can’t forgive her for having mar- 
ried above them.” 
“And you, not having been of the number, 
‘can afford to say a good word for her. Is that 
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what we are to understand?” asked the Procureur, 
sarcastically. 

“No, Monsieur,” was the sturdy reply; ‘but! 
I loved her too well to bear malice.” 

A gleam of light at last! But, alas! too faint} 
to penetrate the gloom of her prison cell. 

‘Stand down,”’ said the President; and the he- 
roic young man obeyed. And this was heroism; 
for he had boldly avowed his affection for one} 
who had appeared to be abandoned by every other } 
human being—her adopted father had abandoned 
her in the unconsciousness of second childhood— ; 
hef infant, in the terror of helplessness—her 
friends from the dread of shame—she stood alone, 
until that humble but upright man braved the 
world’s withering scorn, and dared the contemp- 
tuous laughter of his fellows to silence one throb 
of her bursting heart. 

The last witness had been heard, and the coun- 
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heard that the marriage was an unhappy one, 
and it has been inferred that my client was the 
cause of this unhappiness; but I will merely ask 
you to reflect upon what you have seen and heard 
this day, ere you credit the assertion. The prisoner 
is accused of having attempted the life of her 
husband by poison. Where was the husband— 
the intended victim—when his would-be murder- 


ess was arraigned for the offence? Where was © 


he? I will tell you, gentlemen: so securely hid- © 
den away, that even the emissaries of his vindic- . 
tive aunt could not trace him out, and drag him 
hither to appear against a traduced and injured 
wife. What was the poison? You must allow 
me to fall back upon the evidence, and to add to 
it a most material fact. The accusation sets 
forth that Rosalie, assisted by her aunt, prepared 
a pan of cabbage-soup for the dinner and supper 
of the family, and that of this soup they all par- 


sel rose for the defence. He, no doubt, felt that} took, at noon; it was then set aside till evening, 
he had undertaken not only a difficult, but an} when it was once more placed upon the fire; and 
onerous task, for at the commencement of his} at five o’clock, Baptiste being still absent at the 
speech he was visibly agitated: he perpetually re-} wine-shop, the prisoner and her female relative 
peated himself; and, instead of plunging boldly} again ate of the soup; and, the embers of the 
into the heart of his subject, and at once grap-} fire being still warm, the pan was carefully sur- 
pling with the charges brought ‘against his client, } rounded by hot ashes, to await his return. More 
he dwelt upon her youth, on the agony of mind} than once the lid of the pan was raised: to stir the 
and body which she had undergone for so many } contents, lest they should adhere to the bottom of 
months, and on the misery which she must have} the vessel; and this precaution was taken by the 
endured when she gave birth to her last infant in} aunt herself, who never moved from the chimney- 
disgrace and tears. Suddenly, however, he ral-} corner from the termination of her own supper to 
lied; and declared, with an energy as startling as} the return of her nephew, who, according to his 


it was unexpected, that, although the sufferings 
which he had enumerated were of themselves al- 
most a sufficient punishment for the crimes of 
which she was accused, he had no intention of 
asking an acquittal _ such grounds. 

“No, gentlemen of the jury,” he exclaimed, 
vehemently, ‘“‘we seek no such subterfuge—we 
desire no impunity which does not restore our 
honor. We have already endured enough, more 
than enough; we care not to remain a mark for 
the finger of scorn and of suspicion; we must 
leave this court not only free, but justified. I 
maintain, gentlemen of the jury, that we have a 
right to demand this; and I have no fear but 
that you will feel as I do. What has been proved 
against the accused? I will tell you in a few 
words. It has been proved that she was pretty 
and good—so pretty and so good, that half the 
young peasants of the village sought to win her 
affections; that she was industrious, obliging, 
and modest; and that so pre-eminently, that, 
although poor and humble, the daughter of a 
daily laborer, and a menial in the family of a 








usual habit, was far from sober, and who, after 
partaking of the soup, was attacked by violent 
sickness. On the following morning, the aunt— 
you have seen and heard her, gentlemen, and can 
consequently appreciate her character—showed 
the dregs of the soup, upon which there floated a 
species of white flaky film, with infinite mystery, 
to half-a-dozen chosen friends; after which, she 
herself flung out the residue of the soup beside 
the door of the house, where pigs and poultry 
could alike devour it, and where it doubtlessly 
was devoured, without any detriment to either 
from the ashes, which, in ‘the action of stirring 
the contents, she had herself, beyond all doubt, 
introduced into the mixture. Why, if she indeed 
suspected poison, did she cleanse the vessel with 
her own hands? Why did she, whose god was 
mammon, incur the risk of poisoning the animals 
who might partake of it? Great stress was laid 
upon the fact of the vomiting by which her ne- 
ptr was attacked after having eaten of this 
soup; but we have shown that he was a man of 
intemperate habits, who was subject to this 








richer neighbor, she was chosen by the son of her } malady; and our wonder should rather be excited 
master for a wife. I will even recall to your; by the fact, that he could, while full of wine, 
minds the fact that he would have won her more’ have swallowed a mess of this ee than 
lightly, and that it was only when he became: that it should have produced, under the circum- 
convinced of the uselessness of his illicit ad-; stances, the effect ascribed to it. 

dresses, that he came forward loyally and gene-; ‘Gentlemen of the jury, before God and so- 
rously to offer her his hand—for this circum- ciety, is Rosalie —— guilty of having attempted, 
stance tends to prove her worth—aye, and that) in that soup, to poison her husband? We calmly 
hand was given despite the reproaches and oppo- | await your decision. We now come to the second 
sition of his relatives, who, in their ignorance of} charge. On a certain evening, the farm of Bap-* 
the just value of qualities like hers, believed | tiste’s father and aunt is fired; the two women 
their kinsman, the heir of a few acres of land; are seated in the common room, or house, as the 
and a few thousands of hoarded francs, to be de- } witnesses have universally described it, meaning 
grading himself by such an alliance. You have, thereby the single apartment not used as a sleep- 
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ing-chamber; this room looks upon the farm-}the prosecution could not prove we cannot dis- 
yard; the prisoner is near the window, occupied} prove; but we can appeal to our God—we can 
im repairing her husband’s linen; the aunt, ac-; appeal to the judgment of all honest men—and 
cording to her habit, is dozing near the fire.}we can appeal to’ your decision. This we do 
Rosalie leaves the room for a few minutes, andj boldly; this we do fearlessly; we are in your 
shortly after her return remarks that she hears} hands, and we are safe. You will restore a wife 
an extraordinary noise upon the premises; upon;to her husband—a mother to her children—an 
which she is told that she is a fool, and always} outcast to her home. You will do this, for you 
- fullof absurd fancies; but, notwithstanding this; have sworn to defend the right; and that right 
~-#tebuff, she again exclaims that she is sure some- | can only be maintained by our acquittal.” 

*, thing must be wrong, and that she smells an} A low murmur of applause, which was, how- 
odor of burnt straw. The words are scarcely ever, instantly checked, was heard throughout 
uttered, when a body of flame bursts from an} the court; and silence was no sooner restored, 
adjacent barn; upon which the accused, uttering} than the Procureur once more rose. He dissected 
@ loud scream, rushes to the bed-side of her sleep- } with great forensic eloquence the address of the 
ing child, hurriedly wraps it in a blanket, and} counsel, and alluded with keen and even indeli- 
leaves the house at all speed. } cate sarcasm to the youth and good looks of the 

‘“‘Was this extraordinary? Was this unna-} prisoner, which had, as he asserted, stood her in- 
tural? Was this a proof of guilt? M.le Pro-}stead of innocence. He commented upon the 
cureur has decided in the affirmative; but I} want of experience of her advocate, who had, as 
boldly demur to his conclusion. The first im-} he declared, sacrificed his judgment to his enthu- 
pulse of the mother was to save her infant; and} siasm; and where he should have convinced, had 
in this instance it must have been doubly power-} only dazzled his hearers. He even appealed to 
fal, since, disappointed in all her other affections, the prisoner herself whether, had an acquittal 
the child of her bosom was all in all to her. You} been possible, she could have desired it, when, as 
have been told that she lent no assistance in ex-} she must be well aware, it could but entail upon 
tinguishing the fire; and, personally, I admit} her an existence of obloquy and suspicion; and, 
that she did not doso. It has been asserted, | finally, he called upon the jury to deliver society 
upon oath, that no one knew where she was hid-} from a woman, whose after-career, should she 
den until the flames were extinguished; and yet) leave that court absolved, might be readily pro- 
it has been proved that, on leaving her home, she} phesied from its antecedents. 
made her way, with her precious burden, to the} I confess that, as I eagerly watched the coun- 
cottage of her aged and widowed father, who: tenances of the jury, I entertained little hope for 
hurried, at her entreaty, to the farm, while she } the wretched woman, who sat with clasped hands 
remained alone in his hovel to watch over her in-} and bent head utterly motionless, as though she 
fant. We would have produced that father to) also were counting the brief moments of her for- 
swear to the fact, gentlemen of the jury, but he) feited existence; until, as the jury were preparing 
has been summoned to a higher tribunal than} to retire, one of her guards laid his hand upon 
ours; he was poor, but he was not too poor to} her shoulder, and whispered a few words in her 
feel—humble, but not too humble to be beyond} ear, upon which she passively rose, and disap- 
the reach of shame; and the birth of his last} peared with the two gendarmes through the nar- 
grandchild in a prison—I cannot, I dare not) row door by which she had entered. Thence, as 
dwell upon this subject, gentlemen of the jury—}I was informed, she was conducted to a cell, 
I am warmed by the suffocating sobs behind me} where alone and in darkness, all prisoners await 
that my zeal is degenerating into cruelty; suffice} the verdict about to be pronounced upon them; a 
it, then, that the unhappy old man is dead, and) fearful ordeal to those upon whose guilt or inno- 

‘thus one important witness has been lost; cence the arbiters of their fate were tardy in de- 
to us. } ciding. 

“M. le Procureur expatiated largely also upon} And while she was thus abandoned to all the 
the expressions of bitter hopelessness, which} agonies of suspense, the court itself became a 
were from time to time forced from the wrung} scene of bustle and excitement. The President, 
heart of my unhappy client. She ‘wished that} the Procureur, and half a dozen of their friends, 
the farm were burnt to the ground, and her hus-} had retired to the apartments of the former to 
band reduced to the rank of a common laborer;’} partake of refreshments; and they had no sooner 
and even declared, while smarting under the| withdrawn, than a group of some twenty or 
tyranny of her near relatives, that ‘she would} thirty privileged individuals gathered together on 
gladly fire it herself, to be relieved from the life; the platform, some of whom were busied in de- 
of wretchedness to which she was condemned.’} vouring bon-bons, and exchanging jokes which 
I am not about to justify these expressions; I am’ elicited hearty, although suppressed laughter; 
ready to admit that they were alike unguarded) while others drew the daily papers from their 
and unseemly; but, gentlemen of the jury, re-} pockets, and were soon absorbed in politics, to- 
member the provocation! Is there one of us who) tally forgetful of the wretched woman whose fate 
has never rashly uttered a word that he would, was even then under discussion in the jury-room. 
gladly recall? Do we, men of education, of sta-; To myself, this appeared the most painful fea- 
tion, and eager for the applause of the world, do) ture of the trial; the careless mirth and heartless 
we always measure our sentences, and weigh our | indifference to the agonies of a fellow creature, so 

hrases in a moment of passion? Do not let us; recklessly exhibited at such a moment, revolted 

ie to our own souls. me; but, happily, the suffering was brief. Ten 

‘gfentlemen of the jury, I have done. What} minutes only had elapsed when the bell once 
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more sounded, every one resumed his seat, and} 


cheeks, and she became as white as a corpse. 


the officials returned to their places, closely fol-; She swept her hands across her forehead, gave 
lowed by the jury. When order had been re-} one long stare about her, and then, with a shriek 


stored, the President, in a tone of more solemnity } 
than he had hitherto used, asked the supreme} 
} lips, she made a spring towards the door, nearly 


question: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, is the prisoner guilty, 
or not guilty?”’ 

The jury rose, and the foreman steadily replied, 

‘‘Nor curity, M. le President.” 

The effect of the verdict was electrical. It ap- 
peared as though, like myself, nine-tenths of the 
auditory had believed that there existed no hope 
for the accused; and while a joyous whisper arose 
on all sides, I remarked that the Procureur, who 
had so earnestly striven to secure the condemna- 
tion of the prisoner, turned a congratulatory 
smile upon her advocate, whose anxiety had ren- 
dered him as pale as marble; but this circum- 
stance was soon forgotten in what followed. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the President, 
“it is my duty to compliment you upon your ver- 
dict; you have ably and honorably fulfilled the 
trust reposed in you. There can be no doubt, in 
any honest mind, that you have come to a true 
and just decision. At the commencement of my 
legal career, when I was yet a mere youth, the 
interests of my employer compelled me to reside, 
during several weeks, in the hamlet of which the 
accused was a native. I have never forgotten—I 
never shall forget—what I witnessed in that ob- 
scure village. It is enough for me to assure you 
that throughout the whole of my after-experience, 
I was never forced into contact with so utterly 
worthless a set of individuals; jealousy, slander, 
and falsehood} were the aliments upon which they 
appeared to exist; and it was more than suffi- 
cient that the accused, whose reputation you have 
restored by a most righteous verdict, was pure 
and modest; and that by the united charms of 
her person and her character, she had raised her- 
self from a low station to one of comparative 
affluence, for every mouth to be opened against 
her. Gentlemen of the jury, once more I say, 
that I congratulate you; and that I believe the 
accused to be as innocent of the crimes imputed 
to her as either you or I.” 

I could scarcely trust my senses as I listened, 
and remembered that this very man, only a few 
hours previously, had branded the prisoner as a 
wretch so sunk in vice as to be ‘‘capable of any- 
thing;”’ but I could detect no similar surprise on 
any countenance about me. It did not appear 
to strike his listeners that he had, at the com- 
mencement of the trial, cruelly exceeded his 
privilege, and even foresworn his own conscience. 
There was no murmur of indignation, no evi- 
dence of disgust; but, on the contrary, an ap- 
proving smile beamed on him from every side, as 
if in recompense of his tardy frankness. 

I was still lost in wonder, when his voice 
again sounded through the hall— 

‘‘Bring in the prisoner.” 

In another moment, she once more occupied 
her frightful station; and then the greffier an- 
nounced to her, in the same monotonous tone as 
that in which he had read her accusation, the 
verdict by which she stood acquitted. 


Tn an instant, the purple flush faded from her} 





which rang through the court rather like the cry 
of a wild animal than the utterance of human 


oversetting the gendarmes by whom it was 
guarded, and disappeared. 

All was over. The officials collected their 
papers; the counsel threw off their gowns; the 
crowd dispersed; and I regained my home, fer- 
vently thanking God that it was not thus that 
justice was administered in my own happy coun- 
try.—Sharpe’s London Magazine. 





NOW, AND LONG AGO. 


BY FANNY FALES. 


O sisters—sisters! I have been 
Where we in childhood dwelt, 

The old home by the mountain side, 
Where morn and eve we knelt; 

The shining poplars, now, as then, 
Are waving by the door, 

The maple wears its Autumn robe 
Of crimson, as of yore; 

The deep well, with its mossy pole, 
Is standing, as of old, 

And the grey bucket drips its wealth 
Adown the stones so cold. 


I walked along the garden paths, 
Where once we used to run, 

With footsteps like the startled doe’s, 
And hearts o’erfull of fun; 

I linger’d ’neath the cherry tree 
Our father prun’d with care, 

And wept, for he—the loving group— 
Ah me! they were not there! 

I wander’d to the chestnut grove, 
The ripe nuts strew’d the ground, 

The little squirrels scamper’d off, 
At e’en the lightest sound. 


And there, thro’ the delicious morn 
Of Indian Summer weather, 

I filled my apron with the nuts, 
As when we went together. 

I dream’d I was a child again, 
Beside my mother’s knee, 

Or bounding thro’ the forest paths 
With footsteps glad and free; 

My heart rock’d gently on the waves 
Of pleasant mem’ries, sung, 

As when we went a nutting there 
When you and I were young. 


Ah, sisters, darlings, it is vain, 
This yearning for the past! 

I will be grateful for the good, 
Along my pathway cast; 

For gratitude, and cheerfulness, 
Will change all things to gold:— 

With Love, the angel, in my heart, 
That never will grow old; 

And tho’ Time weave a silver thread 
In every silken tress, 

I’ll try to find some gift of God’s 
To succor and to bless. 

Then we’ll not mourn the days long gone, 
Our old home, and friends dear; 

But cling the closer to the loved, 
That Time has left us here. 


ig 
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CHOICE READINGS. 


Memory or Music.—The readiness with which } 
the memory lends itself to the service of music, | 
is another standing phenomenon peculiar to her. } 
By what mysterious paradox does it come to pass } 
that what the mind receives with the most as: | 
sivity, it is enabled to retain with the most fidel- 
ity, laying up the choicest morsels of musical en- 
tertainment in its storehouses, to be ready for 


much as the trouble of summoning them? For 
not even the exertion of our will is required; a 
thought—ay, less than a thought?—the slightest 
breath of a hint—is sufficient to set the exqui- 
sitely sensitive strings of musical memory vibra- 
ting; and often we know not what manner of an 
idea it is that has just fluttered across our minds, 
but for the melody, or fragment of a melody, 
it has awakened in its passage. By what espe- 
cial favor is it that the ear is permitted a readier 
access to the cells of memory, and a steadier lodg- 
ing when there, than of the other organs? Pic- 
tures, poetry, thoughts, hatred, loves, promises, 
of course, are all more fleeting than tunes! These 
we may let be buried for years; they never moul- 
der in the grave; they come back as fresh as ever, 
yet showing the depth at which they have lain by 
the secret associations of joy or sorrow they bring 
with them. There is no such a pitiless invoker 
of the ghost of the past as one bar of melody 
that has been connected with them; there is no 
such a sigh escapes from the heart as that which 
follows in the train of some musical reminiscence. 

FemaLe Occupation.—Women in the middle 
rank are brought up with the idea that if they en- 





gage in some occupations, they shall lose ‘their 

ition in society.’’ Suppose it to be so; surely 
it is wiser to quit a position we cannot honestly 
maintain, than to live dependent upon the bounty 
and caprice of others; better to labor with our 
hands than eat the bread of idleness; or submit 
to feel that we must not give utterance to our 

fl Opinions, or express our honest indignation 
at required to act a base or unworthy part. 
And in all cases, however situated, every female 
ought to learn how all household affairs are 
managed, were it only for the purpose of being 
able to direct others. There cannot be any dis- 
grace in learning how to make the bread we 
eat, to cook our dinners, to mend our clothes, 
or even to clean the house. Better to be 
found busily engaged in removing the dust 
from the furniture, than to let it accumulate 
there until a visitor leaves palpable traces where 
his hat or his arm have been Jaid upon a table. | 





FLowErs.—How the universal heart of man } 
blesses flowers! They are wreathed round the} 
cradle, the marriage altar, andthe tomb. The? 


ed the Grecian altar, and hung in votive wreath 
before the Christian shrine. All these are ap- 
propriate uses. Flowers should deck the brow of 
the youthful bride, for they are in themselves a 
lovely type of marriage. They should twine 
round the tomb, for their perpetually-renewed 
beauty is a symbol of the resurrection. They 
should festoon the altar, for their fragrance and 
their beauty ascend in perpetual worship before 


| the Most High.—Mrs. Child. 
spontaneous performance without our having so} — 


Guost Srorres.—There is a foolish and per- 
nicious practice with some people, of relating 
stories to young children to excite alarm and ter- 
ror. If it was only foolish or unreasonable, it 
might not justly call forth strong expressions of 
censure. Yet, even in such case, the practice had 
better be discontinued, and condemned, as quite 
improper. Stories to arouse curiosity and excite 
inquiry, if the subjects tend to utility, are cer- 
tainly proper and commendable. But the com- 
mon tales of Blue Beard and Giants, of spectres 
and ghosts, are extremely injurious in their influ- 
ence and effects. Unfounded and absurd notions 
are received, that serve only to terrify, and which 
even by correct knowledge afterwards received, 
cannot be entirely subdued or eradicated. It is in 
vain to reason against them, or to oppose to them 
the knowledge derived from natural philosophy 
and the sciences. I have known men of great 
learning, who were unable to get rid of early but 
unreasonable fears, produced in childhood by the 
stories of nurses, or illiterate parents; and who 
are always occasionally under their unhappy in- 
fluence, though their sober judgment told them 
they were fictitious. Let children be taught that 
the great Creator has impressed laws on all 
things, which operate uniformly; and that they 
are in safety, when they behave well and have a 
reverence for that great and good Being. They 
should be taught that ghosts and apparitions are 
wholly fanciful; that all the spectres they need 
guard against are guilty fears; and if they are 
virtuous, these will never haunt them, nor ever 
exist. 

Inrancy.—As the infant begins to discrimi- 
nate between the objects around, it soon discovers 
one countenance that ever smiles upon it with pe- 
culiar benignity. When it wakes from its sleep, 
there is one watchful form ever bent over its 
cradle. If startled by some unhappy dream, a 
guardian angel seems ever ready to soothe its 
fears. If cold, that ministering spirit brings it 
warmth; if hungry, she feeds it; if happy, she 
caresses it. In joy or sorrow, in weal or woe, 
she is the first object of its thoughts. Her pre- 
sence is heaven. The mother is the Deity of in- 
fancy. 


That is not. the best sermon which makes the 





Persian in the far-east delights in their perfume, } hearers go away talking to one another, and 
and writes his love in nose-gays, while the Indian } praising the speaker, but which makes them go 
child of the far-west claps his hands with glee as} away thoughtful, and serious, and hastening to 
he gathers the abundant blossoms,—the illumi-} be alone. 
nated scriptures of the prairies. The Cupid of} — 

The gloomiest knell that rings over the fall 


the ancient Hindoos tipped his arrows with 
flowers, and orange flowers are a bridal crown} from virtue must be to hear of the lost esteem of 


with us, a nation of yesterday. Flowers garland- } those we love. 


a. 
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THE END OF BEAUTY; 
OR, 


A SEQUEL TO “WHO WANTS A MONKEY?” 
BY CHERICOT. 


Mr. Eprror—Dear Sir: As you have ex- 
pressed an interest in the fate of Beauty, I had 
taken some pains to inform myself of his adven- 
tures after he had left me, which he did agfew 
days subsequent to his tender parting with the 
fair Orianna. You may remember that I de- 
tailed, at length, my perplexities on his account, 
and appealed to your sympathy for relief, trust- 
ing that you might possibly have some dear, 
good-natured friend, who, more kind than wise, 
would ease me of my burden by assuming it him- 
self; but, alas! disinterested benevolence is not a 
fashionable virtue in these modern times, and as 
days wore on without any demand for Beauty, I 
began to despair. 

“Is it not incredible,’’ soliloquised I, ‘‘that no 
one should fancy my monkey? Is he not, as the 
gentle Orianna confessed, the type of a class in 
which the fair sex delight? A monkey of parts 
and accomplishments, fond of the ladies (for with 
a fine, discriminating taste, Beauty adores them, 
while he will not suffer a man to touch him,) if 
he be not wise and witty, can he not cut capers 
like any beau, and in grace and agility excel 
them all? Is he not a monkey who has seen the 
world, and, unlike your travelled gentleman, who 
wearies you with long stories, never a ‘tale un- 
folds;’ but, when questioned of his adventures, 
modestly remains mute or playfully suspending 
himself to the bars of his cage, insinuates in 
poe: if not in words, that ‘thereby hangs a 
tail. 

And thus my weary thoughts, day after day, 
were occupied with Beauty. «Sometimes, I en- 
deavored to divert my mind, by fancying his in- 
fancy and youth in the forests of South America, 
where, with troops of his fellow monkeys, he 
sported in the colossal trees covered with splen- 
did flowering vines, now playfully hiding among 
the rose-colored foliage of the sapuyaca, and anon 
springing to the feathery summit of the towering 
palm, while gay butterflies, gorgeous in hue as 

















the flowers on which they fluttered, birds bril- 
liant in plumage and shrill in notes, and myriads 
of insects, glittering like jewels around him, 
filled the air with beauty. I imagined the grief 
with which he was borne from these scenes a pri- 
soner to the island—his surprise at the novelties 
there encountered, his delighted reception of the 
caresses of the fair Creoles, whose soft, dark 
eyes beamed tenderly; while with sweet voices 
and pearly smiles, they lavished on him those en- 
dearing epithets which drop so musically from 
their coral lips, that one would fain be a monkey 


to be so cherished. I beheld him, again, caged ; 
in his narrow box, and snatched from blooming ; 


groves and charming damsels, to be consigned to 
the deck of a trading schooner, where, amid piles 
of logwood and goat-skins, he passed the weary 








stellations under which he was born, and gradu- 
ally emerged into the cold, northern clime, where 
he was destined to live among strangers, and 
finally die a broken-hearted exile. 

««Pshaw!”’ I hear some one exclaim, “you for- 
get you are talking about a monkey!” 

Well, sir, or madam, if he de a monkey, I sup- 
pose he has feelings. 

«‘Allow that he has; what do you know about 
them?” 

Nothing, I confess, so I will trouble you no 
more with my waking surmises, but proceed. to 
relate a dream which perhaps you will consider 
quite as unreasonable. 

I fancied that, as usual, I was haunted with 
impossible devices for disposing of Beauty, when 
it suddenly occurred to me that in some parts of 
South America monkeys are considered edible, 
whereupon I immediately resolved that as I could 
do nothing else with the poor animal, I would eat 
him. I had no compunctious visitings of con- 
science about the cruelty of the act, nor did I 
stop to reflect that if Lord Monboddo’s theory of 
men being originally monkeys, were true, I 
might, cannibal-like, devour one of my ances- 
tors, but ruthlessly ordered his destruction, saw 
him scientifically cooked a /a mode, and was pre- 
paring to dine on him, when there was a ring at 
the bell, and the servant ushered in a common- 
looking man, who said, 

‘<I’ve come to buy your monkey.” 

I pointed despairingly to the table, endeavored 
to articulate—‘T'here he is!” And awoke my- 
self with sobbing to find it but a dream. 

But you want to know what really became of 
Beauty. 

Ihave a friend, and such a friend; but, Mr. 
Editor, I will not dilate on her virtues, lest you 
should envy me such a treasure. Suffice it is to 
say, that this charming person, attracted by the 
fameof Beauty, and his doings, came one night with 
her husband to see him; and, after listening to my 
disinterested eulogium on his docility. and good 
qualities, (I had not the courage to confess his bad 
ones), acknowledged that she had been longing for 
a pet of some kind, and if she were not afaid of 
monkeys, would really like toown him. T assured 
her of his harmlessness, had his box brought in, 
and himself set free; and, indeed, sir, if he had 
been aware of the importanee of conciliating her, 
he could not have displayed himself to more ad- 
vantage. He received her advances with a gra- 
cious smile that disclosed his pearls, threw all the 
tenderness of his nature into his soft, dark eyes, 
and laid his black paw in her white hand with a 
grace which so favorably impressed her; that, 
though true to his instincts, he did snarl terribly 
when her husband approached him, she resolved 
to have him on trial for two weeks, and if he 
continued as docile as he appeared, to keep him 
altogether. 

Accordingly, the next night, she sent a ser- 
vant with a chain, to take him to his,new home; 
and Iam sure I shall never forget the disturb- . 
ance that ensued. [It was only after incredible 


days, tormented by the sailors, and longing in} efforts and a heroic resistance on his part, that he 


vain for the endearments he had lost. I saw him 


was captured and chained; and many honorable 


as, leaving the tropics, he bade farewell to the} scars were received by the parties concerned in 


glorious radiance of southern skies, and the con-| 


the conflict. I stood at the door, looking after him, 
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as he was carried, howling like an Indian, down} ‘‘Perhaps,” insinuated I, gently, «evil commu- 


the dark and rainy streets, expecting each mo- {nications have corrupted his good manners; for, 
ment to see the police start forward to his rescue; { really, his behaviour was unexceptionable while 
but, I suppose, those guardians of the public {he was with me.” 
peace thought it was nothing but a firemen’s riot,; ‘‘Why then were you so anxious to part with 
as they did not make their appearance, for I; him?” asked my friend, coolly. 
heard, subsequently, that he reached his new Really, Mr. Editor, I did not know what to 
friends without interruption. { say; and observing my confusion, Julia good-na- 
I am of avery sociable disposition, and par- { turedly resumed— 
ticularly intimate with Beauty’s new mistress,} ‘We do not, however, intend to send him back 
yet, for reasons not worth mentioning, I really to you, but will.endeavor to part with him, if pos- 
could not for a long time make it convenient to‘ sible, to advantage.” 
visit her; but, at last, my evil genius, in the I thanked her eagerly, and then informing her 
shape of curiosity, induced me to pass her resi-{ that I intended going to the country the following 
dence, and I was accosted by her little son, who { day, to remain some weeks, I begged her to let 
was amusing himself on the pavement with his; me hear from her, which she readily promised, 
velocipede, but suddenly checked his movements, ; and with a tender embrace, we parted, and I went 
when he saw me, to exclaim— Son my way, rejoicing that I was likely to be no 
“Oh! what a wicked monkey you sent my mo- ‘ more troubled with Beauty. 
ther. She’s been out all day trying to get some-; Some time had elapsed, when, one day on my 
body to have him, and nobody won't.” return from a walk, a young cousin handed me a 
«What has the poor little fellow done?’’ asked letter he had just received with several others 
~ I, innocently. that had been enclosed in the same packet. I 
‘Just you go in and see my mother, and she'll | transcribe it verbatim, ad literatim, for your be- 
tell you what he’s been and done.” nefit, and hope you may decypher it more easily 
Now I really did not want to face either my | than I did: 
friend or Beauty just then; but what could I do?{ ‘Derg Jim—My ant told my mother to tel me 
The young gentleman insisted that his mother | to tel you to tel Chericot what shines that mun- 
wished to see me; so, assuming as virtuous and | kys bin a cutin up my ants tuk to her bed kwite 
unconscious an air as possible, I entered the ‘ exorsted and my mother says if she dont get beter 4 
*house. But I need not have feared to meet dear! she wont nevur Beleeve but butys bin the deth of 
~ Julia, who was just as friendly as if she had {her wich is the Reson she cant rite herself tother 
never seen my monkey, and began with much { Day wen it was rainin Kats and Dogs he got out 
humor to detai] his exploits. of his box and skeeted over the wall into the next 
“In the first place,” said she, ‘while we kept } Hows ware mis prim lives you no her jim that 
him chained, he was perfectly furious and un- j ores old made that was so mad at us Last Sumer 
manageable, and as he will not let a man touch wen we was a shyin stix at her lap Dog and 
him, we were not a little puzzled how to set him } Broke her winder you remembur she sent wurd 
free; but, at last the cook managed to do it, and | to ant that She wished wen she was a lernin her 
then you should have seen him! He flew up} Yung Idees how to shute she woodent let em ame 
stairs, amusing himself on the way with tearing {at thare naburs pains wel that wasent nuthin to 
the paper off the wall; but we hastily followed, ‘the Fus this Time I tel you she sed if ant Dident 
and, as he entered the children’s play-room, lock- {cum and take the littel Retch away shed ring its 
ed the door, and kept him a prisoner for the !neck wich unkil sed was no use as bein Ring 
night, intending to put him in his house the next ' taled was enuf for 1 munky unkil coodent go for 
Beauty This happened to be Sunday, and {it or me neether causse it wont Let anny of our 
u 
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Beauty was forgotten until we had returned from { Sect cum nere It and the Cook sed she woodent 
church, when the cook and myself went to liberate { touch it with a Pare of Tongs and the Chame- 
| him. We found him tranquilly perched on a} burmade sed she caim To make Beds and not To 
_. sofa, doubtless reposing from his labors, of which ; mind munkys so the weytur and ant had to go 
» there was plain evidence in the demolished toys ; out and se wat they cood do thare was a grate 
and torn books which made the floor look like ‘Skweeling and Skwurling and mis prim chaste it 
Giant Despair’s castle courtyard; but this was {out of The windur with a Brumestic and it got 
nothing to the fancy he had taken to enact the jon the arbur ware it stude 2 hours anda 4 stufin 
eee an amateur artist. A box of paints had | down Grapes Just as if it was me or you and ant 
unfortunately left in his way, and disclaim- } stade out in the rane watchin it for fear chericot 

ing, in his enthusiasm, the use of brushes, he | wood be mad if it got away wel the weytur she 
had merely dipped the colors in water, and deco- | held out her arms and kept a skremin ‘ar putty 
rated the walls, the doors, the mantel-piece and | Buty cum to me wont you cum putty feller’ but 
the windows with parti-colored streaks, that had ‘ twasent no use he woodent even luke at her wich 
certainly a ing effect.” twixct me and you and the Post wasent no wun- 
e /paused to take breath, and after due | der for shese Ugly as mud then ant she baiged 
is.0f surprise and horror, I ventured ‘and koxed and dun all but evry thing But the 
pe that Beauty had subsequently ; more She cauled the more he woodent cum so all 
himself with more propriety. thare goings on Went for nuthin til ant sent and 
“Not at all, Iam sorry to say,” answered she, | bawt some melases Kandy and put it on his Box 
“and I must admit that after your representations { #nd he flu at it and just tuk it as natral as me or 
of his docility, I was much astonished to find him } you and wile his Pause ware all sticky the gurl 
such a torment.”’ caut him and put him in his Howse not withowt 
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2 or 3 duzen skars wich makes her more of as not appreciate the mischief you haye caused by 
Skarcrow than evver and ant as I sed before Has; your choice of a pet. I pity your infirmity, and, 
tuk to her Bed with Shivrins and Shakins wich is; if being unable to get a husband you must have 
= the munky and part the Rane but the wurst} a monkey, why, madam, respect my warning, 
as got to cum yet 2 or 3 days after aw] this the } and keep him at home. 
feller went off agane and got tother side of ant at; ““CRossMAN CrosscutTs.”’ 
mr crosscuts a talor that Unkil ses has a strange; No. 3 was the letter from Miss Prim, elicited 
Bias tords Birds and other insex wich he gives) by this outrageous assault on her feelings and 
the run of his Howse wel he had a putty wood-) dignity. 
duck for a Pet and kept a grate Big Tub in the; ‘Miss Prim’s compliments to Mrs. Thompson, 
ard for it to swim in and as Luck wood have it} and sends her a most insulting letter, just re- 
it was just a splashin in the warter wen buty got} ceived from Mr. Crosscut, who took the liberty 
thare and he tuk it by the Hed and held it under} to infer that Mrs. T.’s monkey belonged to Miss 
til he drownded it, as Ded as a Dorenale and then} P.; a gratuitous impertinence for which Miss P. 
he went in the Howse and did all sorts of mischif} expects satisfaction, not only from the male per- 
and mr crosscut thought the munky mis prims} son referred to, but also from Mrs. T. As it is 
and he had it ketcht and sent it to Her with a} due to Miss P.’s self-respect to hold no imme- 
dredful letter wich she sent to ant with anuthur) diate communication with the writer of the ac- 
dredful one wich made her jump up in Bed as if} companying attack on her feminine sensibilities, 
she was a rose between 2 thorns so she sent ant} she considers it Mrs. T.’s duty, as the origin of 
wurd that shede turned the munky strate out of} the obloquy, to be the medium of conveying her 
Dores and if she cared for it shede betur luke For} sentiments to that individual on his unmanly, 
it wich wurried ant auful, so off went me and the} cruel, vicious, contemptible, aggravated attack on 
weytur and we goes up one ally and down an-} Miss P.’s untainted fame. Miss P. begs Mrs. T. 


uther and at last we found it at a Kulored pur- 
sons eatin tea with the famully it was sitin at 
the tabel in a high chare alongside the baby and 


to inform Mr. C. that he had better mind his own 
affairs, as Miss P. is perfectly competent to take 
care of herself without his interference. Miss P. 
also entreats Mrs. T. to assure that low person, 


i declare jim you coodent tell em apart speshully 
the munky wel we got it back agane and ant ses} that she scorns his reflection on her years and in- 
you musent mind for every thing is fixed now and} firmities, that all the world knows, and Miss P. 
the Porter at unkils store is to cum tomorrow and} could prove by the family Bible, if it were not 
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take him he ses he wil raffel him ant sends her 
luv and the Letters and i send my luv to anny- 
body that wants it so no more from your 

“Dear JOE. 

‘“‘posekrip ive bin 5 dais and 6 nites ritin 
this letter and now My Mother ses its only 
fit to put in the fire wich is a burnin shame 
and my Farther ses it Shows the Skulemaster is 
wish he was thats awl fine times 
wede have then woodent We jim. 

‘‘posekrip number 2 unkil ses I musent mind for 
wimen dont no every thing wich is true for him for 
i dont think My muther cood play marbles to save 
herself and ses she thinks ive made a good Story 
of it and she guesses butys the only Munky that 
ever adorned a Tail.” 

The next letter was Mr. Crosscuts’ missive to 
‘Miss Prim: 

‘«MapamM—One nuisance in a neighborhood is 
sufficient: it is bad enough to be troubled by an 
old maid, without being haunted by her monkey, 
and it is my duty plainly to tell you, that if you 
do not in future keep the animal within bounds, I 
shall lay my complaint before the Mayor. You 
may be thankful that you are not at present 
mulcted in heavy damages for the mischief that ; 





mislaid, that she is not yet thirty years old; but 
Miss P. excuses Mr. C.’s loss of memory on ac- 
count of his age. Miss P. further requests Mrs. 
T. to tell Mr. C., that her adherence to a single 
life and her steadfast refusal of numerous offers, 
has caused a larger addition to the bills of mor- 
tality than Miss P.’s tender heart can bear to re- 
flect on, while, at the same time, Miss P. cannot 
attribute Mr. C.’s bachelorhood to any motive 
but one, Miss P. fears in Ais case ‘the —_ 
were sour.’ Miss P. would remind Mr. @. that 
there is such a thing as damages for a-libel, and 
she would also ask him if he is in want-of a cha- 
racter why it is necessary to take hers? “iy con- 
clusion, Miss P. hopes Mrs. T. will reflects T. 
duties as a neighbor, and carefully guard*against’ 
future annoyance to Miss P., either by the mon- 
= or the man.” 
ou may imagine, Mr. Editor, the remorse and 

horror I felt at the sufferings of my dear friend. 
Indeed, I had no peace of mind until I seized a 
pen, and contritely acknowledged my sorrow for 
having thrown her on a dilemma with so many 
horns to it; but, ever amiable, she hastened to 
soothe my anxieties by the following billet: 

“Dear Cuericot—I regret you should have’ 





beast has done in my premises, and the irrepara- | been so much distressed by the little contretem 
ble injury he has inflicted on my feelings as an} occasioned by Beauty, amd hope you will see in 
ornithologist, an entomologist anda man. Your} them, as I do, only food for mirth, especially as 
monkey, madam, has drowned a favorite duck, ; the poor fellow is not likely to trouble either- of 
knocked down a case of rare and valuable birds} us again. Before telling you how this desirable 
which I had stuffed with much care as a present} consummation has been achieved, I must‘assure | 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences, denuded! you that I only suffered Master Joe’s version of | 
them of their feathers, and, in short, completely ; affairs to reach you as matter of amusement. I 
destroyed them; he then finished by devouring an} know the hearty laugh caused by his handwri- 
immense collection of insects that I passed the} ting, orthography, and grammar, was quite as 
greater part of last summer catching and im-) effectual as homeopathy in curing me. But 
paling; but you are a woman, madam, and can- { revenous a nos moutons, or rather to‘our monkey. 
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I’ve told you that we happily secured and de-| 
spatched him to the office, where, I am sorry to} 
y, he behaved no better than he should do; in) 
t, Mr. Thompson brought home sad accounts ; 
of him. It appears he got loose, jumped out of} 
the window, and paid a visit to a china ware-} 
house, among whose contents he performed a} 
series of fancy dances with such dexterity, as to} 
elude his pursuers, without damaging the crock- 
ery; from thence he fled to a druggist’s, opposite 
the office, who was fortunately a friend of Mr. 
Thompson’s, or I do not know what might have} 
been the consequence. This gentleman assured 
him that Beauty made more chemical combina- 
tions in his shop than he quite approved, for, be- 
fore he was caught, sudorifics and soporifics, eme- 
tics and demulcents, alkalies and acids, were} 
mixed together in sad confusion; but with much } 
trouble he was finally recovered, and the porter | 
having, with infinite difficulty, got some of his} 
friends to subscribe to a raffle, Beauty’s des- 
tiny will be determined next Saturday night, by 
which time we hope to see you. 
“Your affectionate JULIA.” 
And now, sir, I will only add, that the raffle 
took place at the appointed time, and my monkey 
was consigned to the barkeeper of a small tavern 
on the outskirts of the city, where, I am told, he 
lives in a wire cage five feet high, and, totally 
forgetting his good-breeding and the high estate 
from which he is fallen, has taken to drinking 








not the only beau, who, beginning the world as a 
pet of the ladies, has ended his career in the bar- 


room. 

'T do not tell you what were the proceeds re- 
sulting from his disposal, lest some might think 
them too much, and others too little; but the 
satisfactory consequence for me is, that I have 
forever done with Beauty, while you and your 
readers will doubtless rejoice that here ends this 
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Reader—thou and I are gleaners, 
In the harvest field of Time; 
Day by day th® grain is ripening, 

or a sunnier clime. 


Whether in the early morning, 
Going forth with busy feet, 

Or as weary laborers, resting 
?Mid the noon day heat,— 


Let us strive with cheerful spirit, 
Each our duty to fulfil, 

Till the time of harvest—subject 
To the Waster s will. 


Let us garner up sweet memories, 
Bound with ties of love: 

Pl t thoughts to cheer the pathway 

To our home above; 


Trusting that these precious gleanings, 
Bound with loving hand, 
= in golden sheaves be gathered 
o the spirit land. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY, 
IN THREE PARTS, WITH A SEQUEL. 


PART I.—LOVE. 
A glance—a thought—a blow— 
It stings him to the core. 
A question—will it lay him low? 
Or will time heal it o’er? 


He kindles at the name— 
He sits and thinks apart; 

Time blows and blows it to a flame, 
Burning within his heart. 


He loves it though it burns, 
And nurses it with care; 

He feels the blissful pain by turns 
With hope, and with despair. 


PART II.—COURTSHIP. 


Sonnets and serenades, 
Sighs, glances, tears, and vows, 
Gifts, tokens, souvenirs, parades, 
And courtesies and bows. 





A purpose and a prayer; 
The stars are in the sky— 

He wonders how e’en hope should dare 
To let him aim so high! 


Still hope allures and flatters, 
And doubt just makes him bold; 
And so, with passion all in tatters, 
The trembling tale is told. 


Apologies and blushes, 
Soft looks, averted eyes, 

Each heart into the other rushes, 
Each yields, and wins a prize. 


PART III.—MARRIAGE. 


A gathering of fond friends,— 

Brief, solemn words, and prayer,— 
A trembling to the fingers’ ends, 

As hand in hand, they swear. 


Sweet cake, sweet wirie. sweet kisses, 
And so the deed is done; 

Now for life’s waves and blisses, 
The wedded two are one. 


And down the shining stream, 
They launch their buoyant skiff, 


Bless’d, if they may but trust hope’s dream,” 


But ah' Truth echoes—“If:’’ 


THE SEQUEL—“IF.” 
If health be firm—if friends be true— 
If self be well controlled, 
If tastes be pure—if wants be few— 
And not too often told— 


If reason always rule the heart— 
If passion own its sway— 

If love—for aye—to life imparts 
The zest it does to-day— 


If Providence, with parent care, 
Mete out the varying lot— 

While meek contentment bows to share 
The palace, or the cot.— 


And oh! if Faith, sublime and clear, 
The spirit upwards guide— 
Then bless’d indeed, and bless’d forever, 


The bridegroom and the bride! 
[Muscat Woktp. 
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INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES. { Dean Storr, when residing oma living in the 


bina } country, once had occasion to unite a-rustic couple 
Domine Goop sy SreattH.—In his younger) in the bands of matrimony. .The ceremon being re 
days, when the late Lord Panmure was only the} over, the husband began to ‘‘sink in resolution, 
Hon. William Maule, he often prided himself in; and falling (as some husbands might do), in a fit 
bestowing charity on the poor cottars without his ' of repentance, he said, ‘‘Your reverence has tied 
person being known, or in the guise of a gaber-} the knot tightly, I fancy; but under favor, may I 
Junzie. ‘One one occasion,” says the Montrose} ask your reverence, if so be you could untie it 
Standard, ‘‘he entered the cot of a poor old} again?” ‘Why, no,” replied the Dean, we never 
woman at Muirdrum, with his wallet slung} do that on this part of the consecrated ground.” 
about him, well filled with oat-meal. On asking) «‘Where then?” cried the man, eagerly. ‘On 
charity, he was at once supplied with a handful; that!”’ pointing to the burying ground. 
of Scotia’s food, and was invited to rest himself. } — 
On entering into conversation with the old) Madame Grisi, like Sontag, still preserves a 
woman, he found that she was really poor, and’ youthful appearance. Not long ago a gentleman 
soon persuaded her to buy his beggar’s meal at} said to Grisi, ‘It is astonishing how like you are to 
half price. Shortly after he had gone, the old} your mother?” ‘You know my mother?”’ inqui- 
woman began to examine her bargain, when, to) ringly remarked the lady. ‘Certainly. I -per- 
her great surprise, she found the meal to contain } fectly recollect hearing her in Paris in 1832, when 
a goodly mixture of sixpences, shillings, half-} she played in Norma.” “But, sir, it was J whom 
crowns, &c. Conceiving the poor beggar man to} you heard.’’ ‘Oh, that is, indeed a joke!” 
have made his ‘meal-pock’ his cash depository ; This gentleman would never believe that the Grisi 
also, she made after him, bellowing, ‘Hoy, hoy, ) of our day was the Grisi of 1832. 
man, ye’ve left a’ yer siller ama’ the meal ye sclt ; — 
me;’ but the more she shouted, the faster did the; Stammering, (says Coleridge,) is sometimes the 
beggar walk on, when she gave up the chase and} cause of a puny Some one was mentioning, in 
returned, telling her neighbors of the strange bar- } Lamb’s presence, the cold-heartedness of the Duke 
gain she had made, and seemingly very much} of Cumberland, in restraining the Duchess from 
alarmed as to its having been honestly cume by. } rushing up to the embrace of her son, whom she 
At last, one more sagacious than the rest, gave it} had not seen fora considerable time, and insisting 
as her opinion, that the beggar man was none} on her receiving him in state. ‘How horribly 
other than Willie Maule.” cold it was,” said the narrator. ‘Yes,” said 
Lamb, in his stuttering way; *‘but you know he 
° sf ” 
A Mustcat Ow.—Mr. Jenyns relates a good} *® the Duke of Cu-cum-ber-land. 
owl story. He knew a tame owl which was so} ,, ’ eer aire. aa 
fond of ‘anal that he would enter the drawing- ; Mary, where's the frying-pan? lon 
staf! . } got it, carting mud and clam-shells up the alley, 
room of an evening, and, perching on the} diy Sten: ahs: thet tenets”. tee aes ee 
shoulder of ove of the children, listen with great } He hs se eto he will k . a ‘d sod 
attention to the tones of the piano-forte, holding} 0%’ ¥ _— - Ane nate wanes. Oe - _ * 
his head first on one side, then on the other, } ¢ clean Baap 7 — company, and must iry 
_ the manner of connoisseurs. One night, } S°™® 489 or canner. 
suddenly spreading his wings, as if unable to en-; ,, : . i aa ; 
dure his rita any longer, he alighted on the doi a a aes what is 1t You re 
keys, and, driving away the fingers of the per-} sor i “M a i me he ey Wh oe are 
former with his beak, began to hop about upon} ™Ct SOE: WS SE at. as it, 
. P . ‘4; did you say? Why, it’s giving hot wather tothe w* * 
the keys himself, apparently in great delight with} |. heat en eo 
his own execution. The pianist’s name was ; Chickens 1am, so they'll be afther laying "itled: 2 
Keevie; he was born in the woods of Northum- °888- se | 
5 women and belonged to a friend of the Rey. Mr. } Father, ane‘therp any dove in Congreast® 
Be proce ‘‘No, my boy, why do you ask that question?’?? 
«Because the paper said the other day that one ote 
Cause AND Errecr.—Infinite are the conse-} the members kicked Mr. Corwin’s Bill out of the’ 
quences which follow from a single, and often } house.”’ 
apparentiy a very insignificant circumstance. — 
Paley narrowly escaped being a baker. Crom-} Reynolds, the dramatist, observing to Martin 
well was near being strangled in his cradle by a; the thinness of his house at one of his plays, 
monkey; here was this wretched ape wielding in { added, he supposed it was owing to the war. 
his paws the destinies of nations. Henry VIII. {««No,” replied Martin, “I should judge it was 
is smitten with the beauty of a girl of eighteen; | owing to the piece.” * 
and ere long ‘‘the Reformation beams from Bul- — Tg 
len’s eyes.” Charles Wesley refuses to go with; ‘Is there any danger from the boa i 
his wealthy namesake to Ireland; and the in-‘said a visitor to the Zoological Gardens, a fe 
heritance which would have been his goes to{days since. ‘Not the least, sir; he never bites, 
build up the fortunes of a Wellesley instead of a} he swallows his victuals whole.” 
Wesley; and to this decision of a school-boy (as — 
Mr. Southey observes,) Methodism may owe its} Virtue wants more admirers, wisdom more 
existence, and England its military, its civil, and } supplicants, truth more real friends, and honesty 
political glory. : more practitioners. 
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PARLOR PASTIMES. { bottle, by having it made a trifle larger in 


baie ‘diameter, and doing away with the false bottom 
MostcaL Fiame.—Fit a good cork into a wine‘ which exists in all common bottles, why then [ 
bottle; burn a hole through the cork with a could contrive it to,bold no less than eighty of the 
round iron skewer, and into it fix a piece of to-‘ wizard’s “bumpers:” Fancy a conjuror having 
bacco-pipe about eight inches long. Put into the ! what a wine-merchant has not—an honest bottle. 
bottle about two or three ounces of zinc, in slips, ; You won’t believe it; well, then, here you are de- 
such as the waste cuttings from a zinc-worker; ‘ceived again, for it is an honest bottle that is 
now pour water on to the zinc until the bottle is | used. Now for the trick. An empty bottle is 
rather more than half full: then add about three | brought forward (the bottle;) it is washed out be- 
parts of a wine-glassful of sulphuric acid (oil of | fore the company, and drained, to show that it is 
vitriol;) this causes a rapid effervescence at first, | both clean and empty; but it wants wiping (of 
but which subsides to a moderate and continuous | course,) after being wetted. So a napkin is 
boiling for a lengthened period; as soon as the ‘ handed to the magician, with which he wipes the 
boiling is regular the cork with the pipe through ; bottle, as much after the fashion of a waiter as 
it may be inserted into the bottle. If alight be; he can; but in this clumsy kind of napkin is 
placed to the end of the pipe, a flame will be pro- ' concealed a weak preparation of spirits of wine, 
duced, which will continue to burn so long as; sugar, and water, in a bladder; and thus, in the 
there is any visible action in the bottle. This ‘face of the audience, he fills the bottle without 
flame is the ignited hydrogen gas (water gas) re- ‘their knowing it. Now, to account for the dif- 
sulting from the decomposition of water by the | ferent liqueurs. This part of the illusion is thus 
acid and zinc, and as such is an exceedingly in-|managed. The glasses are arranged on the tray, 
teresting experiment. Now, to be musical, pro- {in a definite manner, known to the operator; into 
cure a glass or metal pipe about sixteen or each glass one drop of various flavoring essences 
eighteen inches long, and from half to three- ‘are placed, such as essence of noyeau, essence of 
quarters of an inch in diameter; place the tube | brandy, essences of port or sherry wine, lemon- 
over the flame, and allow the pipe to be about | ade, ppermint, cloves, pine-apple, pears, &c.; 
three to five inches up the tube, which will act | these being filled up with the spirits of wine, ac- 
as a kind of high chimney; it must be held per- {cording to what is called for by the audience, 
fectly steady and upright at a particular distance | completes the illusion of the inexhaustible bottle. 
the tube, which varies according to the size of} And if still more be required, the operator may 
the flame. A beautiful sound is thus produced {have concealed in his sleeve a bladder of liquid, 
similar to an organ pipe; this sound, or ‘‘musical {as easily as a bagpipe-player can stow away a 
flame,” varies in note according to the diameter‘ bag of wind. This trick is also performed with 
of the tube, being deeper or more bass as the tube ‘a bottle having four interior divisions, each con- 
i@increased in size. By using various sized | taining a different liquor. 
tubes, different sounds are thus readily produced. ; — 
The true explanation of this singular experiment; To prove THAT AIR CONTAINS WATER.—How- 
remains yet to be solved. , ever dry the atmosphere may appear to be, it yet 
— {contains a considerable portion of moisture; this 
Tne lNexnavstisLe Bortte TrwK ExpLatnep. | is rendered evident by the following simple ex- 
—Some of the illusions performed at the theatres | periment: Put an ounce of dry chloride of cal- 
are of a very complicated character, and more | cium, or of acetate of potash, into a wide-mouthed 
than one ruse has to be contrived to mislead, or! bottle; weigh it with the bottle when the experi- 
rather to lead, the audience to think differently to {ment is begun; leave the cork out, and place it 
*. what'they intend. ‘Tricks within tricks, «‘Vcels {in any situation free from dust; in three days or 
vith’ veels,’’ as the shrewd Sam Weller says, ‘a week again weigh the bottle and its contents—a 
are worked to render perfect one deception, and | very perceptible increase in weight will then be 
thus it is with the bottle trick. «‘Wherever does | discovered, which is entirely owing to the water 
_ it all come from?’’says Mrs. Partington. My | that the substance employed has absorbed from 
- dear madam, that’s where it is; you are de-{the atmosphere. A great many chemical sub- 
“ceived in the least deceptive part of the trick. {stances have this property, such as sulphuric acid 
There is a good deal of deception, certainly, but }(strong oil of vitriol,) subcarbonate of potash, 
not more than one-half of what you fancy. In {and even chloride of sodium (common table-salt,) 
the first place, there are the wine-glasses; sup- {but in different degrees. All materials having 
posing them to be filled, they will not contain j this quality are said to be ‘deliquescent,” that 
more than one-quarter of the quantity of the/ is, water attractive. 
usual glass; they are, in fact, what I heard Mrs. ; 
Thingamy (our charwoman) say they were, 
regular ‘‘eight-outs;” that is, a quartern, or gill, | 
will fill eight of such glasses. Let me see, a‘‘ ; 7 
winé bottle holds nearly eight quarterns; eight ‘18 usually some truth, which I call wires; as 
times eight (for such are the glasses used at the | this passes from hand to hand, one gives it a 
theatre) are sixty-four. No wonder poor Mrs. P. | polish, another a point; others make and put on 
should say, ‘Where does it all come from?” when | the head, and at last the pin is completed.” 
she sees five dozen and four glasses filledwfrom } es 
one bottle; no wonder that the bottle is christened | Real difficulties are the best cure of imaginary 
“Inexhaustible.” Secondly, suppose I have a ‘ones; because God helps us in the real ones, and 
bottle to hold a quarter more than an ordinary | so makes us ashamed of the others. 








“<I compare the art of spreading rumors,”’ says 
John Newton, ‘to the art of pin-making. There 
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It is about time the public demurred to the 
high prices which popular singers and grasping 
agents have of late been exacting; and in pro- 
moting and sustaining which the press has lent 


its efficient aid. Since the Jenny Lind furor, | 


which was created through the exceedingly adroit 


* 
a 


the public. If they can’t get three dollars a night, 
for a few songs, they will warble quite as sweetly 
for one, and think themselves well paid. 

There is no reason or justice in throwing from 
fifty to two or three hundred thousand dollars 
into the lap of a public singer in the space of 








twelve months, when, for a fortune like that, she 
num,'a similar excitement has been attempted | ought to sing for the public during ten or twenty 
with each succeeding star, and, in some cases, jyears. It is downright extravagance! Why 
not without a good measure of success. That {should three dollars be paid for a single musical 
the public have submitted to the thing so long, is } entertainment, when the same money would pro- 
a little remarkable. Why must a popular singer {cure three equally as good, and the singers re- 
claim a thousand dollars a night for singing four | ceive ample remuneration? The public is exceed- 
or five pieces, when a hundred would be a most {ingly short-sighted in this matter. J 
liberal compensation? The thing is preposterous! ; ‘Those who can afford to buy tickets at high 
When amusements and recreations are taxed in } prices, should remember that there are thousands, 
this way, they become burdensome—are evil | equally lovers of music, who cannot; and that, 
rather than good. A man with his wife and two. in encouraging the exorbitant demands of sing- 
or three daughters, if he would hear Sontag or (ers, they are unjust to the many who are denied 
Alboni, must pay as much for good seats in the { the pleasure they are able to enjoy. 
concert-room, during a single evening, as would 
provision his family for a week, or buy fuel} he editor of Graham’s Magazine, in noticing 
enough to keep some poor widow’s humble abode ; the suspension of Sartain’s Magazine, says of the 
warm for a whole winter. cen ll understand that it spent in three 
_ The thing is entirely wrong, and we hope years over $15,000 for original contributions, and 
right-thinking and sensible people will give it @‘jt is wrecked, hopelessly wrecked. Will there 
little reflection. In all conscience, a dollar for a; never be pride enough in the American people,” 
Single admission to any concert is enough. From | he adds, ‘‘to stand by those who support a Na- 
fourteen handred to two thousand dollars in the ‘ tional Literature, or to urge upon Congress 
house ought to compensate every one concerned, | an international copy-right law?” Graham .says 
liberally, and leave a wide margin for the prima } that he has paid, during the last ten years, over 
donna. Beyond this, whatever is paid is, in all ; $80,000 to American writers alone. We know 
probability, so much lost to justice and benevo- ; that he, with other Philadelphia magazine pub- 
lence. The man who expends from five to twenty ‘lishers, have paid out very large sums of money 
dollars on a single concert, will be apt to consider ‘to authors, and that, at one time, but for these 
himself a little poor for a week afterwards; and ‘magazines, many of our best writers might 
feel, ‘in justice to his family,” pledged to close | have burned their manuscripts for all the pecu- 
dealing with the market-woman and day-laborer, niary value attached to them. Scarcely a num- 
and be utterly insensible to all appeals to a}ber of Graham’s, Godey’s or Sartain’s Magazine 
generous humanity. Those who are perfectly | was issued, that did not cost, for literary articles, 
able to pay these high prices, do not make up the ; more than is paid to most authors for the copy- 
bulk of the large audiences that sit for weary {right of a whole volume. The present taste for 
hours in close and crowded concert-rooms, until | the mere cullings of English magazines, instead 
all sense of enjoyment is blunted; the larger {of the fresh, original productions of our own 
number, either from a passion for music, that} writers, cannot, we think, long be in the ascen- 
will seek gratification at any cost, or froma weak ‘dant. It must give place to a healthier state of 
devotion to the mere popular and fashionable, at- | fecling. The American mind will naturally seek 
tend by a sort of constraint, but cannot really ‘for some expression of its own peculiar modes of 
afford these exorbitant charges. ‘thought; for reflections in periodical literature of 
At one of the concerts of Madame Sontag, in ‘its own manners, habits and social customs. In 
this city, the agents of the lady had the hardi- | the matter of books, the demand for those writ- 
hood, if we may so speak, to advertise a limited ;ten by American authors is rapidly on the in- 
number of ‘“‘standee” tickets at one dollar each! ‘crease. Through our magazines, the public have 
We were pleased to observe that few, if any, ac- ‘come to know and appreciate these authors, and 
cepted the insulting offer. ‘now eagerly purchase and read their books. 
There is one effectual way of reaching the evil | This shows the inclinings of public taste. The 
of which we complain, and that is, for the leading | eagerness with which we Americans seek to get the 
concert-goers to refuse to attend any concert, no ; ‘‘most for our money,” has led to the,wide),pa- 
matter by whom given, when the price is fixed at | tronage of a publication that obtains “without 
more than one dollar. At that price, with well- ' cost, from foreign sources, nearly all of its arti- 
filled houses, the ‘artists’? will receive a most icles, and is able, therefore, to furnish a larger 
liberal return. Thin off the benches fora few  esnenal of reading matter, for the same money, 
nights, and silence the ‘‘cymbal and gong of’ than it is possible for magazines to give that pay 
American enthusiasm,” and the most exacting | high prices for what is originale We. do not be- 
foreign singers will come eagerly to terms with ' lieve, however, that this state of things will long 





management of that prince of all managers, Bar- 
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continues .The public mind cannot be satisfied } takes, and his power of vision. Unless something 
with such fhental aliment, and will come back to} of this knowledge be possessed, we cannot read 
* the more genial home repasts. books of modern travel, without forming inade- 
But, in order to this, something must be done ; quate or exaggerated estimates of a people’s social 
by the publishers of American magazines to) and political condition. 
create the revulsion in public taste so much de- 
sired. Instead of being drawn aside intoanimi-; The tyranny of opinion, in this country, takes 
tation of the work referred to, let them concen-} the place of physical despotism in Europe and 
trate upon their magazines the best talent to be; Asia; showing human nature, in its love of do- 
found in the country; diminish the number Of} minion, to be the same in both countries. It is 
useless engravings, and give, for the same cost, | rematicable, to what extent, in free America, the 
an increase of matter, a// original, and of the } spirit of intolerance, and proscription for opinion’s 
highest and most interesting character. Let} sake, exist. No matter How upright your inten- 
them do this, and our word for it, the public will} tions, nor how pure your life may be, you have 
seek their favorite authors in their pages. There} only to hold an honest difference of sentiment 
is no lack of talent in this country, but it must from certain men, and certain cliques, to be de- 
be paid for its work. Make it a fair return, and) nounced in terms of unmitigated opprobrium. 
it will produce a fresher, racier, and far more at-} Men who do this, no matter to what broad and 
tractive periodical literature than England has} |jberal views they subscribe—no matter how 
ever seen! fairly they talk of human progress and the en- 
2 ; .., }largement of human liberty—would be, if the 
In reading books of travel, one is struck with} physical power were in their hands, the veriest 
the different points of vision from which two per-} of tyrants. 
sons have viewed the same scenes, the different 
conclusions at which each has arrived, as well; @race Greenwood found nothing of romance in 
as the prominence which each has given to} the celebrated Vale of Avoca. ‘I looked in 
things scarcely noted by the other. Four some- | vain,” she says, ‘‘in the little streams Avonmore 
what recent books on Europe, present quite @} and Ayonbeg, in their wedding at Castle Howard, 
marked contrast of the kind to which we allude;} and in their subsequent two-in-oneness, their 
Greely’s «“Glances at Europe,” Ware’s “European } slow, sedate, matriyonial on-flow, as the Avoca, 
Capitals,” «The Buckeye Abroad,” and Calvert's | for that ‘purest of crystal’ which gleams in the 
“Scenes and Thoughts in Europe.” Mr. Greely,} song—the poet’s words have a more silvery flow- 
a man of the people, and a utilitarian, looked di-} ing than these waters, and this valley’s ‘bright- 
rectly at the condition of the masses, and regard-} est of green’ is surpassed by the verdancy of the 
ed them in their social and political condition; } romantic tourist who comes hither hoping to be- 
Mr. Ware, a man of taste, anda lover of art,} hold a picture of entrancing loveliness, which 
sought out the galleries of sculpture, and enter- | was ‘all in the eye’ of the melodist. The cur- 
tained his readers with descriptions of these, and } rent of the Avoca is evidently discolored by the 
criticisms upon the masters; or portrayed social } copper mines, worked on its banks, most unpoe- 
customs, as he saw them at the point where his ; tic and unlooked-for adjuncts to that ‘scene of en- 
peculiar tastes brought him into contact with so-}chantment.’ Yet, believe me, I felt a deeper 
ciety. The third, his mind filled with classic as- pleasure in seeing the poor countrymen of the 
sociations, and familiar, from reading, with poet earning an honest livelihood by mining in 
modern localities of interest, sketches, in a rapid, those beautiful hills—rude avocation for the 
poetic, and finely descriptive vein, a series of pic- } ‘Sweet Vale of Avoca’—than I could have known 
tures, embracing scenery, public buildings, and } in the perfect realization of his most exquisite 
views of the people in masses, as vivid as they } dream.’ 
are captivating:—while the fourth, a modern pro- 
gressive philosopher, and a worshipper of the; We Should give ourselves the habit of regard- 
5 genius of Fourier, lets you see little more of Eu-} ing the world of nature as a world of effects, only. 
» rope than a few of its morbid excrescences, and; This would lead us to be ever looking upwards 
spots of gangrene, over which he moralizes from} and inwards for the causes which produce the 
page to page, giving out trueism and fine flashes; yjsible by which we are surrounded. In the 
of sentiment, yet keeping you ever in @ narrow } «visible things of creation,” there is a likeness 
circle—the limit of his own vision, which seems} and an image of the invisible Creator; and we 
to embrace a world-wide range. will, if we look with an earnest and purified 
A man, says a modern reviewer, can only de- } vision, not only see God in nature, but recognize 
scribe what he sees, still, he adds: “the descrip- } the beautiful and instructive relation that exists 
tion of an actual fact or appearance varies chiefly ; between the world of mind and the world of 
as regards the power and spirit of the describer. } matter. 
% The impression will differ according to the gene- 
ral character of the recipient, but suggestions} It is a little singular that, in almost all cases, 
must depend upon all the countless circumstances } the formation of church choirs is the beginning 
that have contributed to make up the individual} of trouble in worshipping congregations. Why 
life.”” }is this? Harmony should not be the generator of 


Therefore, in estimating truly the value of a) discord; and, yet, it would be difficult, we be- 
traveller’s opinions, something of his personal his- } lieve, to find a church which, at some time or 
tory, character and peculiar modes of thinking, other, has not been disturbed in consequence of 
require to be known; also the stand-point he , dissensions among its singing members. 
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